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1 HE question of colonial slavery continuing to 
excite general int^:^st, I offer the following 
work to the Gonsideration of the public. It wasr 
my original intention merely to have given a 
statement of the actual condition of the slaves in 
Demerara, together with some particulars of 
a local nature^ with which I supposed the com- 
munity unacquainted, and which I thought 
might mitigate the feeling of hostility so gene< 
rally entertained in this country against the 
West Iiidies;^ On reflection^ ho\j^ever, it 9^ 
peared to me that the details of only part of a 
subject, no matter how fully illustratedi, could 
not in themselves be sufficient to produce the 
eflect deirired. Even supposing them to be 
perfectly satisfactory, so many other matters 
press upon the attention, giving rise to vmous 
doubts, that any favourable impression, if coik 
nected with but one view of an intricate questions 
is generally soon effaced and speedily forgotten^ 
To do justice to the present enquiry we shoidd 
endeavour to take a survey of all the circum^ 
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siderations to which they have reference, to 

adfatePol'%iitRaipHWSitS'^''^e''tMHj^ ^ 

*p^a^^Ky«^cfi«h^'flfeW!r'^fe^^t?aoS^oi 

i^te^'Wdv^bfe^'^^rXfajp ^^af"m "km 

^(^^mm fiAgiirw%dffaB^d«M)i^9eflflt# 
AtiHM,^o?i!\of^i^«te%emdMs^fcoa^ 

^^^jggomii ono no hohnuoi ^^mlsoU 98oili >[o9f[3 

range it in a methodical and consecutt^^MnfiP.'* 

afi£P|ei^% ii^^k'SMgulfy^ Vr^fiJdilffl^ 
srii 10 noiiilodfi edi "io boiiaq srii is asw ii iuriw 
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check those feelmgs, founded on one anK^^the, 

^^ff^PS^Irtini.?',^)'.' viva / --ifoiH-jfa c mil Ci>?:rfB-i 
what it was at the period of the abolition of the 
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low Ik amli^ap^bnmilgj thatjth^rtiqgDfm^aiiijnot 

iiiirejfreedeiil, didnceibiitililtie kQO!9id6dged)fii(he 

IDor^aboHdi; slavery jfudkioiial^rtctiuli ^f^Sb^tii^y; 
imAtimisiii^jpes£tciJ^ aQquacftted>ligitblber^^C(iii» 
t^yiiAn(%d!e& ^afidivelatiaQS coilneoted mtlt^^stiffii^ 

o|i»>gfs»q4afld>iUtiiiBL c JfiipreidkKikioi^ 

9W 6bi^4 jneirit^Iy >be diBappoiiited Im^beoi^sldt 

watiail bfitaisref/prdceeduigi'J milst^iicllQ^vSfidlg^ 
f JidiffcirreBta9dyr£rchQ ti^^ <^c f;heo)^kftn 

f Jiatilxitiiaaai^ t^t mil ;be>iar li^j fmfaliai tkai^dide 
hl)^ta(£€^ :iasa;{aHt!thirt jbar£qnesty]8pjitK)Uii^p]39P 
OflioeblJBdgmttitx'}:' ' >r:ii ;jn/o/ir. poo'ijpa oib 
atwi't^aUlnoiv^ lay^ before] ihe!fieadte9ftiie):Acmng)s« 
f^Mleilt> li dbtairei ladepb^dl xin i ito ifirobdeba^or 1 1 
^dadm^eocisiderfid iihft nigbt e£i|^iii|id%. .-r^QObastl 
'<;HaV6(m8d0aB>shoiiti a& pi^bld ;/Ianfl//]r{ii»vbdfi-* 

tsbu^Ai ak c^»m6qxft&3?r|db6paiise;:{Il€|bii^^ 

iiB more i^a^iinoiiifctthaii^e^ 
iiMiipiibUpiibdie«e»^ i t^elsftfaiitemuMdit^ put 






^ jAMkliM^>iifii^m sliinpier lightly. to4^«ti 

(effiqitii^,^ the iiri^ (jaestion naturi&ly)ia^::/i^ 

'^4{^c)}0^4nQji^>iXi^ than .tiie^ ind^nite 

« |i[t^3r4ite dc^^f ^rvice^ the Biain object isi jBafcUr^ 
^ilQjiiifoi^^e (^onists to g6t extrii^^ 

«KtiiailAoiiiifeithdut: loss of pi'opert^ ; apd jih^ 
<itfabug9i ieqisiriiig great caatioii» pr^eals ynsikc 
vliiferi»r)4lifficuity to pwsuing the opiHmtQ.fJ4o 
^^fafthe&fKropoMlk)!). If, on theotiiw; babd^ibwe 

I^SMasidftSi^irontribuite to^ the prosp^rii^y-of the 
ofil^^e^ii^>jia>rtbe boniidefx 4uty of thd ^oMnv 

tho n€p*oe9 should hereafter aaq^Ki£ve I JEUae^ 
' elgnmake^diheitt^* valuable^ sulgeptb vto the ;crl>wp» 
1 Iv^ti^i$eGie&Ed dbaprt^ri, I have mvestigited^ jthis 

iibdiTwilblWliieh li ^mppqa^. tfao lecmwiutttjFi fully 
e>dcq«ttBbait«4i Ikhave.iomnprassed ii^ .as ahofitia 
' tsjwtels tpossifalci 'tiaeiresuklr. I haire jisti^jDg!jtXr» 
'^6€feMiQttt^<wiEibeideMie«ba^ ^.K>iii .^a 

hH{JbhkmiMmidB>kf9mM&^i^ H^OKselbfltlacirilor^lkide 

to. tie p^moT^imrf v^pimm which hiaint^ the 
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CONSIDERATIONS UPOlil^ Ti^lhHfGHT OF PROPEttTT. 

4lfL£ acts of |)|{^JtwiaeQt iQir^^ 

rest their right of Rtoporty^ Jiave been brought 
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meration. Their geii^aF^bu^ibry may be thus 
fal^y summed up : at a period %tH^^h^'\^H]|^ 
ent settlements took place, and when a spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded Europe, Great 
Britain, eager to participate in the manifold 
advantages likely to accrue, held out every in* 
ducement to get the islands then in her pos- 
session rapidly colonised. In various communi* 
cations with the House of Assembly in Jamaic% 
it may be perceived that, far from attempting to 
restrain the planters, she rather stimulated them 
to an ardent prosecution of the African slave 
trade. The plain fact was, she was obliged to 
do so, to enable the English possessions to com-^ 
pete with the Spanish, the French, and the 
Dutch colonies ; and had security not been giyeu 
to the English merchant, he would not have 
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iftv^St^ his capital, and the cultivation of the 
aiflfeMfHt pr^dttcte bf the West 4hdi6s Woiild 
lia^fe faHen entirely into the hands of foreigners, 
hftris' itbportant consideration seems to have 
c^rated throughout the entire system. The 
acts of 18 Geo. III. cap. 14. and 14 Geo. III. 
tap. 79» were passed for the purpose of giving a 
8tiH fwiher encouragement to persons to lend 
iktt ^rtioney on mortgage ; and it may be per- 
fepi Ittjffidttit Wi this head to observe, that ita 
ttie paper drawfi ttp by Mf. Reeves, in his legal 
eSpaieitJ;^ j^ IbM cterfc to the committed of the Prity 
<?trtittcil, in I789j fot tfeeir guidance, he mafcfes 
ISH Iblfowing dedsive remiark : «* The propfe% 
te*«fctves Js recognised by the laws of En^- 
Ifltodi By lh6 statutie 5 Geo. II. cap. 7. they 
^«tprt!*ly subjected to payitt^nt of debfe 

'• 'If sUcli atrti t>f thfe legiskture do hot teftifet 

'iftxi!fed ttiis property of the Weist Indians, I ^p- 

'^ifehfetid ifeef^ ttrfe some other species of tfenufds 

'«» Kligkttd^ itt father a prefeariotrs pl^diCa- 

ftietSt;' '*Ati thStt has hitherto been tohsidered 

aSf'^fving ^ectirity to ^ m^n's inherttan<:re the cd- 

ltthi^|lA«sfeSs. ' Th6y h^Ve had long klid litidi^ 

JJftt^d^ possession J the natui-e of the propei^ 

^ItS^ ftlaS' t^peatfedly come under debate, atid ih 

«feit^ dJ^&tiSsiter the title has been Itolly ksSerted, 

'^4hlff ^««S4ttiH^c«iy '^g^^^ ; the ^t^f ^fne^ 1^ 

I8^tefelhte#afl^ v^ous etiactitiente, dedap^afeiy 



<^ the rights of the cc^nists, and of the gencvi^ 
advantages accruing fix>m their oonnection witj^ 
Great Britaiii ; and, finally, transfers have tak^ 
place, from time to time, by which it WNdd 
imply the most obvious infringement of th^ 
national faith, to suppose that any assumed inir 
propriety in the original holding oouid be visited 
on the present proprietors. It may not perhaps 
be improper to add, that appeals are contimxaUy 
making from the courts of law in the idandsi to 
tiie English high court of chancery* In ^hosp 
appeals the Lord Chancellor has uniformly in^ 
decisions recognised the parties' right of prcv 
perty in the ^aves and in their issue. And tbp$ 
being the case, in the pnasent distressed. and 
dangerous state of the colonies, when all tnuxf*' 
&rs hwe ^tirely ceased, and when the smaU^ 
sum of money could not be raised to re&&^ 
temporary embarrassment, His Lordship ^uld 
confer a signal service on the community if be 
were to state in his place in pariiament, $A the 
earliest opportunity next session^ what wcFe his 
views, and on what principles he made hia >d|^ 
cisioa in those appeals referred to him|. where 
n^ro slavey was conc^ned. It is idle t^ p^t 
off the question any longer. So many amh^ifsf- 
ou8 expressions are at times used iu the How^ 
of Commons, and so many daik insimiatifKQs 
jBtj^ tiix4i^n out in tibie -vwicyuB p^bl^ 
jisivE^.J^ Immamty, na lest itbaa 
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|fi|x^y demands that the matter be decided. It 
is teue that in the recent debates the sacredness 
^-the claims of the West India proprietors was 
almost universally admitted^ but, at the same 
]lj^ne, some observations were made by one or two 
speakers which implied a difference of opinion, 
#nd on these, therefore, it may be necessary to 
offer a few remarks. The amount of those ob- 
Sjeryations may be compressed into two points^ 

1st. That though parliament may be consi- 
dered as paramount with regard to its authority 
wej* its own subjects, yet there are still some 
^iDf^ral obligations to which it must be subject ; 
•tha^ in consequence, as nature never authorised 
man to have property in man, parliament, what- 
ever it might do at the time, could not perpe- 
teiate the right of the colonists to have property 

in slaves or in their future issue. 

til j^ 

2d. That the question of the West Indies is 

i'> ■■■■ ■ , 

entirely a commercial one ; and that to main- 
^ tain that the legislature ought not to regulate it, 
.|8 to maintain that the legislature has no right 
to regulate any part of the national commerce. 

With regard to the first point, the answer is 
hfi^f and simple. If the representatives of the 
nation did that at a. remote period, which they 
now discover they had no right to do, any loss 
-that may be sustained in making reparation^ must 
be defrayed by the public at large, and not by 
t^at^ part who on the faith of the enactments 
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vested their capital. The system was originil^ 
framed for the advantage of the whole nafibft; 
and in doing it away, it is by the whole of 'tH6 
nation that the injury should be borne. ' ' ^* 

The party who urge the second objection 
generally bring forward the high authority df 
Mr. Pitt, in his memorable speech on the subje^ 
of the slave trade in 1792. They say that 'ilie 
very objections now urged against the ihteif^^ 
ence of this country were brought forward then j 
the same acts of parliament were produced ; sittit- 
lar cries of injustice were heard ; but that wheii 
it was seen that the legislature was determiii*6ii 
to persevere, all these clamours speedily subsided 
and ended in nothing. 

A very short examination will show the fallacy 
of this position, and prove that there is nb^parity 
between the two cases. Whatever may now Ife 
said to the contrary, the slave trade was never 
considered in any other light than that of a c6iib- 
mercial question by all the parties. The ngkt 
of parliament to stop it without any indemnife- 
cation was conceded at the very outset of the 
business. A second opinion could never have 
been reasonably entertained on the subject; fciit 
it ought not to be forgotten that in this case 
there was no positive loss of property to any in- 
di\idual; the measure merely operated ih'anti- 
cipation of the future^ So far were the states- 
men of that day from attempting to cou|)Ie the 
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«|4ve tmde and ^averyv as being both of a 
nature entirely commercial, under the regulation 
of parliament, that at the period of the abolition 
Lord Grenville formally declared in the house 
of peers, that government had no intention to 
make any innovation in the system established 
fo the West Indies. All the abolitionists united 
in the same sentiments, and indeed to satisfy 
th^ opponents, they strenuously argued that as 
they intended to go no further, the value of the 
properties iii^uld be enhanced, by limits being 
assigned to the future means of production. It 
will at once appear, therefore, that there is no 
similarity in argument between the question as 
it stood then and as it stands now; and on ek- 
aroxnation it will be found, that there is an equal 
wint of analogy as refers to those other prece- 
dents where it is maintained that parliamentary 
pibvision has so modified existing regulations, as 
id be equivalent to an interference in the private 
cbncems of individuals, where no recompence 
was granted. A late eminent statesman remarked, 
in r^ply to the West India party, that if parlia- 
ment were once to grant the plea that they had 
iat) right to make any innovations in their mer- 
caiitile feystem without granting remuneration, 
m time a bridge could not be built over a river, 
ijfithout some boatman starting up and saying hie 
liad a right to ferry people across, and therefore 
tliitt he'^bught' to be indemnified. With due de*- 



fercBie^ t9» th|? r»exmry of thi^ aba^esmaD^ hffi 
ijyiuj^tr^tioa was not m unison with hi^ v^sudl ;^c* 
pO^aqy, nor by any me^ns in point, ^e vif> 
^ubt would h^ve grauted th^tji W t^he Ije^fisi^T 
ture some time back givQU to the ^fl^estpi^, of 
thi^ boatman the privilege of carrying p^o|ije 
^rpss, the boatman w^ then entitled tP s^ r^- 
conp^ence when the bridge ca^le to \fe ereif jt^J 
Such in prii;iciple is the case of, the cplonij?^ 
Had the inhabitants of that part qf th^ wprld^ of 
tbeix: own accprd, gone to th^ chores of Afrifi 
apd carried away th^ negrpe§ to wprl^ op th§j 
plantations, tb^re might indeed be some pi^^ ^t 
the property is unprotected. But as the slay^ 
wj^e , iipported at the calling , of the fno|^cf > 
^Quntry h^rsqlf, no n[ian for a moment can,d9uhtf 
but the possessions of the colonists are a^ P^fify, 
guarantiees 2^s any inheritance in Eng^la^^. , 

J have thought it necessary to mak<^ th^sfe pb^ 
servations for fear of the reader's confounc^ing^|i^^ 
part (^ the act? of parliament, w|iich secures ^995- 
tain jfrawbises to the colonies, with tho^ Otber 
part* which are entirely of a mercantile n^tifrei 
f^S which government may ^ter o;* modify, ^h^.flT 
^v^ritmay be expedient. So f^r as xelj^t^s ^4;/^ 
merely Qpmmercial regulation, the pplpoies ^^jf.e 
n^ver presumed tp interfere. They h^y^ a^p^^d 
t^ n^other country to levy wh^t .duti,e^,j^|ij^ 
pJe;^sed on their produps; they have cheerfv^j|lj}' 

Qpn&ri]ae4 to all the 4%>«^f, o|,navjg%Uo^ 
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gards their intercourse, both with other colonies 
and with foreign nations; they have been re- 
stricted in the importation of manufactures ; and 
though every other country has allowed its- 
colonies to clay their sugar, which is denied to 
those of Great Britain, the British West Indies 
'have never yet indulged in one solitary mur- 
mur at tHe injustice, but have submitted in 
dutiful obedience. They have done so on the 
grounds of the parent state's supreme right to 
regulate those matters, and to adopt what policy 
she pleased. But beyond that they are not will- 
ing to go ; they distinctly deny the right of parlia- 
ment to take away irom them without indemni- 
fication, the privilege of obtaining from their 
slaves six days- labour in the week. They consi- 
der aiiy attempt to take away one of those days^ 
or to introduce new regulations which their expe- 
rience tells them cannot be carried into executibn 
without very greatly diminishing the income 
which they have hitherto received, as a direct in- 
fringement of the national faith* The matter 
must speedily now be at issue* The new order in 
council is in operation in Trinidad j something 
similar may be introduced into Demerara j and 
as I have considerable hopes of showing in 
this enquiry how very prematurely, to say the 
least of it, the order has been got up, it is the 
bounden duty of the British public, for the sake 
bf that justice which they value so highly, to 
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pause in the pt^esent juncture of aflliirs, and to 
give the subject more serious consideration. ' It 
must be obvious, that the colonies either ha^e it: 
right of property, or they have not. There icsua^ 
be no intermediate step ; they must either have 
that protection which all other classes of His 
Majesty's subjects enjoy, or they have none aC 
all. It has no bearing on the question to say, that 
the order in council has only yet been put in exen 
cution in Trinidad, and that that colony, as also 
Demerara, being taken in the late war, are dif-t 
ferently situated from the islands. I am not here 
discussing in what particular their governments 
differ ; it is sufficient to observe, that the same acfe 
which assimilated their sugar duties with tho9# 
of the rest of the West Indies, recognised them' 
as British possessions, and gave them, as fafc 
as security of pr(q)erty is concerned, the same 
protection as the oldest settlements. Their iii* 
habitants rest their claims on these plain pria. 
ciples; they do not at all attempt to deny that 
they most seriously apprehend an* insidious 
scheme, by diminishing the labour of their 
slaves, of frittering away their property by det 
grees without their being able to bring forward 
any open palpable invasion, r But surely, a^ 
regards moral delinquency, there can be Jflo 
difference between stripping a man of the whcJt 
of his property, and depriving him x)f only th^ 
part. The criminality consists in takUigaway thiat 
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which he has uniformly considered 9S sacred. Qi^ 
ihis account, it is no wonder that the coloiQi^tl^ 
express themselves with considerable w^xopthf 
and are desirous, at the very outset, to exhilkit to 
the British public their true situation. Th^y 
wdl know, from the experience of every dayt 
that when sanction is once given to the invasion 
of a principle, the work may be said tob^ nearly 
done, as no real difficulty remains to retard its 
completion. 

Many persons will think these observations 
somewhat premature, as sufficient time has not 
elapsed to judge of the effect produced by the 
new regulations in Trinidad. It ought, however, 
to be stated, that there are some classes of people 
throughout the West Indies not sufficiently con- 
sidered in viewing this question. In all the 
colonies tliere are a considerable number of 
free coloured people, proprietors of negro 
women, who go about the town and country 
huckstering, as it is termed, such different 
articles as the negroes require. It is not that 
the new order in council will hereafter oper- 
ate most seriously to the injury of this class 
of proprietors ; it has already operated. I am 
unable to say what has occurred in Trinidad ; 
but in Demerara, where no new laws have yet 
been promulgated, I know, that before I left 
the colony two or three coloured females told 
me tbey had. last all command over their buck* 
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ster women ; that the latter had taken it into 
their heads they could not be punished, and 
in consequence they would neither return home 
at the time at which they ought, nor when they 
did return would they account for the money 
they had received fo'r commodities sold. 

There are likewise the managers on the 
Afferent properties, who are generally over- 
looked in reflections on this subject. All 
writers agree that when a person devotes a 
portion of his life to learn a certain profession, 
he sinks ill a manner so much capital, which, at 
the expiration of a certain period, should produce 
a proportionate income. In this manner are the 
managers situated j toiling for a series of years 
in an exceedingly laborious pursuit, they have, 
according to every principle of justice, a claim 
to some remuneration. The knowledge of cul- 
tivating the cane, and making sugar, forms their 
profession ; take this away from them, and they 
have no mode whatever of earning their bread. 
They are indeed worse off than any description 
of inen depending on professional pursuits for 
making a livelihood. Most persons so situated 
still carry something in their heads which keeps 
them above immediate distress; but remove a 
manager from the West Indies, and he becomes, 
literally speaking, entirely destitute. On this 
point I would recal to my reader's recollection, 
that when many of the new wwks began in 
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the river Thames, several persons were thereby 
thrown out of their ordinary mode of livelihood j 
but it ought to be remembered they wefe not 
thrown defenceless on the world; they all re- 
ceived a compensation proportionate to their an- 
nual income. I have been induced to offer these 
remarks the more particularly, as several of 
the managers, finding they could not continue to 
direct the labour of the negroes under some of 
the clauses of the new order in council, have 
emigrated to the Spanish main. To them, at 
least, what has already been done has had all 
the effect of the emancipation of the negroes, 
without any indemnity. Many of them, perhaps, 
had resided for a dozen years, earning their five 
or six hundred a year ; and for those persons to 
be forced abroad to a new place of abode, to 
commence again to seek their fortunes, when 
the energy, and the hopes, and the buoyant 
spirits of youth are gone ; for these persons to 
be told by those in England who have accom- 
plished this work, that no invasion of property 
was meditated, is surely worse than an injus- 
tice, as it is adding insult to injury* If one of 
those persons so exiled should in his future life 
hear the high character of his country for pro- 
bity commemorated, what would be his feelings? 
would they not be simply that this probity existed 
more in theory than in reality ; that he himself 
was a melancholy instance of*its fallacy ; that the 
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British public, in wishing to remove a grievance 
which originated for their benefit, had with the 
grossest selfishness avoided all participation in 
the loss, and had imposed the whole of it on the 
distant colonists? The petitioners, who every 
session load the table of the House of Commons 
with their appeals, if ever they read what they 
sign, will, I hope, on their next attempt, say 
something on the subject. At all events it ought 
to be discussed. Will the managers, who will be 
obliged to give up their situations — the coloured 
proprietors, who will get no work from their 
huckster women — or, suppose what may hap- 
pen, an estate which formerly produced SOOhhds. 
of sugar, reduced to 200 hhds. — will in these 
several cases the parties interested have any 
claim upon the British nation to be remunerated ? 
This, I hope, is putting the matter in a clear light ; 
and I repeat, the House of Commons ought to be 
prepared to decide upon it next session. I look 
on the considerations in this chapter as being 
of a nature quite distinct from the general ques- 
tion, and as involving a principle that the aboli- 
tionists themselves should unite in upholding. I 
consider them as so important, that government 
ought at all events to pause in the prosecution of 
their measures until all the bearings of the sub- 
ject have been more maturely weighed. I am 
of this opinion, totally independent of my senti- 
ments in the following part of the work ; but at 
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the same time, it must be obvious, how much 
more strongly this cautious forbearance ought to 
operate, if I am at all successful in showing that 
the views of tiie abolitionists are fundamentally 
erroneous, inasmuch as they would most mater- 
nally detract from the prosperity of tiie empire, 
and that which to many people will be of more 
importance^ without benefiting the negroes thein* 
selves. 
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CHAP. It 

fAtVIS: 0]^ lUiE COLOlJIES TO THE MbTiHEK COUNTRT. 

Ever since Adam Smith published his work on 
the Wealth of Nations, it must be admitted that 
the opponents to the colonial system have been 
gaining ground. We perceive in all the recent 
debates in parliament, that every speaker of con- 
sideration has supported the doctrine of free trade. 
Many intelligent men, in consequence, have im- 
bibed a notion, that it is of little importance 
whether the British West Indies continue to 
supply ihe country with their produce or not. 
It cannot be denied that this opinion has been 
greatly strengthened by many of the publications 
of the West Indians themselves. By continu- 
ally advancing statements of the quantity of ma- 
nufactures for which a vent is procured, and ar- 
guing upon the old exploded tenets of the mer- 
cantile system, they have led the community to 
suppose that nothing further remained to be said. 
They have also most unaccountably conceived, 
that the innovations which the government is 
now so judiciously making in our mercantile 
policy, are at variance with the principles on 
which the colonial trade is established ; and that 
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therefore they ought to range themselves on the 
opposite side, and vote for a restricted com^ 
merce. This conduct of the West India body has 
done them considerable injury. So far is the 
colonial system from militating against duct ea- 
larged policy which every wise legislator should 
uphold, that, I trust, on examination, it can be 
shown, that even going the utmost length of the 
principles of Mr, Ricardo, the West Indian pos- 
sessions are of the highest importance ; so im- 
portant, that were they ever lost, it would entail 
the most signal misfortunes on this country. Not 
to detain the reader with further remarks, I shall 
here give a very brief outline of the tenets of 
those writers who are hostile to the colonies. - 

According to their doctrines, the capital of 
Great Britain is the foundation of her extensive 
commerce ; and as the interests of individuals 
always prompt them to seek the most advanta- 
geous mart for their dealings, any legislative in- 
terference or partiality is severely condemned. 
A high rate of profit is by no means regarded 
as an additional inducement for any particular 
branch of traflSc, as it is presumed that a pro- 
poilionate risk must thereby be incurred. 

That any benefit would result from restricting 
the colonies solely to the manufactures of the pa* 
rent state, this class of men openly deride as a de- 
lusion ; it being maintained that all importations 
whatever must ultimately be paid by manu£ic- 
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tures } and whether this takes place at once 
between the countries, or whether it is pro*, 
duced by the interchange of the commodities 
of many countries, the result is still plain, that 
whatever is imported into England and consumed 
there must, in the end, be paid for by her ma- 
nu&ctures. To receive sugar from the Brazili^ 
for example, they consider as advalitageousasto 
receive it from Jamaica, provided it could be 
imported equally cheap, no matter in what shape 
the return was made ; foi- even supposing, for 
the sake of argument, the foreign power prohi- 
bited the introduction of manufactures, in that 
case payment would have to be made, either in 
bullion or bills of exchange, or with the commo- 
dities of an intermediate country. If in bullion, 
manufactures must have originally been exported 
to some other country to procure that bullion ; 
and if by bills of exchange or foreign commodi- 
ties, the same reasoning, accurately reflected on 
and traced to its primitive principles, would be 
found equally to operate. At the same time it 
ought to be observed, that the inducement for 
a country to get rid of her raw produce would 
be as much an object as for the other to procure 
a market for her manufactures ; and the trade 
being thus .founded on reciprocal benefits result- 
ing to each, a lasting alliance must be formed 
betwixt them. The economists, whose views I 
: dm describing, deny that war could alter the be^ 
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xiefits derived from this line of policy, as their 
system being founded on the basis of purdias* 
ing articles wherever they could be procured 
dieapest, tlie importation would not be restricted 
to ax^y particular country ; and in case a cessa^ 
tion of intercourse took place with one, it would 
only serve to make the dealings with others more 
extensive. To illustrate more clearly the ad- 
Vantages derived from purchasing commodities 
in the cheapest market, they say*-* Let it be sup- 
posed, that it took 10,000/. of the wares of Bir- 
mingham and of the cottons of Manchester, to 
purchase 500 hogsheads of sugar in Jamaica ; 
and suppose those same wares and cottons could 
]^rcha8e 5S0 hogsheads if sent to the Brazils^ 
HO matter whether directly or through the in- 
tervention of dealings with otiier countries ; in 
this latter case, it is obvious, Great Britain i& 
«0 hogsheads the gainer. So much less does it 
take of her products ; so much less does it tak^ 
<rf the labour of her industrious artisans to pur- 
chase those commodities of which she stands in • 
need. A long detail is then entered into of the - 
great expense of the colonies to Great Britam ^ 
a.nd a few other particulars, principally reganU 
ing patronage, and not very necessary to he 
alluded to, are brought forward to dx}W^ t&«t if j 
i»uch pOBsessttM^jIg^ ttaittKice to trade^ j 
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^W'riters in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
'Biiitaimica, and of other very intelligent inen 
' who are opposed to the West India system. ;The 
^opinions of such persons must necess^ly have 
^eat weight on the community, not only -frd^ 
the talent employed, but from the chd:radteraild 
^extensive circulation of the works in which their 
principles are conveyed. ...ij. 

In replying to them, I may commence by ob- 
serving, that the objections are not against the 
correctness of their theory, as far as it goes ; bftt 
* to their stopping short in the enquiry, and omit- 
eting to consider a great variety of circumstance 
iof so very important a nature as to turn tlie tables, 
cand much more than overbalance whatevef -af- 
^guments can be adduced on the opposite sicte. 
tit would seem, that no sooner were the errors x)f 
the old writers on commerce pointed out, than it 
was conceived nothing further was required^ and 
that it was unnecessary to view the bearings of 
the subject in any other Ught. In the following 
chapter I will . investigate the con'ectness of the 
position, that the West Indies have a monc^ly 
pf the sugar-market. At present I purpose coor 
<aidering, on general principles, the advantages 
which the colonies afford to the mother country. 
These, I am of opinion, may be ranged chiefly 
under the four following heads : — 
, I. The colonies give a vent to the jemploy*- 
jnent of the capital of the parent state^ by parsons 
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lending out money on mortgage, which yields 
advantages not to be derived from any foreign 
trade. 

II. It is erroneous to consider the dealings 
with colonies as only equal to the dealings with 
other countries. They are in reality much more 

' extensive ; and this is occasioned by the persons 
emigrating carrying out along with them British 
customs, manners, and feelings ; from similarity 
of language, and greater freedom and frequency 
of intercourse. 

III. Trade in general is supposed to benefit 
the two trading countries alike ; but with regard 
to the West Indies, the gain which in common 
traffic would be derived by the other country, 
here reverts back to England, from the circum- 
stance of the proprietors either residing there, 
or ultimately returning thither, and bringing all 
their wealth along with them. 

IV. In a political point of view the colonies 
afford many advantages ; by contributing to our 
safety as well as our prosperity ; by giving an 
outlet in period of war to our products, which 
without such possessions could not be obtained ; 
by rearing our national means of defence, and 
rendering that certain which otherwise would be 
precarious. 

I. When a country first begins to distinguish 
itself in commerce, the want of capital is gene- 
rally the greatest difl&culty. In this state of 
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things the temptation of high profit abroad is 
injurious instead of beneficial. By drawing ofi' 
the funds to a distant quarter, it cramps the 
operations of the home trade, which at this pe- 
riod is much more desirable and deserving of 
encouragement By degrees, as the nation by 
its industry and frugality becomes richer, the 
home trade becomes fully stocked, and a portion 
of the capital naturally seeks a vent in foreign 
traffic. Even then the trade with the adjacent 
countries is to be preferred to that with the 
more distant, as the returns are quicker, which 
necessarily puts in motion a greater quantity of 
domestic industry. In the progress of time, 
however, if the nation continue her frugality, all 
these channels of commerce are filled up, and 
the desideratum then becomes, not to pro- 
cure, but to get a vent for capitaL England 
has long passed this period ; her monied men 
experience great difficulty in getting employ, 
ment for their funds ; and on this account, the 
West Indies have not only hitherto afforded 
great benefit, but they might be made to yield 
still more if the present unhappy feelings towards 
them had subsided. I believe this is a distinct 
feature of advantage which they possess. In any 
foreign trade no person would ever think of 
lending out money in a similar manner; the 
difficulty of recovering it in foreign courts of 
law, and the incidents to which it would be 
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liisiblean case of a war, would be considerations, 
so strong, that none would be willing to encoun^ 
ter the risk. In viewing then the question of 
th& colonial trade, this part of the sul]ject shouTd 
be •■ kept distinct ; and I will only appeal to any 
intelligent man of business, to look to Londofv 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol, and lie will 
see how much it has operated in favour of our 
mercantile prosperity. 

II. i Persons leaving their own country to seek 
th^ir' fortunes abroad, it is obvious, will be much 
better customers to the parent state than any 
foreign nation. The powerful influence of early 
prepossessions and habits will naturally tend to 
cement the intercourse, and to make the newly 
established settlement follow all the changes in • 
fstshion which are continually taking place. Not 
only the different articles of clothing, but the 
furniture of the houses, the equipages, and every 
article that ministers to the wants of men, will 
be* imitated and introduced from the mother 
country. If, for example, we take the French 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, and ima* 
gine their population to be exactly equal to that of 
Jamaica ; and suppose their commerce was then 
perfectly open in the manner desired by the advo- 
cates for the free-trade, the dealings with Jamaica 
would certainly be much greater than those with * 
the foreign islands, from the plain obvious cir- 
cumstance of having the same language, and 
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continuiiig to practise a similar mode of livingL 
This very great advantage will be found to bear 
iti every case that can be assumed ; and it ceiv 
tainly invoh?es a consideration sufficiently cogent 
to determine a wise legislature to give ^ ifft^ 
ference on all occasions to British settlementSiv 

III. The efiect produced by the residence of 
a large portion of the West India proprieton. 
in England, though very generally noticed in 
a corsory manner, in difierent publications, ha$ 
never yet been sufficiently investigated* I am 
of i^inion, that it forms the most material feas^ 
ture in the whole system. Ever since we have 
understood the nature of what is termed ac^ustt 
TBi&Rt of the supply to the demand, we have 
been taught to control many points in political 
economy, which before were at best somewhat 
ptdblematicah Thinking men are now pretty 
much agreed, that an extensive consumption it 
the great principle from which prosperity is dan 
rived« The sentiments of Adam Smithy relating 
to productive and unproductive labourers^ are 
at present regarded as not very correct. It is 
iapparent, that it ia quite out of the question for 
men to work, unless they can procure a market 
for their commodities. Whenever a manu&cw 
turer finds a sale for his wares^ he soon displays 
his activity in having them produced ; but w&en 
they remain on his hands, he forbears furti^er 
exertion, and thus a genea*al stagnation of com^ 
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merce most infallibly ensues. The truth of this 
being obvious to every understanding, it becomes 
necessaiy to lay down a position, the bearings 
of which it requires some little reflection to per- 
ceive, that any demand existing abroad for ma- 
f\ nufactures is quite useless, unless there be a cor- 

responding consumption for the returns at home. 
It is only a great importing country which c£in 
be a great exporting country. The quantity of 
the precious metals annually required must be 
of exceedingly insignificant amount, being only 
for the wear and tear of the coin, and any addi- 
tional plate used by private individuals, as the 
people grow richer. What is imported over and 
above these requisites has to be regarded as any 
other commodity, and consequently will be sent 
to - that part of the world where it can be most 
profitably employed. Since then wealth is not 
acquiredby a country hoarding up gold and silver, 
but rather by getting rid of them, it is pretty 
plain, that in the end, there must be the con- 
sumption for foreign commodities at home, or 
the country could not very long continue to ex- 
port her manufactures. It is on this account 
that the residence of the rich, requiring the en- 
joyment of a great many foreign luxuries, con- 
tributes so much to advance a country in powen 
The benefit which they confer is not merely the 
local encouragement they give to tlie working 
classes around them ; it is, perhaps, the much 
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greater advantage of introducing more extensive 
articles of gratification from other countries, and 
consequently giving a greater stimulus to the in- 
dustry of the people to produce manufactures to 
pay for these in return. To make this point - 
still more dear, let it be imagined, that London 
were swallowed up by an earthquake : the effect ' 
this event would produce on the manufactures/ 
of Lancashire would not be only that it was a 
market lost to her directly, but we have . to re- 
flect on the far more important consideration 
that it would soon stop the exports of Liverpool 
to the Spanish main or the Brazils. . Say that the 
returns at present are in gold and silver, what, 
in the case we have supposed, would then be 
done with these ? What is wanted is not the 
gold and silver, but it is what gold and silver will 
^purchase. At present these precious metals go 
to France and to China, to purchase the wines and 
the teas, a great part of which is now consumed 
in London ; but suppose this place to be put of 
existence, where would then be the people to 
consume them as before ? The effect would 
necessarily be, that the gold and silver niust. ac- 
cumulate beyond the purposes of trade ; and what 
would be the result of this accumulation ? Most 
certainly the result would be, that it would have 
an immediate effect with the exchanges of other 
countries, and that a greater quantity of those 
raetals Would be given for labour, and all the 
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articles <^life* In this situation, notwithstanding 
the abundance of gold and silver, the artisans 
would be in the greatest distress, and the manu- 
facturers would soon discover the necessity of 
limiting their business, and.that they could never 
think of exporting to the same extent as ibr<^ 
merly, imtil a home mart, equal to the mighty 
city which had been destroyed, was once more 
restored. This doctrine of consumption forma 
indeed the most interesting enquiiy in the whole 
range of political science. It is by this means 
that England has been exalted to her present 
pre-eminence. What, we may exclaim, led to 
the improvement of the steam engine, and to 
the invention of the cotton machinery, those 
matchless specimens of the ingenuity of man ? 
Not certainly the recreations of recluse philoso* 
phers, but the plain practical cause, that the 
demand for labour was greater than the supply. 
If we look around us, we may behold many coun« 
tries which have remained stationary in industry 
and in arts for centuries, for want of an adequate 
stimulus to tarouse the exertions of the inha^ 
bitants ; but I believe the world has never yet 
seen ah instance, where there was an extensive 
home market, without gigantic strides being 
made to keep pace with it, and very frequently 
to go beyond it. I trust that by this time the 
reader will perceive the bearing of the dbserv* 
ations^ which I have thought proper to make^ 
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fbr-fthe purpose of more fully developiug the 
advantages which the West Indies, above all 
other colonies, yield to the mother country. It 
is not necessary to adduce the quantity of ma-- 
nufactures exported, or to draw a picture of 
distresses which would befal the artisans in 
this country, in case we were abandoned: we 
should rather dwell on the great extent and value 
of our produce ; the many millions it brings an- 
nually to be «pent in England ; and the powerful 
aid thus given to the most material of all consi- 
derations, the home consumption. One of the 
most distinguished of our opponents, in ai^uing 
against us, observed, that the returns of the 
exports to the West Indies overrated the quan-^ 
>tity used there; a considerable portion being 
re-exported to the Spanish main. If this were 
the case, I answer, so much the better ; as tlien^' 
so much greater was the balance of the trade, 80 
much greater was the amount that came to be 
expended in England. If any person will trace 
this subject in all its ramifications, and car^ully 
meditate on the benefits conferred by the distri. 
bution of our funds on the different classies ixi 
society, the demand it creates for labour, the 
istimulus it affords to exertion (and, I apprehend, 
it will clear up many matters in his mind), he 
will cease to wonder how England has become 
t}ie asylum of all the useful arts, and a general 
pattern of industry to her neighbours. In point 
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of fact, there can be no difference whatever, in 
the encouragement given to the various artificers, 
between a gentleman of Yorkshire who resides 
and spends his income in London, and a West 
India proprietor who also lives there and spends 
an equal amount. They both equally contribute 
in their expenditure to consume the various 
products of foreign countries, and on that ac- 
count to call forth the exertions of the working 
classes to produce manufactures to pay for these 
in return. It is, therefore, quite erroneous to con- 
sider the colonial system merely in the light of an 
interchange of commocjities between two coun- 
tries. The West Indies should rather be regarded 
as a number of exceedingly rich provinces, 
from which the mother country derives all the , 
benefits, unattended with any of the disad- 
vantages, frequently resulting from - such posses- 
sions. She has the benefit of the rich residing 
among her, and has not the disadvantage of 
being incumbered in making provisions for the 
poor, the latter class, being amply provided for 
in their own respective places of residence. It 
is. not requisite to enter into a detail, to point 
out the manner in which the income of our set- 
tlements is distributed over the different classes 
engaged in West India pursuits. It is only 
necessary to take the total amount of the im- 
ports into England, and after deducting the 
value of the exports, the balance is obviously 
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clear revenue, gained to the general income of 
the country. I could not, I believe, present this 
to my readers in a more palpable manner than 
to suppose we took the district of England, south 
of the Thames, and assuming that a proposition 
were advanced to deprive of their incomes all the 
landlords of the counties of Berks, Wilts, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex, Every body, I presume, will 
admit that this would be a great misfortune, and 
that it would produce the most sensible effect on 
the prosperity of the empire ; yet precisely simi- 
lar, as regards the nation, would be the result, if 
the theory of those men who call themselves 
political economists were carried into effect with 
respect to abandoning the colonies. And it ought 
to be further observed, that I do not here in- 
clude the benefits derived from those persons, 
who having made their fortunes, have disposed 
of their property, and have retired to the place 
of their nativity, to spend the remainder of their 
years: this particular in itself merits, careful 
reflection. It would be a most instructive lesson, 
if we were to take the history of every county 
in England from the time of Charles II. ; to 
examine into the changes which have taken 
place in the proprietors of the land j to review 
the improvements and the enclosures which 
have been made; and then to sum up and 
show how much of this had been done by the 
funds of the colonial trade. • I do not mean by 
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those funds the gains which might have been 
realised in any other traffic with foreign coun- 
tries ; I mean that profit which the foreign 
country itself would have derived j which from 
the planters coming home has reverted back to 
England, and which, if I may so term it, has 
transferred itself into every channel of business and 
most powerfully augmented the national resources. 
It may perhaps be necessary to make some 
allusion to what is sometimes brought forward as 
a set off against the advantages I have been 
describing. The evils of absenteeship are ad- 
duced, and the appeal to the public is,— -Would 
you think of benefiting your own country by the 
miseries of the colonies ? 

I hope a very brief exposition will show that 
the absentees in the West Indies are very dif- 
ferently situated from absentees in general in 
other countries. In Ireland, for instance, the 
non-residence of the landlords is a serious evil ; 
but what is the reason ? In that country popu- 
lation is so abundant, that the majority of the 
people cannot find employment. There is not 
the presence of wealth to give play to industry, 
and to call fortji the exertions of the various 
operative classes. The result is too apparent 
in the misery and idleness which inevitably 
follow. As regards, however, the West Indies^ 
there is no such state of things : the labourers 
are all agricultural ; there is no redundant popu- 
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in the same breath, they would advocate the abaof 
donpient.pf the West Indies, — an abandonxaeDt 
which, I again repeat, would be equal in its e£r 
fects to driving away the landlords of a ve^y 
considerable district in England. These :4)W 
serf ations, I trust, merit attention. The miapj^F 
fest advantages resulting from the residence , ei 
the West India proprietors enter too palpably 
into every branch of industry to escape obsenfe 
ation, if any reflection is bestowed. Let a^s^y 
citizen of London imagine to himself^ the msu^ji 
houses occupied by them in the metropolis. bsrf 
coming tenantless; and Bath and Cheltenha^iy 
and other parts of the kingdom, equally d/^ 
serte4 by this class of people ; let him iitfig^i 
gine these men totally ruined, and forsake^ b^ 
thp country of their birth — what would ba jy# 
feelings if he were zealously alive to the happt*i 
ness of hi^ fellows, or the prosperity of his conwff 
try ? Would he not say that the work had be^p^ 
accomplished at a dreadful price, and that it b^ 
hoved the legislature to pause well before ^f\ 
took the decisive step, which, if wrong, nevot) 
could be repe^-led ? . . t. ^^^ 

IV. We have yet to consider the political ad»i 
vantages. - uj 

In this particular the changes which haver 
taken place in the public mind are fully as greati 
as those we have been examining. The cekM^ 
brated navigation act, so long the bofial <&isf 
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being the wisest in the statute-book, has lost 
its admirers^ and by ms^y is treated with open 
derision. In this instance, as in other mno- 
vations, there may be a good deal of correct- 
ness, and also, perhaps, a good deal of error. . It 
is not my intention to consume time in examine- 
ing what has been so much more fully ^x^ 
anuned biit lately; I will content myself with 
asking one simple question — What would this 
countiy have done during the late war, had. it 
not been for her colonies ? Where would she 
have got a vent for her manufalctures ; where 
would she have procured her draughts of sailr? < 
Ofs; where would she have raised her resources^ 
had it not been for the' colonial system ? Wh«i 
her intercourse with other countries was stopped; 
when Buonaparte, by his Milan and Berlin de. 
crees, had excluded her from all Europe, how 
would she, single-handed, have maintained the 
conflict, and have upborne the almost expiring li- 
berties of the world, had it not been for the aid of 
th<*e settlements she had peopled? Surely, if 
there be any period of history on which future 
generations will dwell with proud exultation, it 
is the late memorable struggle, when Britain 
presented her fearless front to her host of ene- 
mies, and, like a virtuous matron, gathering her 
family around her, placed her faith in her own 
possessions, and braved the threatened dangen 
We may be assured that the system which accom- 

D 
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plished this cannot be a bad one; and he must 
be coIdfUooded indeed who would meditate a 
change^ on the audacious authority of a mere 
speculative theory. 

It may be necessary to remind the piibUc, 
that they are not in possession of all the i^ogai^ 
settlements in the West Indies. Many powers 
are . now looking on with eager satisfacticm at 
the attempts which are making to deteriorate 
and to ruin the possessions of the Britiah 
crown* And while a mortal blow has beepi 
levelled at us, they have been watching in 
silent expectation of beholding our ruin, aqd 
of raising themselves to more relative ixo^ 
portance. It is well known that several o^ 
those powers view £ngland with envious dsi- 
trust, and some, perhaps, with deadly hatred; and 
it woi^d be melancholy to contemplate the issuer 
sdiould there ever, be a diminution of our naval 
preponderance^: As an admirable writer has 
stated^ the settlements of Great Britain may be 
regarded as the outworks of the empire, which, 
in case of a wai*, are the first attacked. They 
keep the enemy from our own shores ; their loss 
will be the first symptom of our decline ; and 
when that event arrives, we shall soon have 
hostilities off the coasts of Lancashire and Kent, 
which, under a better policy, would take place in 
Canada and the West Indies. This great question 
of maintaining distant settlements, and of preserv- 
ing a nursery for seamen, is the most important 
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khiH presents ittdf to i stetesin»r. • In deciding 
^upicitift;' if W tfre fegukted by the befet of all 
giiMe!i, expeAeMei we &hall natarally enquii»e, 
has the system answered the piirj)6se, ^ has jit 
*ini#'i If it Has^hswered, trhy hazard the change ? 
I^tt hot soi'jeiethiiig like the>heedltft6s fecklessnesi^ 
^ctf IWfsf^itty , (Hssatdsfied^ with the present, and 
%i5^hig dfter change ? Although it is not very 
Hk^ffy that Great Britain would lose. her power 
irtthSn a^hort period, yet at the same time, it 
^ftfligbt ultimately happen. Where is now^ we 
*lnay ask, the enterprise of those states which, at 
'^e time, made them so prominent in maritime 
^rtrrstiits ? Many of them are at present scarcdy 
^ard bf in European history. Might not a 
i^ilirr fate hereafter attend England, should 
^*er legidature neglect whely to watch over hef 
difrstinies, and make the evil day as distant as pos» 
liHile? The rapid progress of luxury has at 
¥<^dy dbne iiiUch to enervate the inhabitants: 
% may be truly said, that if it were not for there^ 
i^urces of Scotland and Ireland, England wouM 
iSnd some difficulty in raising a considerable 
iaSrmy; whenever circumstances should demand it 
^Phe reason is apparent. The superior comforts of 
ffie latter nation render few persons willing to 
ettcbfenter the irksomeness of military pursirits j 
whUe, to the former, they afford a* life of comi 
parative ease.' By a parity of argument in this 
Jiiatrticular, if the policy of the country did not 
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inuki; it iiujKTativc that the number of seamen 
b(! kept up, iH it not po8sibIe that a similar re- 
Hiilt might one day take place with this class 
of people, and make them averse to encounter 
the hurdMliipH of* a sea-faring life ? It is well 
known that their wages are at present relatively 
beyond tliose of the ordinary descriptions of la- 
bour. 'I'hcHo i^efiections awaken important ideas, 
and Mhouhl make men pause before they iitf)f>- 
vute on that policy which has borne the nation 
victorious through lior struggles, and carried her 
to her present }>itch of prosperity. 

I luivo now concluded my detail of what I 
deem the priuci|ml benetits of the colonial sys- 
tem ; and I have some ex)KHrtation that they will 
Hatislv the ix'ader« 1 have no wish to imder-rate 
the exertions of those in opposition ; but Imuirt; 
Hay. their views apiKHur to me neither judicious 
iKu^ iHMuprehonsive. The party who are loud- 
tHit iu iiouiHUK'iug us to the public are those 
|iei^\M^s oi\)i:^\l iu the Kast India trade. That 
this puH^etsls ti\>m a not verv estimable teeling 
\4' human uatui\> Uvmo ^xndd dispute ; and with 
ix>!ai\) t\^ the advantage's which the widely ex- 
t^uie\l dvMuitti\Mis \4^ the K»»t vield to this coun- 
|iQr% it will IM )HMrhaps be auivji^ tv> a>nsidef diem 
r ^ ww^ IvHit kMid» as tb<i«e applied to 

• IM |M«Wtt has e\>fr yec ptiK 

W ^"^ ;ft ttrUish iu<rckiat kod- 
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territories. The uncertainty and risk are much 

:t6d great. Instances therfe doubtless' may be of 

^^t' gre6dy avidity of some of the servants of 

^^di^irrimefift lending out tlte«r gains at a usuri- 

*oUs inteirest; but that mercantile and wholesome 

X^Vahce of m^riey which benefits both the bor- 

Vbwer^nd the lender has never yet taken place. 

'^TWey who reflect on the present state of England, 

*^fen. her capitalists transport funds abroad to 

*iffestifcitate the esthausted treasuries of fore^ 

^j^ttetttates, '^U appreciate as they ought to do 

the advantage which must follow if she could get 

^rift^f the to within her own dominions. 

'^ 11. The first feature which strikes an enquirer 
^ ^im this subject is the immense extent of the po- 
^pulatioil in India, and the small amount of the 
^^Mtfaiifactures consumed from thiis country. We 
^HUvef^t tblekfh that British manners have made 
=^%i3^ ctihside^We pirog*dss. The reason is, tiie 
^^0^rift3ists*]^affe sdsuperstitiotfs W^v^eneration for 
^TiS'editaj^y prejildfidefs and aficietit^ciistoms^ tii^t 
Sft is next to impossible to effect ia change. This 
^ i|5^a most powerful drawback from their utility ; 
'and I would venture an opinion, that the period 
is not far distant when there will be more deal- 
'''ings with the infant colonies of Van Diemen's 
^ ti^d'and New Holland than with the 100 mil- 
lions of Hindustan. 

' III; But the chief and most important feature 
of theWest Indian system is the benefit of her 
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planters residing in England. In this the' East 
is utterly deficient Suppose the intercourse wiA 
the West to be stopped, and sugar exclusively 
obtained from the East, who would be ben(ifited; 
and who would be the loser ? The benefit woiitd 
go to the natives in India, and the loser would 
be England herself : so much of the income' of 
the inhabitants residing within her, that is to 
say, so much of the national income, being' r^ 
duced. Lest any thing should cross the readfef^ 
mind to detract from this pliain circumstaTio6,'*I 
will show to a demonstration, in the next chapter^ 
that the ideaof the West Indies exercising a mo^o- 
poly of the sugar-market is a complete delusibn. 
And if this be the case, the result is surely obvibu^ 
that, no matter how we take the subject in' 'Mi 
enlarged national light, if Great Britain import 
her 250,000 liogsheads of sugar from the East, 
she must cle&rly pay for them, while if she im- 
port them from the West ^he gets fully one-habf 
of them for nothing. 

IV. Respecting the political benefits little 
need be said. The only possible one that I can see 
would be that of yielding some revenue ; but of 
this there is not- the least hope, from a very satis- 
factory proof that she is deeply in debt. I make 
no statement of the frail fabric of the Indimi 
empire ; I draw no picture of the eflfec* of an 
unfortunate battle to break the charm of the 
invincibility of British arms; but I may be 
allowed to observe, that were the advantages of 
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India far greater than they are, it is wise and 
politic in a statesman, in his measures, to make 
choice of that which may be made secure 
and permanent, in preference to what is attended 
with hazard, and liable to be overturned* If , the 
British were driven from India, no person would 
ever dream of recovering its possession j but as . 
regards the sugar-colonies of the western henu- 
s{>here, consisting of small islands or settlement;s 
along the coasts of the continent, it is evident 
that they must always be secure to the power whp 
is mistress of the seas. 

, By this contrast with the eastern empire th$ 
^vantages of the West Indies are made stiU 
more apparent. The principle p^ perish the ad- 
Viantages, if* they militate against the humanity 
io£ ike country, is, perhaps, noble and magnani- 
^mpus } and 1 am very far from impugning its 
.<k>rrectness« I would merely remark, that t)ie 
public should be clearly, fully^ and honestly, in- 
formed upon the business ; that, in a word, the 
ioss c^ the colonies would bring serious, evils on 
;^s country* A more corr^t : enquiry would, 
probi^lyt then be instituted into the natur^of this 
iiumsmity; and it, is likely, that the qonpid^ra- 
tion would ultimately b^, not how the: colonies 
should be tampered with and gpt rid oj^ but how 
.they should be fostered and preserved* 
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CHAP. III. 

TBE BRITISH WEST INDIES EXERCISE NO MONOPOLY IN 

THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The duty on East India sugar being 10^. 
higher than on that of the West Indies, the 
public have been led to suppose that the 
latter have had a monopoly of the home 
market. These sentiments have been echoed 
in a variety of publications. I shall, how- 
ever, only particularly allude to two of thetn, 
which from the character of the writers are fre- 
quendy brought forward by a certain party in 
this country. Mr. Stephen, in the preface to his 
last publication, and Mr. Cropper of Liveipool, 
in some of his letters, state, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, that the British public pay to the 
.West Indies nearly two millions annually more 
-JB jthe cost of sugar than they would pay if 
Jtbey were .to take the article from the East 
Illdies. Of the correctness of this position the 
xaader may judge from the following brief ex. 
'^mination. For the sake of greater clearness I 
shall consider the subject under two heads. 

I. To show the manner in which the price of 
$ugar is regulated. 
_II. To make some reflections resulting there- 
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from, no less deserving consideration on account 
of humanity, than as taken merely in a mercan- 
tile point of view. 

I. Every person at all conversant with the 
matter is aware that the quantity of sugar an- 
nually imported into Great Britain from her co- 
lonies is considerably beyond her c(Hisumption ; 
i* lai^e export has consequently to take place to 
the Continenti no matter what price is likely to 
be obtained. In other commodities, shipments 
in general are made to a foreign port in con- 
sideration^ of the prices there being higher thaii 
,at home ; if such be not the case, the article is 
held over, if it cannot, in; the mean time, be 
sold favourably, in expectation of a shorter 
supply coming" forward, and the market taking 
a more favourable turn ; but as to sugar^ where 
heavy capitals are invested in its cultivation 
' which cannot be withdrawn, and where, from 
time immemorial, the supply has greatly ex- 
ceeded the home-consumption, it would be quite 
uiseless to hold over, in expectation of a more fa- 
.^ourable state of things. Shipments must, una- 
voidably, take place to the only vent for the article, 
the continent of Europe, where it necessarily sells 
at the same rate as sugar from other quarters, be 
that rate high or low. The quantity exported con- 
sists, it may be said, entirely of refined sugar ; and 
on this account many persons are frequently per- 
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plexed in investigating the manner in which prices 
are ultimately determined, both in foreign mar* 
kets and in England. The reason why refined iff 
exported in place of raw, I shall hereafter ex- 
plain i for the present I may state, that it makes 
no difference whatever as to the principles we 
are examining. In all the markets on the Con* 
tinent, British sugar has to compete witii fo- 
reign : ; in Hamburgh, for instance, to whidi 
port a very large export takes place for the 
supply of the interior of Germany, a consider^^ 
able quantity of sugar refined in Holland is sold. 
Tbe Dutch sugar, perhaps, is inferior to 'the 
British, and sells for somewhat less ; butit is ob- 
vious that this variation in price has its Hmits, and 
nmsk be exactiy proportioned to a corres^ndin^ 
di£^ence in quality : should a fall take place in 
the one, a relative reduction must equally fol-^ 
low in the other. When, therefore, it is con- 
sidled that the English sugar must of necesi^ty 
go forward, it will be apparent that its superiority 
of qualify can, in reality, make no difference in the 
position we are maintaining, but that it must: be 
regulated by the price . of other sugar abroad. 
In this case tiie price of all sugar in Londcoi 
must be adjusted to the same scale. Were it 
either higher or lower the thing would soon rec- 
tify itselfj by the merchants either forbearing to 
ship, or increasing the competition to send 
their good? forwards The price of refined sugar 

21 
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in England being thus regulated by the price 
of that selling on the Continent, it obviously 
follows that the price of the raw is regulated by 
that of the refined. It is somewhat curious in this 
case to observe, that the article does not ascend 
firoiii its crude to the manufactured state to fix 
its value, but that it descends from its manur 
^K^ured state to its crude, to determine the 
utmost that can be given for it. We may iUus* 
trate the point yet further : suppose a fall of 
5 per cwt. to take place in Amsterdam, this 
enable the merchant to sell his refined in the 
interior of Germany so much cheaper: in tihal 
case British sugar abroad must also fall ; prices in 
England must again foUow this reduction ; and 
the refiner being able to give so much less t^ 
tise merchant, the price of raw must be equaUy 
reduced. . 

It is indispensably necessary that perscms 
should be awaxe of this principle, before thiey 
can attempt to ibrin zny correct opinion on 
measures affecting the West Indies. A very- 
great majority of people consider the price of 
sugar to be deterraifled by the London market : 
as Aat port is r^arded as the emporium^ and i^ 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain is four 
times as much as in the largest country in 
Europe, it seems at first view that the more ex- 
tenavc^ market should regulate the rest AH 
tliis would be perfectly correct: if Great iBritatfi 
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received sugar from all parts of the tvorld stt 
the same duty; but so long as the restriciiVe 
isyst^m prevails, hiatf6rs arie guided bjr V^fy 
tiSft&f^lit fl^i'iuciples. There are, however; tithtlr 
jffersbifs who fiequire to be' answered more iii 9^- 
l^il ; who state that though thd price in Holloa 
lias the principal effect in determitiiiig the]^ride 
6f ^gar gettibirally, it is i&.r frotn being this feSfe 
eitiise ; for the consumption of the GontirielSt 
tifMAjg: about equal to the present sujjplj^,^^i!ftfe 
eif ciitoSfstnce of a large quantity going Hfi^ttrh 
l^gMrid; must necessarily havfe an effebt' di^ tftfe 
ipiicie. Shbuld it be withdrawti it Vould ''dlH- 
^Wbusly caiisfe sbme deficiency^ the natural fiSf- 
^hfey 6f ' W^iiiiSi w6uld be to raise prices ; isthW^if 
^e alibw this to be the caSe, We must eqiaMr 
gi'atit that it unites with other markets in de- 
^rmihing the rate at which sugar cain bd sBHf. 
If W, hdWeVer, ih(eiined: to think, a short ^xaifitrf- 
ati6n will show, that whether a large;, stoaJr^ '6r 
any export taike place from England, if 'ft 
operate at all, it operates in a very trifling 
degree. 

' Gn reverting to the Continent, we find that 
'Amsterdam may be termed a free port. Muscb- 
vistdo su^ar is admitted from every part of tHe 
^orld at the same rate of duty. If any otfe 
country can produce the article cheaper than it 
can be had from another, it will, of course, hsn/e 
the preference. Such being the caiSe, ^we have f!j^4t 
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to isnquire,£roij[i what countriefii the importation, 
for the last few years, ha^ taken place ; and whe- 
ther the cultivation in those countries is.decUniujg, 
i^ stationary, or 13 increasing. If it be declining, 
we are justified in presuming, that the market 
has been in an unnatural state, and that the glut 
will be speedily removed ; if stationary, from the 
g^rsiduallyincrea^ic^ consumption^ we may in time 
^ticipate a. similar result : but if it be increas- 
i^, we musti^admit;^ no matter what is said to the 
i?ontraiy, that it is still a^ording the fair profits 
of stock J and that wliile such continues, the 
price of all. other sugar must be reduced to the 
same level. It appears that Surinam and the 
. Havannah are the places from whence the largest 
proportion of sugar is imported into Holland* 
l^or |:hese few years past, the import frcaji thps^ 
settlements has been sp increasing, as* nearly to 
beat competition from other quarters out of this 
field. Nor is this all. The low price has pre- 
vailed sufiiciently long to stop the progress, of 
^cultivation, were the planters dissatisfied with 
the price they are obtaining ; but so far from 
^such a feeling existing, we have good reasoij to 
assert tha^t, up to this day, slaves are imported 
, who are placed on sugar-plantations. The price 
of sugar^ then, in those colonies, may be said to 
be at its natural rate. To avoid any ambiguity 
of language, I mean by this expression, a case 
where persons wiU run the risk of carrying slaves. 
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will bear some degree ttf th6 obloquy which to «ft- 
tai6hed to such 2t traffic, and yet are content nvilA 
the return which is given to theral in the ntfpei^ 
ceeds of their sugar. So long as this siyst^ 
prevails, ainy fluctuation in the price of sugat 
proceeding from a short or over supply must bi 
exceedingly trifling. Indeed it rarely hapjli^Xi^ 
that, in a market open to all the world, th^ra 
can be muchdiflference in the total quantily which 
cotoes fiHTward. Should: there be a deficiency 
in Surinam, it may not be so in Cuba; isat 
even should it be so there^ it may be the reverse 
in the Brazils, or in the East Indies. B&f 
sides this, there is another circumstance to be 
attended to< A celebrated writer maintains, thkt 
the bve^lus or deficiency of merely one crop of 
grain cannot much afiect the price in a countrf^ 
where the trade is free, though the effect of two 
siniilar seasons might This is owing tothestOiCk 
which, at any given time, is remaining on hatldV 
and which, as it may be termed^ allows time ^ to 
come and go, until the market has ultimately redo-** 
vered and adjusted itself to the regular supply and 
demand. If such be the case in grain, we may- 
naturally infer that sugar, being in its value oP 
less comparative bulk, and, therefore^ more.eaigily 
kept over, would be still less likely to be aflfected 
in its price. If we had any correct mi^ans of juic- 
ing, we should find this position borne out ii* 
every unrestricted market j for the great varia-' 
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lions wliicb.are 90 frequently taking place I at* 
la^ute entirely to rumours of war^ and isuch other 
causes, a& are quite accidentaL I think, there- 
fore, if we give the matter careful rdiecticm, we 
shall perceive that any reasonable export that can 
take place from England can have ha^cdly any 
effect upon the permanent price on the iCohti-' 
neni The price of sugar from England is in^ 
vwjBhly the highest that can be got ; the pride 
of the sugar which competes with it is the lowest 
that can be takem The rate of the oni» the 
planters would eagerly increase, if they could; 
but when any of the conunodily is brought lower 
into ^the market, they are obliged to accede to 
the depression : the rate of the other regulates 
the whole ; it is that rate which the plant^s of 
Surinam, and Cuba, and the Brazils, are willing 
to take ; and at which rate they are desirous of 
siiU further extending their cultivation by the 
importation of fresh slaves. In illustration of 
this theory, let one fact be stated: a few 
years ago the quantity of sugar exported from 
Great Britain was 40,000 hogsheads more than 
in 1823 : this decrease has not been caused hy 
any decrease in the consumption on the Con« 
tini^^ Whi6h,on the contrary, has been materially 
increasing. 

If, then, there were any truth in the posdtion 
that a large or a small quantity exported from 
England operated at all in adjusting the prices 
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abroad^ it would natiindly fbUovtr tittt iliis iMt * 
supply goiug from Englmd would caase a defr 
cieacy^ the reasonable eSkct c£ which would' 
be to advance the price. But has such beeartte^ 
case? Directly the. contraory. In the very ifiuje - 
of 40,000 ^ hogsheads going less from Englaad,'^ 
and an increasing consumption operating at iiie - 
safne timet prices on the Continent have feUen* 
The importation into Holland has, from the tcoOf 
tinuation of the slave trade, still managed to kedp 
ad^sted to the demand required, no matter what 
went from England. '?•' 

II. I have now shown that, in place of IAm^ 
West Indies exercising a monopoly, the price of 
sugar in Ei^land is entirely dependent on tibat 
of tiie cheapest market in Europe; and it ia' 
truly important to reflect that in this cheapest 
market East India sugar is completely beaten 
out of OHnpetition. When such is the case, ife 
is abundantly clear that the people do not pay ' 
a friaction more for their sugar than if no prjoteot- 
ing.duly existed. Did the West Indies imitate 
the example of a Dutch company of old, and dei ' 
stroy their sugar in the same manner as that com^ 
pany destroyed the spices, for the purpose of keep*, 
ing the supply within the demand, there mi^t 
then.be some truth in the charge of monopoly. 
Or, to bring the case nearer home, did they act 
like the East India Company, who, in the article 
of tea, take care to so nicely proportion the 
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aigNM no wi^ degree of faniid^hdiidd^ i^^^ liiK 
tir^cDi^pweii^to talk of tlie iiteKdtsrtf the^^ieoi^ 
^tl«& th& bod)? they attad: are perfectfy inAcK^ ' 
ctMII, aiod wheu diey thmaselves possessf tbe^ 
ndflfti { eiKteMiva and reprehen!3H>le xaammpolafir 
^wjuek the wQrid wei sam - ^ ^ * 

ijliiMk I flJMmld he (xsfaaidwed ia overlook ewfM 
poifeiQlP th($ mbj^clb I sd^ bero maket scmem! ali'»' 
liKdoo to what the parties agmnst ihe fsoidnitti^' 
aftui iMpit^^irward^'tffthe^^ii^par^kfa^ 
l^il».p«e8wtdraf«b^ w^rwil}^^ is eqiial^/ 
a}|Mtt^<i.Qr6«*. It will QatVQthoetiiDKgraKt atoned 
wkel muMi be obv^QW tch esimyp^imii$. iha't tKft^'' 
S!iiigai>^(HQ]^^ W aft a4y4»t8get Weii!©it »^ fi>riti.^ 

tbii |ii«e b^iw^esk AiQ^t^^^ ];<dwd^Mi^ w>«liA 
hawe Jjbe mmk r^htms^^%»/myf(^m^r\^^ 
Londoa «ptd I^iy^qpopl. HMti lot it n^t be^'8ii{>- ' 
poM^ that iti? Qflly/ tb^ prodii^e of tbfe West fok^^ 
duii^ /wbichi deliver tbe advaQtugQ;: that of tb9 

siqgf^iti^ tb^Q^y Qn«» t^ cusi posfibly mm^'^ 
b^iAabeBt ^ thd liMm9ly tQ rQ(Raftn;^« namc^: 

^ Tb» diuty «t' l^, |o be taken off j tb^ 
b^HjRty t^b^ t^ken <^: 

8^ Th^ duty to r«np|«Hi^tb<^ wa^i tb^ bowtyr 
to b^taki^ jQfff. 

Qft tb^ fir^t ci^sft, wbiebis the iw^st fevowable 

E 



ifar.ihe^ £^t India Company that can be fxyken^ 1Mr<9 
\iatve very correct means of deciding, A fyyi 
}^etr9^go the price in Amsterdam, which has hem 
fifhowa to be the governing market for Europei 
yras higher than it is at present by more than 
the amount of the bounty. At that period 
tbci wge for the importation of East India sqgar 
ifffis at its height ; and, as the importers th^Bt 
f plyes stated that they sold at a loss, it is pretty 
Q|)vious they could not maintain the competitioii, 
vvrTh^ second case, taking off both the'diity ao^ 
^Ite^ drawback, would bring the price of sugmr i^ 
£n^£tnd precisely to the same rate as now in Aa^ 
atertlain y and if the East India sugar could not 
]3K&<wld when the price there was a few shilliiiigs 
liigher, «till less could it be afforded to be sold 
$(t jjfNre^ent. Of this we may be sensible, if vr^ 
bnly direct our attention to the quarters &oin 
whence the importations take place into that port 
-^^ The thurd case, if carried into effect, would 
cause a positive loss to the East India traders. 
II* they can only, at present, sell a very limited 
quantity from the lowness of the price, it is to be 
sispposed, if the price were still lower, by 5s.ot6s. 
per jOwW they could sell none at all. T^iey, in 
Dealit^j are as much interested to keep up the 
pric^jiof sugar, as the West India planter. Be- 
cause West India sugar only is refined, many 
peraons, at first view, suppose it only receiver 
the ^advantage of the bounty. It ought to be 
recollected, that the price of all the raw sugar ji^ 
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net^eiSB^ly regulated by the rate the refined sells 
for oi the Continent j as it is pretty plain, that, 
tiie t efiner giving to the merchant the utmost that 
he can give for that quality which answers his 
purpose, the price of all other qualities must be 
iadjusted in proportion. 

To more fully expose the fallacy of the idea of 
Idle East Indies supplying sugar cheaper than the 
West, it ought to be remarked, that there are at 
present advantages which would cease, did a more 
^gjttended importation take place. It is stated by 
Die East India Company that sugar is frequently 
used as ballast : this is, no doubt, true ; but it caii 
only operate to a certain extent. Let it be ima- 
gined that 6000 tons could be used in this manner^ 
tO'> bring forward all the light goods from Iiidia, 
it is obvious that if 6000 tons more are shipped, 
they must be charged with a regular freight ; and 
if we take an increase of 60,000 tons, what is 
employed as ballast becomes so small, iif pro- 
portion to the whole quantity, as to make a very 
immaterial difference in the cost ; and a freight 
tiuist evidently be charged corresponding to the 
great length of the voyage. It appears, there- 
fore, abundantly clear, that the outcry in favour 
(yf the East India sugar has been solely to delude 
the credulity of the population at large, by 
nuking them imagine they paid more for their 
sugar than they would do if the duties were 
assimilated. Several of the West Indians them- 
selves have encouraged the opinion i nor is it^ 
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perhaps, on reflection, by my means 3iirpmipg* 
Man doubts when he does not Understand, aiUi 
when his doubts strike in with his iikt^teBt he 
is loud and clamorous, from apprehenstion «f 
the: worst ? 

To the man, however, more accu^tpm^d tp 
view conimerce in its enlarged relation^ thftn in 
its mere details, it will appear qopviUcing that 
there is little likelihood of the East Indi$. sug^ 
doing injury to the West Indies. For my owe 
part, I never failed to ridicule what I termed 
the idle fears of the colonists, when the debate 
in Parliament were taking place ; though I 
knew well that every slave-cargo I heard <^ 
arriving in Surinam, operated in a serious degree 
to the detriment of our own planters. It here may 
be asked, as it was by the late Mn Ricardc^ sinice^ 
then, sugar from the East can do you no hanfi^ 
what is it you are afraid of? Why not give^ thfe 
East India Company, like children calling for a 
play-thing, that which they desire ? To thi« tbf 
answer is plain and decisive ; that it is not wise 
policy to encourage a species of idle speculation 
from which the country could derive no ben^t ( 
that many persons would heedlessly embark in 
the East India trade, by which a great glut 
would be occasioned ii^ the market, ultimately 
producing a serious loss to all parties j that the 
principle of the measure touches upon a hitherto 
regularly recognized specific line of policy, to 
violate which might affeqt the nature afad 
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transfer of West India property; an4 lastly, that 
though the 10s, additional duty affords now no 
protection, the planters look forward to the 
period when it will, and when they Ahall pjco- 

. cure some relief for the distresses they have 
^tfered. When that event takes place, they will 
confidently appeal to the nation for a prefer- 
ence, upon the principles developed in the pre* 

, ceding chapter ; and should the advantages 
which the West Indies are there shown to yield 
to the mother-country not be considered as suffi- 

fCient, I must acknowledge that I should fei^l 

l^'eat difficulty kx defi^ding the present corn-lawB^ 
Aa to tlie claims dT the East India traders, the 
, xmte they are examined^ the more they wiUbe 
found to be untenable^ This party has gene- 
raUy^ in my (^>inion, been distinguished as pos« 
. ses^ng th€^ least foresight of any in the Houjje 
J fif Commons y and it is not, difficult to show, th jtt 
, their conduct should have been diametrically 
r opposite to that they have lately maintained. 
; They have attacked the bounty, when it has 
been demonstrated that they equally participate 
in the benefit. They have cried out against the 
^^monopoly cxf the >West Indies, when, it haB been 
l^roved that, sd long as an export t£i.kes place to 
the Continent, no monopoly can exist. Wlmt 
, must be the natural consequence? why,: tf^ 
csilt attention to their own conduct in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs,, and to lay bare to 
ihe public the great and real injury sustained 
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by their shameful and impolitic monopoly, 
which, in the article of tea alone, as is shown in 
the 78th number of the Edinburgh ReWew, costs 
the people of this country annually, on an average^, 
not less than 2,218,000/. sterling. But this is not 
the whole of their inconsistency: how. do diey 
argue against the sugar of the West Indies? 
on the principle of a free trade ; and how 
would they defend their interests against the 
competition of Cuba and the Brazils ? on the 
principles of a restricted trade. That is to say, 
they make use of one species of argument wheii> 
the proposed measure is in their favour, and 
directly the contrary when it is against them. 
The least reflection should have told them ihati 
no matter how the subject is viewed, they, at all 
events, could claim no preference over foreign 
places of production. I shall hereafter expose 
the idea of their labourers being more deserving^ 
of encouragement than those in the West Indies, 
in a manner which I am persuaded will convince 
the reader of its fallacy ; and for the advantages 
of trade, I may confidently challenge any one of 
these writers to adduce a single reason why sugar 
should not be taken as well from Cuba, or the 
Brazils, as from India. The intelligent part of 
the nation, no doubt, would deem it superfluous 
to attempt to reply to the silly reasoning about 
getting a vent for our cottons. This old notion 
of the mercantile world has been so fully ex- 
posed by every modern political writer, that it ia 
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ledllj extraordinaty to find it still unknown, ^ 
kast to persons of business. No colonies can 
it* ever be beneficial to keep for the purpose ,o^ 
procuring only an interchange of manu&ctures f ^^ 
lAiey incumber, instead of- affording assistance.. 
When Hindi^stan can present similar advaii^, 
tages to those I have pointed out as relating to 
the West Indies, then may she come f orwarfl, 
with a claim for assistance. That that era as 
rather remote, I presume will be freely admitt^*^ 
, From the foregoing statements the mostirpr^ 
portant conclusions may be drawn. And, firsfc^ 
it ought to be known from. one end of the ew^^ 
pire to the other, that no matter how. the West, 
Inctia planters may have been abused, no.matte^ 
how their speculations and their overproduction,, 
as it is termed, may have been cast up tothenii^ 
aU their distresses are to be attributed to this 
country alone. They are owiog solely to the, 
one great cause, the continuation of the foreign 
slave-trade. Whether the late Lord Ca^tlereagh 
at the congress at Vienna did or did not. press 
this matter with the determination which, b^ 
came the bearing of the country he represente^di, 
I am unaUe to say. It is enough to. observe, 
the: consequences have been most melancholy 
A dreadful blow has been levelled at our own mer^ 
cantile prosperity, for the advantage of foreign 
countries, and that, too, at the expence of wJba^t 
all men will admit, a great deal of hujnan sufiering. 
It is idle to make a comparison be^w^en.slave ^. 
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ibour and free labour^ i^ m vieiinttg the «staJriiQts 
in Holland we percdve the fallacy^ 90 oAeli 
Inroiight £)rward iar interested pui^^eses^ com^ 
pletely set at rest The price of sugarin Htrf- 
land is nmply the cost c^ production by tite 
«y3tan of the slave-trade, and experknce sho^vipe, 
'ittif<Hl;anately» how much cheaper the aitUde 
can be produced by the continual impottatioti 
of fresh slaves than by rearing th^nu It would^ 
lUmeceBsary to dweU longer on thia^ point did at 
DOt involve a much iziore important coMiderakion» 
jtt^cb is rarely taken into accomit by the public^ 
Imt with which, for the sake of teal genuibe 
humanity, they ought to be^r^ectly acquaii)tfid* 
filivethe party who ai^eao invet^rately opposed 
ISO the West Indies, und who take every %>p^pQt^ 
ixmity to state that it would be better for this 
Qomntry to cast them off, ^^ have theisie meh enar 
yH, brought forwaixl a statement how, in that 
case, the supply ifi to be made up? Have tbcgr 
;ev^ exhibited to the oommuiiii^ the eSeab it 
^wooid have upon the ccdoaies of foreign nationa ? 
Oinfined, indeed, must be the ra%e of a makfB 
Kmtaaaity, and weak his understanding, did he 
,not perceive that l^e diminution of the produce 
made by the Bntish W^ Indies must be wufh- 
plied fay an increase in th^ sdave-trade. If 
we were to conceive an insurrection to take 
place in Jamaica, and all cultivation at an ead^ 
what WQuld.J)e the natural effect of so raelaii^ 
choly an event? It -would, be simply^ that 
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thfe iidrge stirpiiK which now goes to the Conti- 
nent must be left to be supphed by foreign coun- 
tries. Their interest would naturally prompt 
them to do this, at the cheapest rate possible ; 
and if all the efforts of our administration have 
nat hitheito been able to istop their trade to 
Afiica, fe it to be siipposed they could do so, 
when the avidity and prospect of gain would be 
trto %uah the grtot^r. I here make no allusicii 
to the Hundver of our own countrymen who 

r iwouddberedux^d to ruin; i draw no picture 

r of tiie ra]^ine and bloodshed which would mafce 
JfimBica iandiber St Doming^: i wish merdy 
to point out that, exclusive of all these lamentable 
consequences, it would be attended with the 
ioisvitable effect of ti^tring j&om A&ica nbt 
less^ peiiiapfi, than 100,000 hUnum beings Jko 

: work .ia . foreigxi , 6olotiie& ; The question .ihen 
|!idally to be toisiiiered is^ sim{dy, trMch is |>it>- 

\ feijable? to cotitiiiue Ihe hunxaoiB and , mSd 
Bysfaedd wbajdi exkts in our own t^olaniei^ cand 
iPihich has foten BhowH to (xtddilc^ girdat:ben^ 
txi this country 9 nr^ otii the odier . hand, jt6 
encDuiage the intsl^sts of £aimiffi nkdouBnul 
the ekpence of our own^ and greatly to increase 
jbkit y&y humim Js^nfiedng wlttcit jWe wsre 
^attomptiaig to allevisite? Oa tiiiaL pointjtfaifie 
cam be but one opinion^ the moc^ paijikmlady 

. skwiU theoommuniiy bemftde aettBiblejthdiia 
bonaiderable dekisioii exists js^ardiisigihe liaiiwe 

' of slavery in our settlements, i . >iv'; 
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UHUKELIHOOD OF THE NEGBOES BISR€^IHa IlfTQi;4^ f 
FREE PEASANTRY WQRKIN6 FOR HIRE. . . ,,- p 

It is now openly avowed, that the emancip^r 
tion of' the negroes is finally contemplated^ TJbe^: 
African Institution, in all their publicatioBK^t 
clearly assert, that the proposed objects of mma^ 
lioration at present before the public are merel^Tf 
the prelude to much more extended and imA 
portant innovations. Mr. Canning, as the argai^ 
of government in the House of Commons, sig- 
nified his assent ; and, in expressing his abhori/ 
sence of slavery, distinctly admitted, that, Wfom 
it not for the existing interests of individual^i 
the system should be abolished at once. It it* 
true some time is considered as necessary first to. 
elapse : it is stated that the present condition of 
the negroes precludes the idea of their receivings 
immediate freedom; but that in the ispace .of • 
some time, when they become acquainted withi 
the mild precepts of the Christian religion, and 
are otherwise raised in their moral feelings, they 
can with sa&ty be emancipated. This, isj^a^ 
general outiine of what is uniformly. ui^edV 
and to excite ithe utmost . sympathy 4 oq all 
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occasions, a pathetic peroration is made to the 
British public, in anticipation of that happy 
period when this foul stain on the national cha- 
racter, will be obliterated, and the slaves of the 
West will merge into a free and happy peasantryr 
That it would be highly desirable to accomplish 
this state of things I cordially agree ; but it is 
the purport of this chapter to examine into the 
means now adopting for this end ; and I have 
sanguine expectations of being able to show, 
that the views of the abolitionists are highly 
visionary; that the negroes would retrograde 
rather than advance in civilization ; and that, as 
Mr. Baring very properly stated, the colonies 
would ultimately be lost to Great Britain. 

The first point to which it is necessary to 
draw the attention, is the abundance of food 
throughout the West Indiei^: Ido not allude to that 
description of food which at priesent ' is supplied 
by the maisters to the negroes ; I mean the spoib- 
taneous bounteoushess of nature in those pro- 
ducts most adapted to men who Uve in a tro|ncal 
climate. By the dispensaticms of Providence^ 
it may be truly saidi a^negro could subsist^ m 
liie colony of Demerara Srom one end of the 
year to the oth^ without labouring at all. la 
"Ate islands there is some difference, var3dBg firom 
t&e oldest and best peopled settlements to those 
which, in this feature, jdosely resemble I>em^ 
mra } but stUl^ throughout the.wbolfi^' tha disp^^ 
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rity between the supply of food and the labour 
requisite to product it, if devoted solely to tlus^ 
t>bject» is immense. It is unnecessary to expoj- 
tiate on a topic so universally known; for the 
purpose, however, of making the axgumefitt ge* 
nerally apjdicable, and of presenting a definite 
idea to the understanding, let it be est^ltblished 
as a position, that throughout the West Indies 
in general a person in one month can raise as 
much food as will sustain him during the 
year. I do not mean to say that he will work 
for one month incessantly, and that for the re- 
mainder of the time he will be idle ^ I suppose 
that the portions of labour which he performs: 
from time to time will> when summed up, amount 
to about a month in the Aggregate. 

This very important circumstance being duly 
considered, it next becomes necessary to adveit to^ 
the mode in which the different and imaginary 
waftte of men are introduced into society. N<>- 
tiailgy perhaps, presents such a curious and ia^ 
teresting enquiry as the progre^ of the various 
stimulants to industry in a civilized community* 
What a magnificent achievement in the range 
^f our advancement in manners, fit>m the period 
x^ the Roman invasion, when our ancestors were 
clothed with the skins of their wild beasts, to the 
present happy era, when the produce of every 
clime contributes to the gratification of dur 
poorest inhabitant ! It were well that our jiegis^ 
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lature always meditated on the eausea which 
have prdduced this prosperous train of events* 
So £ir> however, aa our present enquiry is £dm 
cemed, it is only necessary td observe, that thfe 
Iftmts of men, beyond a certiaiii point, are en- 
tirely relative. In every country a man ehdefb 
vours to aoeonunodate himself to that state of 
tliingawith which his fellows, placed in the same 
seate of wciety as bimset^ 2ffe contented. As a 
istete advances in prosperity, many additioinal arti.^ 
clei^ of consumption preaent themselves, which, tai 
h^ ^^yoyedi call forth the continual exertions of 
th§ working classes. We may illustrate the idei 
istilj mojre particularly; a labourer ift England 
i:^/iuire3^ a cottage fitted out in a respectable 
manner, a^i^ possessing a variety of comforts j hik 
clothing likewise ia decent j and bi^ wife Of 
^i^ ^ught/di^ m^^ her apSpear^nce on Suttd&y, 
nefttly ajl;tir§d in a dr<^s which perhaps cost* a 
considerable sum of money, On the othfer ba^d^ 

in more r^mo^' parts of tbe^ empire s^ in the 
western eottntl0$ in Ireland, H lab^m^er 4^f^ 
in a wr^ched hovet aiid when my of hi« fami^ 

gp;^ cb^pel tbeif HvhQl? Cfiv^ng i§^ pr^a^bJy^ 

npit ^ortb two shillings, Tb^ eH»t<8n pf tfee ojjfe 
eftOPtey wpyld make i% highly 4isef«ditablQ and 
sbfenf &i for ft map to ?JBow bis bowi e and Im 

fejiiay to be «?gle6te4 a? itt the Qtljer i 93^ m 
the contraiy, syppcwisg; Ijje I}isfew«in ha4 thft 
momy, be woul4 remw* mU©, m^ all^w xt^ t» 
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lUn out, still living in his accustomed manner 
the example of the. Englishman would never 
enter his thoughts, or, if it did, it would only be 
ridiculed as affectation and folly. 

On the whole, indeed, it may be stated that 
England is the only country in the world where 
^y thing considerable is expended by the lower 
o^ers, unless in mere subsistence. The benefi- 
cial effects resulting from this habit are truljr 
important. The greatest improvement of which 
human nature is susceptible arises from the 
extended consumption of a great variely ofpfo^ 
ducts by the populace at large. Political ecoo^ 
liomists are well aware of this truth ; but they 
are equally^ aware how few are the societies of 
men possessing the elements of character re- 
quisite to liie introduction of this state of things ; 
and that where they do possess such, how many 
a^ weary step has to be taken before the habit' 
can be finally established. 

I hope the reader will see the natural ten- 
dency of these observations. When we return 
to apply our reasoning to the West Indies, it 
must at once be perceived that the very dilOfer- 
^ice of the country itself makes a material dis- 
tinction. The nature of the climate prevents 
dothing being ever much thought of by the 
working classes ; and as there is no great incle-- 
mency of weather to guard against, lodginjg^ 
must be equally unimportant Let any maa<^ 



aIlDfi¥r JWrimdei^stQikd^ to take^ a. littte ranges 
smdiB variety of considerations must at ^nce 
flf^sBf\QPk,, his mindi to show that^ as y^ti any 
expence beyond mere subsisteace must b0 coat- 
pfM^tivdy ix^significaut. : 
o^^l^owtwe:haye already supposed that a skye 
€|%a/in one month's labour procure what wijil serve 
lunPi^for the year. Let us ask what is th^ next 
t^g he would wish to enjoy? In the fearlessness 
qf truth, and as the basis on which I intend to 
draw all my conclusions^ I answer, the priyk 
us^E OF 3£iNo IDLE. To suppose he will work the 
who}e year, he must, of course, at the expiration 
oiVthat period, hQ.ye laid by the produce of 
eleven months' labour* Now the question is^ 
wj;iat will he do with the money he gets for this? 
Man^does not seek money for thesake of itseli^: 
l^ut for what it wUl purchase. Will he incumber, 
himself with useless apparel? or decorate his hut 
with a Brussels carpet, or procure a silver utensil 
for the purpose of cooking his mashed plantams ? 
Will lus possession of such superfluous articles 
he a recompence, in lus mind, to toiling from 
morning. to night the whole year through? I 
should think not: those are artificial wants, of 
which he yet knows not the use; and if that be, 
liie case, nothing can be more easily shown, than 
^ though men were perfect sainli as to religioa 
£md propriety of morals, they never could be 
ejqpected to merge into pea&antFy working for 




wfc;tic»il»¥lA»oi«[ ai!Qiiiiid^.d)ri}9i9fln^^ tar 

2(0^ *li}iiffiis^ h^ reqpiirejv it eoafaralifeir taxtitt 
])dl^tite» (state ttf* Bod^ty: isuwhid^i isiftMi^pSMt^M 
ther^F^iEiotiiin^ afterwacd^ Ji^jsoximeliliiiigadfa^ 
99 fbe exemption from bodily laJi!>oiir/ ^SHuafikonf 
wmf^mm^y ditha: fromiViewJmgithe sukgo^ipHXi 
tiidl)i# or fFom -^ confined mode of lMiikaigiiidM| 
]Hii^e.4^ia the proposed {^ oSiikmgEimiomt 
wiHild'gi)^oB from year to year> and. QontioBeiioikBi 
otiteuUte'UdtU'hehad aitosac^ [ini|ji i<jii 

airJirauMbuy an estate ) and tha*^ then^attthehoi 
oefitskJBirfldng &^ 'Iheti^gef mt^mdadptts HiiB(too 

stoiB theifftHaey^^ suohwiiiiteac ji]^n)wfciiiHe>ipaq 
nUbst^ithat Jf iifm man: ecMiId go dir aMdiig^)iiII[^b9b 
rdrt)«£hiftadsod9tai cooldddo th^i aamed^i^M Ifaqn 
did<d0^M^)k la eiearyifaat m tixnfewdftere onab^iBV 
inlabtttt'en^ £»'idt iiaould 1^ «il£u4iq^ 

did n0t>d0 so». we aFe^pteeisely'Whw^ mecifawKj 
iprrfhifdEurguHnenti that iff to say, no^ vrarki atiaftjoo 
porfttarmed. MBufckut us even auppose^ ^ai>iml> 
nfdiutj )thid ipessibiliijjr^ ^^bjl any. meona^ .>saj^ i bg^ iboir 

ex{ii^itafef:^the«wh^tdSi afijthosb'M^wiilffilMprfi 
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.ptitjfi-''-4K>w are tliey to speod the imMne cf it ? 
£>qr::we not again arrive at the conclusion^ that 
jKqperiiKMis wants aire not yet intFOchitied to 
oottntarbalanee the abundance of food, and tluit» 
€Qiisequently, there can be no adequate iddNic^ 
iDieiit to continue to labour ? It may hen be 
^aafuuided. What is it that makes a man work in 
!]^ope ? I confidently affirm, in reply, A much 
aterner task^master than any to be found in the 
West Indies, the dread of starvation. It is the 
immediate dread of starvation, in all those la- 
iKiurers who live, as it is termed, from hand to 
swuthj and it is a feeling precisely similar in 
j^inciple in all the other classes, — the fear of re- 
tic^ading and losing their rank in society. The 
middle and higher orders generally consider the 
s|imulant that excites them to exertion as.dif- 
£sisent from that pf the lower. In its modification 
only is it different, the leading principle is the 
same j it is equally reducible to the plain, simple^ 
jj^oposition, that man is contented with that state 
of things with which his fellows, placed in the 
»(ine scale of society as himself are contented 
When the country is in a prosperous state, as in 
l^jT^iand, he is roused to exertion for fear his 
competitors should get before him. When the 
country is stationaQT or declining, as in Spain, 
there is no sufficient stimulus, and he is idle as 
well as his neighbours. If we observe attentively 
the tn#^ part of this empire, we aludl per** 

F 
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cdive thfd poi^llon eX6tn]piified in every in- 
•tance* In London, ^ man in bui^ness never 
ihmks. of retiring; either from emtdation, or 
£rxMh.fear of some of his friends and' acquaint- 
aoces^ getting before him, in the <;ommon i^Btitnsi- 
tion of thi^ world : there is afi temremitting incited 
ment to penaevigrande*^ If iiirfe go into a country 
town^ we find things rath^ deferent ; if aperseB 
has been sucdesilful in trude beyond his nelgb;- 
bours, he begins to conceive it somewhat irksome 
to attend to his businesiSy and be reti^s wit&>^ 
say, @d,000iL .to live at his ease. If W^ go^y^w 
to Ireland, we mi^y find, in some town^ in thife 
interior, a person from tlite very game feeling, g^, 
tiing abQve his form^ ^ijuals, leaving o^ when h%. 
has earned 8Q00/. or 10,000/., and in some ptolB^ 
still more remote witii possibly only 5000L • In 
these several instancei^, the great excitement k 
gone, and ^e inducement to be idle, tb^ tiext 
gratification, is, therefore, freely indulged^ fou 
timately^ connected with, and forming part of thia 
feeling, is the introduction of the varioiiis wantH 
of ^vilized society* If we again turn Oifl* at- 
tention to any cociaitry town, and reflect on the 
effect produced by the introduction of a carriage 
or- a one-horse vehicle, we shall learn many in^ 
p^rtant lessons, bearing on our present enquiry-. 
No sobner has a gentleman started this article^' 
expence thati it attracts the attention, I Wa^ 
goipgitasajf the eavyf of the ladies ^f some otbj^ 
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gentlemen iii the ndghbourhbod, Who think th^ 
dUj^t to enjoy a simUar luxury. The conse- 
quence is, that to gratify their wished, ^eirfcts- 
bands feel themselves impelled to follow tip thfef 
business they are engaged itt with tiiiceS6i% 
assiduity. In all the various links in sod^yj 
the operation of this principle Will be found t6 
beimiversal, fi-om the most Spleincfid articld'fcf 
fashionable potnp to the more humble gratifi- 
cation of village vanity j and I have introducetf 
these observations to show that, thou^ the 
sftimulahts to industry in those orders In sbciety, 
above the mere working dasses, do not appear tol 
b6 dii'ectly owing to a dread of starving, or 
erf* distress, yet being connected with arCifidil' 
i^^titS, Which in the progress of time it becmnes 
discr6tUtable not to have satisfiecJ, th^ equiilljr' 
form the governing feature in making those or- 
ders, in th^ respective avocations, continue tb- 
labour. : 

In all communities, however, they who a!re 
doomed to peipetuai toil veiy greatly outnumber 
the other classds. Wealth, which tnust have beeh 
originally derived ftt^in labour of one kind or 
another, either bodily or intellectual, is very ui*.' 
equal in its distribution ; and as to the multfc 
tude at large, we shall find, throughout evcspyi 
mtion, that the exeitobn bestowed is apportioned 
to the greater or lesSd^we of difficulty in c*t. 
tainittg sustenance/ In Englaad, M exftnple> 



J(,^c<u)^4er labour to have ceacthedil^ maximuTP : 
jm ». man to live there, and at the same time to 
.^ratify those wants which are rendered necessary 
by the state of the society, and which, I have 
i^hr^^y stated, are greater there than, apy- 
.Wfhere else in the world ; he must work frp^ 
jyiipfiung to night the whole r year through* 
'la th^ «oath of France, however, where sub- 
,9t0tracQ is more easily procured, a man 4qj^ 
tiHit labour perpetually,: from the number of 
•b^lj^ays.iand other causes which interv^jot^ ^ji|; 
1912^, JbM^ correctly said he doe^ not labouij niK^ji^^ 
itp tbQ aggregate, than nine or tea n^pnth^,/^- 
)^IPl^y«. In that period be can ieam, ^JJiifjt 
,hipi : statiou r^uires j any additional ^f^r^;|p^ 
^^^yer. enter^: his thoughts* Aft^j: obtai^g.,jl^ 
slb^ii^ and other necessaries, equal to .^o^f]t))s 
l4eUpws enjoy, his next gratification 4^ toi.ltje,^^^ 
^:4inid b? .consequently spends his.^p3i;e,^bftufl8,ffp 
1 Wistusipg himself in the best way his ipfiaginmffi 
^Ugg^sts^ /If we dixect our observatipQ;t9,,|yt^e 
J(]Ugblands of ^ScotUndf we shall fipd fi,>\^^^ 
9%ther,ehicidatiipnr:of this principle. M^^ 
t^j^tear^ have not elap^d since the, pec{)l^ lll^l^ 

h^»«tM lii^ir pountryn\en in the so^thnit'Jb^ 
.€i»hf4^ apdthwjtedi.. and waii4ere4 waQ:pg;<,^e 
ijbi?^b€ar; xrfjtbf^?/ biiU,i little. incb»e4 ^^^fi;i^^ 
r^tbe m<m^rfift»p4»f gursi^ts ojTrdaily tcwUL 'p^.f^ 
9l«Br!ip6>^ t^y \»dcmM^qmU^,f^ 
degrees, as civilisation extended, new wants 



flctSa^ ih^Mti- 'a^'slidrt tithe, 'sS(ihf^r»i^"a&dtf§, 

tK^fe ks'ih-the im. oFthekiiigaote. •^^■^? ^-"'^ v(i 
^"»ut"it is ti(yt tteciessafy to gO'*&i^'back*'§^Ji)* 
W ' kWdy fbi- examples.' We ha^ l^fJiift '^. 
^^6ki"^e most kidple ithd li^dispiH^bl^iMeMlb 
Aif^es^Bti^hM^ tKfe pbiiifc' I Wo41M'^*i*pfelil '<*> 
/a^ ^xtJ^nMve"dttd experi^iiced 'foaaiu&dtt^ 
'«f iSthet Mkiichfe^^ of/Cajfagd^ i*Ptft6* hWtft 
lAf'^teyitig a' hanibeF df #i6kfrte«'Bhdl[*^h^; 
'iftd'T'^Wo'tild *ask''%hli't '^Wilsx <the *^n«^<*-n§f 
ilfeSfe'Hf^ivert "in yieaWi bf. plenty- attd ^»f 
festdlfy P^ ' "WIi*d food iiinas^' ta&ce> iabtabd^tj^-ttid 
'^hi6k{^ thto ttsual ; or, wh^ i» the game''lhiii^, 
■irti^' ii»te^es Were highe* thbn usiial>' did they 
^i*ioffe"up to 1;heiF utttiost «^6rt«ms ^J biifts*^ 
'ikk'i)[ikf IhfeJditatte on the precarious ^ftftipiaiif 
%fii"tfeh>^i£i^^^nf*Kfeif*ti6t<?-"'J)id-tbeyj< idi**!' 
%hk!f"had the matins 'df saving, e^fdife 'their 
'i!4i/(iitIbft,'thMf 'ttioWtf fe^Im^,- tfri^eir relig^Hft, 
^Wl-jfy icp-'a. pi^ideftt siipply for %ny^ttok»»6^'ife- 
■ii%M? N6! Tdb distinetly''aflfeeW,'^MdiI''htf^e 
tHilAk iktitif ehc[uiHe8 on this vit&ny^kft6i^«^lli(g 
Mj6fct; th^iclid not : they foundthe tove^idlfe- 
'd^k too sli-ong. In Hie aggregat^>< tfi&y w^^iM 
'iialerefly ttp to idiat cotokl proctire ' tfMHi scA)^- 
^tie! and stif^y dieir i6i-diiBiry wMts, k» i»>ifllii»)«&r 
•pyribdi, and they did nothing b^jf^idir'^ >t hti4<^ 
'^lUin'^told,' by"m&ny>'p«r^Asf'iof i&IAri^Md^iMiye: 

-•'"'/ -I,' .■■ ••;,;/ F<5i: •!'/(' ^ f ,?.S;0 (J4'j'' 
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authority, that not only would they jieave off 
their work sooner, but that they would fre- 
quently spend an entire day in the week in idle 
profligacy. During the war, in many other 
branches of business, this operated to a much 
greater extent. Any person who was in tli^ 
habit of getting large contracts suppUed, or aqiy 
ipaster tradesman, could fully testify how tb^ 
workmen behaved, when they knew a large 
order was to be executed. That was the period 
they invariably chose to strike for higher wages j 
and when the wages were so advanced that^ in 
many instances, they qould earn in three days 
what would last them the week, they then sel-i 
doffiOL ^ame to their work before Wednesday 
morning, most probably debilitated from tbe^ 
debauch of the preceding days. Over and above 
^ this, from which the most important conclu- 
sions maybe drawn, have the community for* 
gottcin the evidence on the present poor Jaws ? 
H^ve they forgotten the host of witnesses who 
declared, that when the working classes found a 
provision made for their subsistence, they be- 
came in too tnany instances, as a natural cons^ 
quence, unwilling to work for themselves? It 
would be a waste of time to dwell on a topic so 
fully before the public ; but to bring the matte^^ 
at once hom^ to the understatiding, let us attend 
tp the well-known fact, that in those border 
parishes of England and Scotland, where the 



UcM; ihd; iti' a'sHdrt tirtie,saiihtfe!rSi(g'"a6<«rt, 

tlf^bks'ih'thei^^tafthekmgaoitn. '^'-f^ 'J<'J v«l 

^'But'it is fiot necesBary to gO'fe4''bacl(^*§p»bi!> 

'AV'kWay fbt examples. We hatie if^thift'^- 

^^^§f"elie ihost atfjple arid iridisputlkbl^iMiMMfe 

^"es&Mi^biA^ thfe pbiilt. ' I #otiM"*p^l »*A> 

"at^ ^xt^nMve'dttd expertenced^ftiaaiu^tld^, 

'«f ^thet Mihbhfe^li: oi- ©Ids^i^, i*Ptfe6* hftWt 

^6f 'ittta^Jtelfitig a- hambei-' df t(^kK*i%'Bhd <flii^; 

'^Ad'I ^Wotild 'aSk' ^hSit-^^sv'the *«dnta«i<*-a§f 

tifeSt* *%tesivers "in yieaftbf plenty- atti "ttf 

tefrdfy i^ ' "Whek fodd #a»' moi-e- abdbdaiitj^^ttd 

'kH^kpet th^ri ttsual ; <»-, wh^ i^ the 'sameiihiH^, 

irti^ Mf^S Virferthighfe* thto usijali' did they 

'i*!offc' up t6 theiF atttlost «S!6rt«ms ks<^Wlmi? 

'ihh4ikj ^ihfeidttatte on thfe precarious *&ta#^f 

'tti^i"tfein=^r^anif*ttW«tibt3f?^"Di**lbe^i yk^it 

^'m^"hscd the in^n» bf toVing, e^fdife -'their 

'^(/(^^tibh^'th^eff'thoi^l ^6lhi^,-' br^^eir rel^^lk, 

kfrisiy ixp"s. pi^ideftt siipply for %ny;fet<ii'#'«ife- 

'ii^? Nft! "I" db di8tinetly''Sflfeei%^'ii«d''5«' hiii^e 

iftiiib iiiany* ehquiwes on this vitanyjitft6i*sfllf(g 

yUBjkt;' th^^a not : they fdund^the teVtf^idlfe. 

'jifefe too stfcmg. In the aggregiltb^ thfey-wbrt^ild 

'tkertSy trp toidiat cc^W i»octt«!"ti«iWi e«(bi^ 

^tM aVid stif^y t^ieir ibirdififtry #^t^, k» i»>fci!A»^ 

^ribd*, and they dkl t^ihg h^miA^^^'t hlrf^- 

'^lie<IU''told/'by'tnany>'persoAsi'^ tt^b«8€0nM!yei 
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HMyiiVixistfdeBbroy the spcmtmieoa^ ^owl^ of a^ 
tropical oUmate^ by which a similar eiOfeet would 
bo u (equally produced* If Ihey can acoomn 
plish oeitfaei* of these poiBts, and still, persevei^ 
ii^'th^ views, the result smist be^ tiiat the buay^ 
ahdt.cheeriltl scenes of industry^ will vmuibf 
fn>m the coloniesi and the n^ro, to whom . all^ 
theirt solicitude is directed, will soon sink ta^tho^ 
coaditiou of the savage and spend his houns*' 
Iqunging in listless apathy Uxider a plantain tr^cuj 
yl ido not mesin to say, in untpialified teiws^ii 
that \^ao /approximation can be made by>a*w]8fit^ 
l^alstaore to correct tfaos state of things^^tand^to*^ 
s6kiiithei3e€^i^ future x^ivilisation ; I«Qinly aaseiAj. 
thia£)the A&iean Institution hav^ not) doneiMMi 
and that their vieivs, as yet before ihopnblic^' iaf6(| 
visionary and untenable. It has cnly been Jieoes^*;* 
s9r)^forthe present puipose to demonstrate^tthttbi 
tbe^ love !of* idleness in the feelii^ of men corneal j 
TuAlt to^tiic^desire of merely proouiiQg.sab8i9tenoe;ir 
bb^'we are really justified in maintaining thmt^it. 
egpetbtiitmu^^ fiirther* Man. in unciviliEsedi^OHi 
cietyy though with a very little labour he might iarai i 
well and enjoy many coi!nlbrtS5 yet is contlontedi 
with miserable sustenance . radier than undm'gO'* 
thcrei^ertidn^^ How oSxn dopersonsi at all>colio 
vermnitwiihHihe West Indies^ see negroes, who^jt 
arb sdiunfortunaite as toibe free before they hav^ 
learnt to enjoy and feel the value of the arti£U I 
qial ;wante attepdajit on civilisation -^ how oAtot 



avkind /of pemiryj pmcttsmgzsihtl^fj^ 
whidi idteness generate!^ whiv i)ad>they->dbdrbdi 
tdifths^ country/ and isv^^ked^ ou anv Inrer^igeiftMCi • 
oQdihotip^in Ike day^^ in^tiie same: degree ^^ts^ h^ ^ 
beuier doeB iii' England^ qouid have raised a most * 
aB9pld and ccnnfortdble sabsistenoe; jAftertall^/' 
tbsen, it may with safety be presumedjtliabithey 
who. calV themselves pMlanthropists : have yeim^ 
gi^sfeadeal toUearn 1x1 ^imiiiig theif measurei^) 
a*d^tha|; thi result may j&equei^tfy^be viery )^dl£>c 
i&Mntnfi^onk tliat which; ut iftiistxmw^ is ^atati^iij 
patedr^K dk ia libt wl&iil the Hmitoof 4hi&'^(H)rkitoi 
e&(&rMtx> a more elaboirate detsB thaii tile {^ulgEeKt ^ 
idfttife^Mely reqiur^ ;? b«Et it is proj^ef^tonts^^ 
thatriw^ ofenbbnieaiUtin stppoi^ng i^^ery «^ b^i 
a^is^cessait^ ordmatxan of hnman nat^oti.^ ^ A^~ 
tholigfa it cannot exist in a country far advattc^i^ 
iaQpd(A]dation and civilisation^ it is,^ neyerthelcis%u 
tlm^tbotiof a^ state of things considerably tei'> 
lie^edJfrom^sdvage life. Thefirst state of soci^^^ 
eodiibils a race of hunters : in this most precarichiiiis^/ 
condition^ where? gf eat misery and sufieringarOT 
endin'ed^man views bi&feUow whois in the purmik ' 
of/&K>d^^ like himself ^ with distrust and hatzed^ 
IwitiiB ^iviarious hostile incursions^ t^etweemthei 
dififerecrti tribes .oaftirres are taken ( x>£ these/the 
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victors and not yet so far civilised as to make 
slaves, and they consequently put them to death* 
The next stage produces a nation of shepherds : 
here, where poetry has loved to dwell, a state 
which is associated in our minds with immortal 
verse, man^ displays his characteristic love of ease 
in reducing his wife to every species of domestic 
drudgery; :and it is from this period^ probably^ 
that the practice of reducing children to a kind 
of servitude commences. In the progress of time, 
tiie right of property in the soil takes place j and 
when the spontaneous produce no longer sup- 
plies the settleri^ and it - is necessary the laad 
should be taied, slavery, in its proper sense, of 
necessity must begin. It must begin, because 
this right of property has beeii produced by sodae 
man being endowed with qualities of mind or 
body siq)eri0r to his fellows ; aiid, as a natural 
result, he makes use of that superiority, by which 
the distinctions in society take place. The 
nature of this distinction is to cause the pro- 
prietor to procure ease and additional gratifica- 
tion to himself by the labours of others. He 
cannot do this, it is manifest, by the hire of 
free labourers, because, in that early period, sus- 
tenance might still be had in places exempt 
from his influence; and as I have shown idle- 
ness to be the next object of desire after sus- 
tenance, no free man would work, Th^ dread 
of starvation, in a word, has not then com- 
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meilced ; and the other compulsory power, the 
coercion of a master, must b^ applied,* Hoy? 
slaves £tre procured is a n^atter of no moment to 
the argument; the necessity of having them 
sQoii exercises the ingenuity of man to find out 
some mode by which they may .be obtained. If 
the people be w^rlike^ and have hostile engage- 
ments with surrounding settlements, it will be 
the captives tak:en in battle who will be reduced 
to bondage; When there are no wars the most 
defencele^ persons will be seized on under pre- 
tjence of alleged crimes, Su<?h is the ori^n. 
In the course of events, a regular traffic ensues 4 
and enactments soon come to be made, imposing 
the .most severe punishments to secure ob^ence 
and submission. It is then not a Uttje singwl^Ti 
that the same motive which led tti the propri^toc^ 
sfeip of the soil and the distinction of ranJi^i 
which all writers have applauded and held f<^rtb 
as the first stqpM>f civilisation, shouldhav© equally 
produced slavery, which all writers, with morte 
feeling, I fear, than philosophy, have ccnidernned* 
The i^me qualities of the body which make a 
TOan swifter in the chase or mote valiant againat 
an enemy, will give the preference on settling 
the land, and will soon prompt him to domineer 
over those who are weaker. But independent 
of the w*rUke chiefs, there is another class 
who nnite in estabhshing the gradations in 
^ciety. i When men commence to congregatie, 
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aii^-^^'fera^rigy of the^ Mimm^^ 

ari^ satiated, a new tone t^t^es pos^essioii of' iU&t 



(^vonon seizes upon the squI ; ana ^me cha- 
racter, gifted witfe sqperior eiidowmeiitsj doiifcueife 
through {fie wisdom of the ' ^at ^t!r^at(^, # 
the most beneficent purposes, steps forwaird' to 
jtssilme the ofiice of the priest, and instil^ a timfA 
awe and deference into the minds of his folloi?i^^M 
That this is one of the first operations of human 
nature, he who has ever travelled in the wilds ot 
"Africa or America can amply testify j and* it ik 
fllustf ated by the example of all nations^ wnose 
ongiii TBias come down to us with any atiiwehW-- 
city: when, therefore, any thing worthy of ^ti4 
taame of society is first formed, it consists of tKree 
classes, — clergy, men of martial purStiits, an A 
slaves, lii a little time the masters df^6vef*ifi!sfi; 
more work is done by a man following *dn6^'^lAS- 
ployment than when he is engaged in se^i^aif, 
and a division of labour is producied. Soi^i^^Vfe 
doomed to cultivate the land, others 6) fbllow 
another calling, to supply rairiieht dnd doriiesiic 
servicfes. A fourth class then coines' tb'li^ 
established. This course of things, hdwever, Tt 
is to l)e observed, cannot be perpetual. Slavery- 
is doomed to die of its own accord. In tK6 
]pl*6gress of society imaginary wants are esta^ 
tlished : many artieks of luxury^^in tlothing^ah'A 



JQ^ging af e now r^qyuired i^, and an additional 
^xpence is created in teaching the handicraft 
required to produce these articles. Population 
^so is increased, the redundant supply of food, 
therefore, diminishes, and the cost of maintainmg 
a s^aye becomes gradually greater and greater. In 
4ife time it, connected with the other causes, 
l^^Qomes equal to the value of his labour ^ liis 
^,^ter then finds no advantage in keeping 
^im^ and, consequently, employs free labourers. 
T^is^ 1 believe, is the regular gradation j and 
jwh?n the last vestige of bondage is about 
Ji^ppearing, the happiness of the lower ordpp 
majf be said to be at its height. A friee 
man jw^l not only work more, but he will sup- 
part, himself at less expence than he would 
cos^jl^is piaster if he were a slave. When, 
^h^refore, free4om takes place from the voluntaiy 
^j^ndonmept of . his master^ he can participate |n 
j^ny. enjoymepts ;, a considerable period must 
f jt^pse before the. dread of want can seriously 
jj^qn him, and this interval between the rigpurk 
of J. slavery and the miseries attending a re- 
. d|(ndant population may be termed, with great 
,|ruth^ the golden era of th^ lower orders. Un- 
^ortupately, however, it must have an end ; more 
hastegied, perhaps,^ by the^ ignora-nce and ,en;ors 
o^f.goyerrmients tban by the natural coursp of 
tfjyepts.. England has long enjoyed, this happy 
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we have been alluding to may not now be dawn-' 
ing, I am unable to say. At all events, we 
cannot help sighing on reading Fortescue's de- 
tails of the old English yeoman, secure from thfe 
cares of future want, and contrasting them with 
the present more polished, but certainly much 
more precarious mode of earning a subsistence.* 

I have here given what I consider as an outline 
of the advancement of all communities of meii, 
and in the following chapter I shall endeavour 
to illustrate and confirm it by a short historicld 
summary. In the mean time, I would ask any 
intelligent person to allow his memory to take ' 
a range, and to exalt himself in imaginatioll to ' 
some ideal commanding spot, and to fancy aH 
the nations which have risen on the earth rolling 
beneath him. He will there see developed vt4iat - 
I have been attempting to describe, thereglilat 
progression of human society ; -— hardship in tSife 
begining, happiness in the middle, misery in the 
end. 

Since, then, it appears that the happiness of 
the great mass of the population is occasioned hy 
being removed from the extremes of a too great 
facility of procuring food and a too great scarcity 
of it, it is the business of a wise legislature to 
carefully watch over and preserve the desirable 
medium. This great and mighty question, where 
the welfare of present millions as well as - of 
future generations is at stake, is by far the most 

14 
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Important that can come before a fegislature. 
Many theoriei. h$ve in • consequence been de. 
vised, many plans brought forward with all tlie 
confiden<^e of ultimate ^ucqeds^ but I believe it 
remains yet tabesh^wn that any of them, are 
likely to answer, or arfedti principle oorred:. ILkt 
us view the mode taken to prevent future evite 
in England. First eame the poor-laws^ With re- 
gard to these little need be said : it i» genera&y 
agreed^ that in principle at leai^ they aggravate 
the grievance they were intended to remove 
Much more recently, saving-banks have been 
established, which are encouraged by dmost aU 
clashes : that these give an opportunity to the in^- 
Jttstrious of laying by a store to prcAdde against 
future distress cannot be denied,^ but ^metbii^ 
:iiore is reqidted ; and I forbear speaking of fu*- 
ture generations, who, I am a&aid, will not tnuch 
thank the wisdom of the institution. Another 
writer loudly crieii out against the extravagance 
and improvidence of the poor, and proposes 
a cheap mode of living, which may just be 
pufficient to keep soul and body together: this 
man should have been himself condemned to the 
regimen all his life, as well for the falseness of 
his theory, as^ for his hard-hearted cruelty. 
Morals and religion have also been insisted on 
as the sole means of improvement j they are, 
doubtless, to be commended in the highest de^ 
gree J but it is fie^ly to be regretted th^ we>find 
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tltem, tOK^Hat^ to .(^tr9u|- iwi^ iStrmig^^qpMb 
BfP>siti^s of .our nature. ,Iia place, of ^oaiQ 
fpreot schttBMW^ I ain of ffapjon ^b^t tj^ere 
ope jm4 ipode (^ puttuMC f:^;,the\€i\# da^ ,fl£ 

higl^ A j;%!tfi of IfcYWg J^. fifl!!9iW« ^pn&tbp pgQi,^ 

»^W^«Wl>?i^«^9^ lIoapBFPlten^ it woul4 .^j^jjtj 
owe ^i«Jpj?? ift ,th,^.i;i9b, if, ifls^ of qaIUflg,9n, 
^JW9r .Qr4ei^5.,tq,jsav^i th^ jireqe tc^.sfep^ 
%fn .bow, to^ ^og mojge'wmforts, or eyfft^ 

B»i!^.»n^.4?pe^yftj to jjitro4uce nev^afllfc.^ 
(^f^ of fiu?iitMrqjint|0t}j^ihftU9esi ^i^d,.ii> pl%cfi, 

<^'il»vipg. W.„bi(ea4 ,jfH«i.,;W«fe^ii tp.^djne ..or^ 
suj^tapjial, beef,, .wJBljhr geou^ 
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tempts at the spoliation of'the* Wealthy :thc! 
Vfoikmg orders niereJy harfe r&Cdttt^ to'«* 
dbea^r mode of- 'liva^j^ inii^ tReri, iiifkiiag 
9^km privatft)tr fe wfiieh the^ ^ ' hiifv^cf ■ iiot ^ bee# 
afcifcudtMied/ they refrain ^rom mArr^lr^: ^^Thef 
nalturai result follows^ and a check is given t</ 
popcdation until the wages of labour are ad-' 
justed to the regular demand, and k more pfoii-' 
perous state of things is re-established. What fe 
here stated exhibits the means I would adopt ftr" 
preventing what I have termed the middle state 
c# society fixxm failing into those evils which 
^hrays attend the last With regard to the* 
o^ter great desideratum of bringing the fi/iit* 
sthite<tf society, that of slavery, to the blessings' 
of **&ee peasantry, if I am at all correct iri my* 
^vSfeWs in the instance stated, I have ten times ^ 
xtore confidence here. I do most solemnly dei 
ptBcatB Jdiose spurious views of huminity now 
so perfinadously directed to the colonies. If l3ie 
gefcfiseh^ of the intelligent part of the publid 
ddednoi immediately put ix stop to the career ioif^ 
titfe'abblitiQmsts, they will produce in'emedi^te^ 
evtts; they will destroy all future means of civi- 
lisation; they will exterminate the seeds which 
iuive already been sown; they will establish the 
c&he' of idleness in the lan4» which, if onc6 
eitdl>Ui^Heid (it is no vain exdamatibn), fareweir 
for ^e#r itr ifetureimproveiajpnt; virtue; orhaippi- 

G ' 
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n^sirl Let not the reader imagine I am going-too 
tikti becaa^ it may be maintained that the prou 
fposed objects of amelioration do not lead, to 
«»maticipation. I will hereafter show, on the 
?moat unanswerable grounds, that the negro lie^ 
spises all kinds of amelioration but one, .-*«*;fiiift 
«of exemption from labour. It is it which is.ever 
^in his thoughts j the meaning of the much-dbuseA 
word amelioration is always associated iniJiiB 
•mind with the expulsion of the whites, either hf 
the vcdnntary abandonment of their propertiefl^ 
•<* by fiwce. Any person at all acquainted wMi 
<the constitution of the human character must be 
sensible of this natural conclusion ; and it isittit- 
thing more than the plain truth to assert, th^t thj$ 
unfortunate feeling has been greatly strengtheiiM 
by the efforts of a party in this country. Hieir 
whole views have been founded on an erroneous 
f»inciple ; they have been attempting to contfCll 
nature, instead of assisting her ; they hairib 
iKrought forward a weaker feeling of the hmnah 
inind to counteract a stronger. I have detailed 
at some length the only mode, in my opinion, lip^ 
twhich men in slavery merge into a free sodieb^ 
•I say the only mode, because the word ^>cie^4li 
itself supposes a state in which men contribute to 
'^aich other's wants, under a regular governniettlL 
All efibrts at improvement must be founded^ nW 
t&^ immutable basis, by going along with natoMi 
-iiy ^iXiSm^i^g the march which is now stlentib^ 

lo*- <^ 
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^nit snost effectually, in progress, and wbidb in thje 
cad ^ILraally produce tree Uack men, Iw'mgm 
«rdi»rBiid in indnstry. That desire in legislation 
of i doing too mnch produces very frequently fiyr 
iBKxre evils than if nothing were done at all. In 
Russia, some time ago, when the Emperor 
Alexander emancipated all the ser&on his own 
lestatei^ it was Madame de Stael, I bdiieve, who 
was so loud in extoUiiig the aet» ami who ap^ 
pealed pathetically to . tbe^ mobility to i^Uo w Im 
ei»Miiple. Had the solidity of this hdy^HJfxdgme^ 
}>een equal to the vivacity of her imsigin^tion^ 
1^ would have beeoi of a very difierent qpiiuopi ( 
4be woidd perhaps have censured instead cif ^ap^ 
.pfaiuded* The conduct of the Emperor wi^ 
precisely that of a man of unliperited power, whp^ 
isi Ins eager impatience^ wis^edi ito do at once 
whiu: would be far iie£keri< ddne in the jr^i^i^ 
course <^ events, just at the proper jUnctui?^ 
JSlftvery must of necessity very soon t^ease itn 
jAuffda t it will cease when the country is so i i^r 
ki/tiMt&iAf)i3Mlt Itherude products are exdianged 
^ more expensive enjoyaoients, by which: the 
Wi^ienance of a man wfll 1^ assimilated to :^ 
jvldueof his labour. . / / 

Qj The United States !C^ America have &^^ 
jJMmot brought fiMward : reganling the : lg!&^M^ 
auerits of our quest^n ; mi it wjt^iild not het pi^ 
^l>l#v to adduce any e^xample moi^ ^ompl^d^ 
|s6n»lK>ratiYe^f e\^fa:yMefeI M 
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;he northern states slavery has been abolished. 
Millie it exists to i con^iJei^bte 'exteirt in i^^ 
SdiitKehi : "thei litter have; th^refbrir/ beeir'-lrg? 
4tieritiy^is!tetlwith many epithets of ojpprobtwnfi^^ 
and the fornler, at die same time^ complimiini^ 
ibr their humanity. Various causes hay^ been* 
assigned for this. Many men, with singula it*(il^^ 
ness, have attempted to trace it to the suj^eit^f^ 
morality of the New England stated, consequent orf 
their descent from the oldPuritans of the mothcf- 
iavLiktry : had they tneditated more ^rof bunifly 
on* the springs of human action, tJiey w^otu^ 
hiaW attributed it to a different cause; In W,^ 
sbuthehi states, white men cannpt Voik so e^&y? 
and the quick growth bf a countrjT aj^pirbacU 
the tfdpic^ renders a negro y?r/ 6asily 'fiidf fije 
dsjfwj^ bet^ert theicosi^df^ke^ ' 

him and the prbdufcB d^ hiisi kbour is ciori^^t^I&^ 
aiid lie becomes i vdttabfe pTdpeil^^'to'fiis^ 
ipthe ndrtti the vet-y reverse is the €a^^ JMMe 
proprietors remajn where they are,^ Jmid l^^^ 
transpose the cli^thate; aiict the ^ot^ted'mdi 
of Massaciiusets would ^ be aS dambirbm ' ^^ 
the continuance t)f Slavery as' iarfe^ nbW-lfi5i* 
pJanters of South Garoliria. Sla\^^^^ 
iiim almost general thrdUghoiit the iJiiidn fl^J 
it&fej^^ follow theijdfllR^^ 

of event^, -to observe |he pfopbrtibn Jbf the- stP^ 
ply of fooct to 'the value bf the labolirj aluf *• 
observe the prbpnetbrs of thenbrtiL'iw; s€PM"^i 
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tl^for ^iterest prompted th^m, sell their ^ngs 
U^^^ 90uthCTn dnvers, and then, as smjtfe^^j, 
setze4 with a new feeling, bawl lou^ o/^t ^i 
ge^^ral mancipation. De^y mdjeed wouji^ 
1^ be to be lamented, if the negrpes ^ V^ 
geperally &eed throughout the United States > i]; 
yffxoi^^ engender among a numerous cUu^ of peo< 
pj^, v^rancy, profligacy, and all the ev4» wha^h 
a^e (he ofispring of idleness. IM not philao^ 
thxopi&t& despair that in time the free peasantry 
Vill be produced , the mighty torrent of popula 
faqn rolling westward will soon affect the price 
qf.ibod; and the cost of maintaining the slay^ 
^JH become equal to the returns of his labour. 
, We have now to return to the West Indies, 
M^(\y recent publications have been mad^ 
to. jprove, that the planters should abolish, 
,tqe,6ystem, as free men will work more than 
4aves. In one pubUcation not less than fifty 
pages are taken up to show the extent of the 
advantage. It is truly ridiculous to see som^ 
writers of feeble understanding laboriously at: 
tempting to prove, what every other person 
1^1 perceive at a glance. Most unquestionably 
^eemen will work more than slaves. I will 
venture to assert, that so moderate is the quan- 
tihr of daily labour exacted iu Demerara, that 
w^re a free man to have the dread of staryatiqii 
staring . before hlm^ as in England, he would 
nave it performed by two o'clock in the day. 
G 3 
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But what then ? these writers seem to forget 
that if one sthnulus is withdrawn, another must 
be supplied^ The planters of Demerara know 
too welly that if their negroes were firee, instead 
of getting ^as much work done as they do now» 
they would get none at all. Some other personi» 
endeavour to prove the folly of the planters^ 
by showing that their cultivation is unprdStablii^ 
and they should therefore leave it off. TMb 
is about equal to the absurdity exposed Ify 
Adam Smith, of government or any pdvate 
persons pretending to know more of a man's 
business than he does himself. The community 
need not be afraid that the colonies will contitlii^ 
the present system longer than it is advan- 
tageous to them ; the inhabitants there will 'i^t 
the first to discover when the maintenance of a 
man assimilates to the value of his iabontv 
What the exact disparity is at present woidd 
perhaps be difficult to discover : in Demerara it 
is very great : there the food is aupplied by 1^ 
master to the negro : in the islands/ a portiotf 0f 
time is allotted for them to raise it themselvw* 
With regard to this time> however^ allowed: in 
the islands^ something should be said. Persoitt 
»e toa apt to confound the wofk a; negro tOiBy 
does with whM he could do. I ha.ve sbot^^Ad 
love of likeness to be so stitm that anegrdr'will 
live on pbor fere, when with a Kttfe exerfimi 
he might have beUer. Ito ccnrrpscre hiiA't^ 
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a labourer in this country would be out of tjio 
question j but it may be confidently asserOSd that 
he has sufficient time, were be to use any energy 
wof labour^ to live abundantly : to give him any 
more would be to encourage his laziness. In a 
subsequent chapter will be founds I trust, plain 
dnd satisfactory details of tbe work performed, 
and of the general treatment of negroes, collected 
fbom t>ersons residing in Demerara of known 
respectability, and great local experience. I 
have also given my own ideas of the proper 
mode to be pursued to bring about a change for 
the better, and to prevent the evils resultirig 
£rom idleness. The object of this chapter has 
been to examine into the nature of slavery in the 
abstract, and I have some hopes of having 
dhown, that man, to .work, requires a stinluluidf 
dtte kind or another* Befoycj^ however, I con* 
dlude the subject^ I must be allowed to ma)ie 
one or two objservations^ And, firsts let it be 
remarked, that I have made no attempt to c^ 
pict the natural inferiority of the slave, iio 
odious distinction, iio assumed debasement ki 
.morals, nd unnecessary appeal to the Scriptures, 
.. ,no impious endeavour to degrade any of God'a 
i^eatures below their natural level. I havie bob- 

• ' - ' • . ... * 

^^idered the negroes as they ought to be c^« 
•laadered^^ men actuated by the.sameoseasatioiGisy 



,^ «.dpwed ^ the ^ame; M»^ ^^Jx^ 

,lll«sJv<^ l^utl d6 coj^ure the j^a^^ 

^4 < >t. .»^ 
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that if m £ii^and« foremost in civiUaaiki^noiliKib 
in art^ I(Hig bleawd mtb^ security t^tipcopef^r, 
ior4er, and good< govennnent ;< iMtunate^'ittllMii' 
climaite, whererberofKim faa^e tc^labbiit^ bdfoie 
they csm enjoy^; famiahingievery possible' iuekto-^ 
ment to exertidB^f wheris vagrancy is held;iin 
contempt and ignominy ; where the Jtiumbleatiiaf 
her inhabitants may rise to , wealth, fame, v (Siid 
power — if in IBngland^ that highly fm:oured hifAl 
where to be frugal and industrious is^oneioftiike 
fin^ precepts a fond parent wouhl iastiLibtoihis 
^hild;— ^if there ' the viimEsleratei priikSple/oqf 
human nature, the love , of : idleness; fpredttavi^ 
nates^wh^ derived ^ofi the^€icai8fcbitied)jBtim«- 
lants, what i^ to^^bejeHpeotedz'fiiomr^the'lAifi^ 
dwelUng m a hotii^ieabclunate } juafcBonigii]^ 
fiem the £r«^ stage of iiature $ :not yet Weanod 
fr<Mn hi$ barbarous '^»stbmsL;.ip68Bessipg» ai^dld 
desire to shake off tibe jlsnmmb^u^\'h|dMi8ri{tf 
civilisation, and to letine addjtiveiin thejifood^ 
and revel in itheifilll g^- of savage mtmtMa^ 
Is it not evident^ tiiat^if ileft to Jhis^own ^fvi^iiiphe 
would soon spinrn at .the interfiarei»^ -of^Uiis 
country ? H^ would iiitime^lobtfae t^Kridea^^otf^ 
workings He iiv^ouldiagailtt ptoased :tdr> tetai his 
wi^ to fight and' n^rd^, dt indce a ad^vwoof 
hi& ti£iij|bbour, and^b^ 

iittype tdmtfree^ 1^^ Sek ^nKfli 

is ^the^. plad, jluch^il^ final, upshbtsctf InoasucHs 
ig ^ ivii^ttfd ^j^hfe dejviii^fticotonmiiildkted^fe 



^^tCMfPj^^^ wh&i k boitie along bj^^w^^d^ p^ 

^ii&lioiisl;;^ tertn % tib^ xmp of libttfly ! Rather 
HG^sh > it ! fromi t^r Ii|>t9, d» 'icohtaajiing ^le bitter 
ifdratt^ht of anarchy, bloi[)dshed, and imseiy. I 
iahidi here be tdd that ?dl fa^ to be done gria- 
^dually. I .answer, gradaafly or Wft, the prid- 
!i]pie tof proceeding hi^ronebui^^ that notwith* 
isi^ding' all your iliKN-dufiisti^ctioii there is 
^dmething of morer vital rnipbttfioiee^ atidillr more 
Ipowerful in it^^ o|ieration) ^wHieh, uticorreGti^ 
-iviyi^ dnTthei;lcHigirto, proQuee sk s&t€£ men in 
•fstMci ^ oi> dbarti^smi i itaosteadi e& iibee peasantk. 
,MiikaMs imdnneligito ^)annot eonrect Ike Mrongdr 
|irop^3sities:pf bur^hattire m En^ax^ the mMt 
haoral aad re%ious j place ; in the ^0!rld, '^^eth 
Mfber expected tfa^'shoiild^ifap:iw ^ iW^ 
tlndi^ i A;d»ere everyi thk^ ftcts::^ ae !mii6b^ tiiobe 
Mxon^yh ileasoixabte^fneni must at^iottw^fw. 
'cei^errdiQ in^ossibitit^$i:^ild;thaitii? 
.^€i^ ' proceediiln t tfiielr 1 prc^dctkiA i»i faithert^bk dl- 
.^isiiged, thericdbniea mibtiiieiiirifcaUyidn)^tlii^iefid, 
Icease torbe priodnlctsivfiposseianoiis tolhi^^ eotoitry. 
^ ilfce : que^icm ois^ thep- rfednefl^le: to mjaakrxm 
taoiopaiss r 9i^7faaice .flJKiipl^^ tOiycc^decJi ividch 
Jai^tteic; ^r^ tha^pxeienttinddst^^ iii 

liiei^ . tar : a sayi^je^iiilfeeiioIfi^lk^jibiGB^Itod^^ 
^sfaonwiof ithdi£bniieri«^ J4c( bdlie^e 

^tiy^iiMdHtiomtimll^^ dmaak^w^^^^t 
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palliate their precipitancy^ Let it be remenw 
bered, we have not now to consider the propriei^ 
of taking from thdr country a number of human 
beingil^ for the purpose of civilising them ; that 
is now long pastf and we may at once fully con^ 
tede its original injustice* But in the present 
case the negroes are now under our protecticm $ 
to leave them to themselves would, be wantcm 
oruel^ ; they have no desire to return to Africa; 
tihey possess the germs of future advancement^; 
and the grand object is naturally to bring about 
that desirable event in the surest possible man* 
ner* In doing this, speediness must give way 
to certainty. The nature of the society forbids 
the id^ of tampering with them with one sys^ 
tern now, aad^ a short time afler^ practising 
anotheri What is adopted must be well weighed^ 
d^nite^ progressive, and in each stage identify- 
ing and ccsiiinmng the principle on which th^ 
{rihia of improvement proceeds. The immediate 
desire to see the effect of our measures leads to 
almost all the ertors in legidation : yet surely 
nothing can evinco a more narrow and confined 
intellect than to view the present as every thing, 
and neglect tfo^ iature* \niat would not the 
pjeopteo^'many/paiisoftfae ^npiregive^ ha^ in 
fttttroer genemtionsr the govemm^BSt known an|r 
ifaing of human nature, or of I^datton! Aok^ 
most eertainly^ a^flkoiiar outcry wUl be heardr^i 
^le ixlbBies atmifotiite.^^i^^ 
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liroce^ding take pkcei £ach leader of tbe 
African Instituttoil Mems to wish tibat all was 
done in his lifetime^ and hurries on, not only 
preieipitately, Imt before £my <^cial or suffi- 
cient evidence csmr be obtained. Well, indeed, 
mi^t Edmund Burke exclaim, << Individuals 
paes like shadows y but the nation is fixed and 
stable. The cUfibrence, therefore, of to-day and 
vto«-inorrow, which to private people is imniense, 
vto the state is nothing/* The wisdom of this is 
so apparent, that it is acknowledged by all 
parts of the administration in theory, however 
little attended to in practice. Let them in 
time consider that all that can be done is to 
establish a plan that will have a principle of 
growth ; and I must be allowed to say, what has 
^ hitherto been framed for this purpose is very in- 
efficacious. The effect to be produced by reli- 
gion and moral instruction is so greatly exagger- 
ated, diat I will endeavour, in conclusion, to 
bring the matter yet more palpably home to the 
understanding. Let it be supposed, that in the 
counties of Middlesex and Hertford, men have 
to work laboriously during the week, as at pr6> 
sent, to earn a livelihood ; and say the rest of 
the country was in a state of nature, possessing 
'u rich luxuriant soil, with quick vegetation. 
^Kaw I put it to the plain common sense of the , 
public, which would the people prefer,— to toil 
tall%|to.week in Middlesex^siuod Hertford, with 
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the benefit of going to chiurch on a Sunday, or 
to live in the interior, and fisjbi and hunt, and be 
deprived of the benefit of going to church ? I 
gte^ife^^^a^^ wduW be^fbrind indMTig^ 
and rather neglect thb^piMis exhortations from 
th^ pulpitr.^et sudi js,$^^ iXiT>m^TM 

Rengion may undoubtedly do a great deal, but 
}t would be expecting too much, did we think.it 
cbvid control some of £he primary propensities 
of hiimati nature. / ' V 
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When we are inddced to cany our researc&ca 

into the ancient writers, with a view of ascer* 
taining the manners and domestic polity of 
Greece and Romei we are mucH disposed to 
abate some of that admiration wliich mankind in 
general bestow upon those ages, as contrasted 
with the present. The more popular writers, 
who are associated with our studies in youth, 
present, we must allow, only the favourable side 
of the picture. In Athens, the most polished 
and celebrated of the Grecian states, enough 
may be discovered from the orations of Lysias 
and Isasus, to ^how that some of the worst vic09 
of human nature were almost imiversally prac- 
tised; and that even had not slavery existed to 
a very great extent, their boasted civil liberty 
.was not such as at the present day we would 
wish to enjoy. In Rome also, when we turn our 
attention to the condition of those classes who 
performed all the labour, we may learn from 
Varro and Columella, and other writers, how far 
inferior their physical comforts were to those of 
our labourers in the West Indies. It was my in- 
tention to have made «dme attempts to point c^t 
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that, in those days, there was always a consid«'-i 
able disparity between the value of a slave's 
^ork and the cost of his subsistence. I bad 
made but little progress before I discovexed; it 
to be completely unnecessary. A very little re- 
jection showed me, that the circumstance of a 
tflave having a value proved in itself the tradi 
<if the proposition, and that as this value wa$ 
great or smaU. in similar prc^rtion wa» the 
likelihood of his merging into a fiiee labourer. 
It will, therefore, be the object to point out, io 
<xnifirmation of our theory, how this prpgression 
took place throughout the d^erent nation w 
the world. 

In the earliest ages we learn from the Bi\Ae^1b9t 
the system was cbmpletdy established, and tha^ 
^he means taken to enforce obedience were pam 
tiOularly severe. The law of Moses declareiv 
^< That if any struck hia slave so that he died 
mder his band, he was to be punished ; but if 
lie survived a day or two he was not, becauseiie 
was as his money/' As to the fadlity of procuring 
food in those early times, it ia strikingly iUua- 
trated in the se^psi^tioa of Abraham imd Liit. 
In the progress of time, where they were settled^ 
the ordinary supply of Ibe land was exhausted;: 
the cost of subsistence was becoming greater 
and greater. Strife had commenced among theia 
servants, and it was this that prompted Abraham 
to exclaim, ^^Let there be no strife, I pray thei^ 
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l^etween thee and me ; is not the wbcdd land be-» 
fore thee ? Separate tbysdf I pray thee from me: 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I wiU go to 
the right ; or, if thou depart to the right hand, 
then Iivillgoto the left.'* In this stale of things 
it is not difficult to perceive that had not coem 
cion been employed to compel the servants to 
work, they would have sought subsiatonce lor 
themt^lves* 

In the different migratiodia^ which took plaea 
and settled the Grecian states, aa the land came 
to be tiUedy slavery, of course, commenced. We 
perceive in Homer, in the interview between 
Hector and Andromache, that the former iirti-) 
mates to the latter, that, in case Troy was taken, 
she might expect to be reduced to perfonn do* 
mestic drudgery by some of the victors. In all 
subsequent writers, the system is recogqii^dt 
and, indeed^ may be considered, on the increaaou 
When dldlisation and luxury become gr€a,ter» 
that is to say, when the desire in men to liv« 
at their ease increases, and when the faciHiy 
of procuring food continues as before^ as a na- 
tural consequence the. illative inferiority of 
slaves becomes more visible^ and greater rigour 
is exerted to compel them to work. It would 
occupy a disproportionate space to point out the 
progr^s of tibe laws made for this purpose* A 
brief allusion to Sparta and Athens may suffice^ 
In ^ef&rmQTfitete^iU writers agree» J^at injw 
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part of the world, and in no era in history, has 
the treatment been so rigid and barbarous. The 
Helots were not only slaves to a citizen, but 
they were slaves to the public at large ; and wheji 
ill used or insulted in the highest degree, they 
had no expectation of redress. 

' Many admirers of civil liberty have wondered^ 
with feelings of dissatisfaction and disgust, how 
a people professing to value freedom so highly 
should themselves violate every one of its princi- 
ples, and exercise the greatest tyranny over 
those under their dominion. The great object,, 
however, in Sparta, was to keep every free man 
a soldier, to prevent any of their population from 
ever descending from the high bearing it wajj 
thought requisite to assume, and to keep their 
slaves as a distinct and inferior race of men, 
solely destined to endure hardship. In Athens 
they were more mildly treated ; but we learn 
from various authors that their condition was bad 
enough, and that almost every description of 
labour was performed by them. 

In one of the orations of Demosthenes, he states 
the value of his slaves, twenty in number, at 40 
minae, and the annual returns at 12. If this were 
the case, and judging of what Xenophon says of 
the facility of a man's acquiring a living by farming, 
the disparity between the cost of subsistence and 
the value of labour was as great as it is now in 
Riaiiy parts of the West Indies. But it is more pair-H 
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ttcvffiny our business to account for the reason 

w6y, as'popula^on mcreaded, the difference be- 
tw&ntlie return /3,f 'labour and the cost of food. 
dJ^'pW''aitajn(^,anid therefore^ why the con- 
dit^h '6^' slavery remaned unchanged. In 
ancient Greece the 'a^plypif food. to the great 
'iB!iss''of"the working classes ,^as. not;purcha8ed.. 
by^me people themselves, but was distributed to 
tbeni by their masters. /Wli^n, therefore, popu> 
•latiOrf lacreased,' the "facility of procuring food 
no'"1()nger''coii^r^uea the samp j. there we^e a.i 
■grratfer hunifeof aOT)Kcants or buyers in thp,!- 
m^l'K^ J 'the price of coiirse adyanofd, and this , 
-operated upon tlie community, in two ways : 
FirstC' the rich felt it, in the increased cost of , 
m^taining their slaves ; accordingly, the net. 
proiitlhey derived from their labour was redi^ed,,, , 
an&'they found themselves retrograding in.so^, . 
■ciety;' Secondly, the poor free men felt it \ii i 
the 'greater cost of living; they found they could,,,, 
Ho#"s6pport themselves as before, by inertiW . j 
Working an hour or two in the day, but. that: 
.they would have to work five or six. W)iatp. i. 
thAH ■^asF'HMJ'WyuM'? ^la ^odera times-lfe/^puld',^^., 
he '-iH^ffiKt^ *iuf hA^' t1{<|ye;'days ': '^en .were; dif- ', , 

BtiIWWffififiri0il'SHBfettled''iii''mW'rerM ' ', 

li»dMiM^b%ib'fo'^Vi'i)6ice.:fc^ emlWa^ '' 
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/tioiift ensued, and exteBsive colonies were 
estaUtshed. When this became the case, the 
.value of a man's labour in the parent state re- 
•sumed its former superiority over flie cost of suh- 
^istence, and tlie state of coercing men to hdboiu* 
continued as before. Had there not been 
.the means of emigration to Asia Minor and to 
Italy and Sicily, slavery must have expired at a 
very early period. The two causes I have 
stated, the free poor being obliged to labour 
.more, and the cost of keeping slaves becoming 
greater, must soon have brx»jght the rich to 
^abandon the system* 

When we turn to Rome we find Ihe same 
principle operating, though to a much larger 
rextent. In Mr. St^hen's late elaborate woilt, 
Jhe is peculiarly desirous of showing that the 
4slaves were far better protected in Rome than 
in the West Indies. It is not my intention at 
present to point out the unfairness of many <^ 
the statements of thiis gentleman ; I only wish to 
draw attention to it so far as to ask, why he brings 
forward the latterperiod of the empire? Why ad- 
duce only the laws in existence as they have c^ome 
down to us in the Justinian code ? Were th* 
laws relating to slavery always the same in 
Romp ? — Very far from it. At one period tliey 
were much more 'strict and harsh than was ever 
dreamt of in the West Indies. It would then 
have been much more ingenuous and useful 

9» 
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to have considered the state of society, and 
pointed out the reason why the alteration 
took place from the Syllani^n code to the milder 
syjsteln practised in the times of the Anto- 
niAes, 

I apprehend thsA an insight into, the cause of 
this will considerably corroborate our views. 

In the first stages of Roman history the people 
were industrious and frugal, and the treatment 
and di&tinction of slaves corresponded to the 
^neral simplicity of manners. In the progress 
of events foreign conquests were achieved, 
luxuries prevailed^ the rich wished to partake 
of more enjoyments and to obtain more ease by 
the labours of others, and tiiiey assumed a greater 
haughtiness, and kept their slaves in increased de- 
pendence and si^bjection. The warlike character 
of the state likewise promoted this operation ; it 
was accounted pusillanimous and dishonourable 
fix a £bee man not to be ready to answer the 
calls of glory and of his country, and, as a natural 
consequence, few followed the quiet pursuits of 
an industrious life. 

.From this feeling the £^ves were regarded as 
inferior beings, and treated with the utmost 
harshness ; and it is in every respect perfectly 
ju^t to say, that when the military renown of 
tjie country was at its height the conditicm 
of the slaves was at the worst. By the Sylla- 

H « 
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iiia^ Senatus Consultum* and other laws^ it may" 
he perceived how terribly severe were maoy oC 
the enactments to keep them in subjection* 
The master might scourge and put his slaves to 
death: if the former was murdered, all the 
slaves in his house were without distinction con- 
demmed to die : the same took place if he wa3^ 
killed on a journey : and it was capital to attempt 
tbshelter any of those who mighthave fled. These' 
laws were enforced, whether the persons werein.- 
nocentorguilty ; their object was to keep the slaves. 
in the utmost awe of their masters. It would be 
quite preposterous to attempt to institute a 
serious comparison between the state of slavery in 
this period of the Roman empire, and that whidi 
exists in our colonies. The imparalleled harshness 
of the former has been universally acknowledged 
by all writers; and in modern times, when we 1ooI|l> 
back at that era, and read many of the accounts 
handed down to us, we can scarcely credit -that 
human beings could treat their fellows withrsuch^ 
outrageous cruelty. And what is now said iq 
extenuation of this treatment? Simply, that it 
existed. only for a time, and that in subsequent 
ages it became milder. This admission i^ 
truly important. Why did it afterwards become 
milder? Had Mr. Stephen, instead of labotir^^ 
ing to show the superiority of the Justinian code,^ 
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f^ndeavoured to find out the cause of thiQ^great 
chdtige, it might have moderated, had he inge-^ 
nciously confessed it, his hostility to our own insti* 
tutions, and shown the true basis on which 
slavery can be ameliorated. > 

, When the Romans had subdued the worlds 
and all foreign wars had ceai^ed, there was no 
longer the same supply of captives taken in bat* 
tie, and reduced to slavery as before.- This 
being the case, persons at first view would sup- 
pose the rigours of the system would at once 
abate, and veiy soon finally terminate. But 
45uch was not the fact The inducement, that 
is to say, the profit to be derived from compel- 
ling men to labour, in place of hiring them ; or, 
in a word, the disparity between the" cost of a 
inan's subsistence and the return of his labour, 
continued for a while as formerly. Men looked 
around for the means of satisfying their avidity 
jin another way ; because they could procure no 
more slaves by prisoners taken in battle, they 
did not abandon the system, they merely exer- 
cised their ingenuity to devise some mode of 
supplying the deficiency. The manner in which 
they accomplished this, I could not illustrate 
better, thanby quoting the words of Mr. Stephen. 
« They seized forcibly on free persons, espe- 
** cially strangers, when travelling on the public 
" roads near their estates,' carried them to an 
" ergastuluniy and there, uader pretence of the 

H 3 
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amongst them. This bondage was undoubtedly 
of a less humiliating nature than that which diatin-^ 
giushed Greece or Rome, and we may satis&> 
torily account for it, by reflecting on the simj^- 
city of their manners and the nature of thii^ 
diimate. The land did not, as in southern lati- 
tudes, present the spontaneous growth of luj[- 
uriant vegetation j some labour was indispensably 
necessary, and as the inducement to be idle was 
less tempting, the coercing power to compel, ex- 
ertion was more leniently enforced. But ^tUl 
the chiefs knew well, that, if their followers w^ne 
left to themselves, they, would only work for th^ir 
own mere subsistence}! and that if the distinc- 
tions of rank were to be preserved, some coi9i- 
pulsion must be employed.. As, in th^s respeott 
the history of one countiry is the history of 
all, a person need only carefully contenq>late the 
manner by which the villeins in England mei^^ 
into free labourers, and he will find all thie 
views hitherto taken completely corroborated. 
At first, and for a considerable period, they wem 
termed villeins in gross, that is, not permaneiriij^ 
fixed on any particular property, butyeQdiUe nt 
pleasure. In this stage of their condition, ihe^r 
treatment was harsh, and tyrannical ; we laam 
from Potgiesserus*, that they could be put to the 
torture on very slight occasions. In time they 

• Lib. iii. c. 7t 2- 
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"^became adscripti glebw^ tranisferable onljs^^oiig 
Mitii the land 6n which they Were fixed, llife 
interest of their masters by this time taugfit 
thetti^ that men will support themselves alt lei^ 
expense than they can be maintained for, Vand 
a plottage and a piece of land was allotted them 
|o provide their own subsistence. Therie wiis 
yet another stage in the history of villenage; 
and this was when the master made ^ihe 
discovery, that when men have an adequate sti^ 
muliis, they do not require immediate coerckih 
to promote their labour ; and accordingly ^<Hs 
villeins were permitted to cultivate a few fieM^; 
paying part in produce, and still perforining deJ'- 
tain stipulated services to their lords. On the 
increase of arts and luxuries, the whole system 
naturally expired in the manlier already de« 
scribed; and from the circiunstahcd of Ed-* 
ward III.* attempting to limit the prio6 of 
labour, it may bie inferred, that the pedod Wses 
even then very near at hand^ when all the motives 
to perpetuate bondage had expired. When tliis 
period approached, men endeavoured to make 
a merit of necesidty, .and exhibited a poii^tis 
parade of humanity. 

One of the maniunissions of Henry VIII.' is as 
ibUows: <^ Whereas God originally created idl 
f* ^en ftQ% ; but afterwards the laws and custotris 

♦ 25 Edw. ill. c. 1 3. S7 Edw. III. c. 3. 
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** of nations iub|ectedsome under the yokeof aer* 
^^ vitude ; we think it pious and meritorious to 
«< make certain persons absolutely free firom servi-* 
*^ tude^ who are at present under villenage to us* 
<< Wherefore we do now accordin^y manundt 
*^ and free from the yoke of servitude Henry 
^ Kni^t,atailor^ andJohn£arlet ahudbandman^ 
■* our slaves, as being bom in our manor of Stoke 
*< Aginmorlande^ m our county of ComwaU,. .t04 
** getfaer with all their issue born, or hereafter to* 
*^ be bora ; so as the said two persons, with their 
^ issue, shall henceforth be deemed by us and 
•« our heirs free, and of free condition/' * 

I am inclined to think that his majesty was 
seized with this qualm of conscience, on discor 
vering that he could get his breeches made a» 
cheap, and perhaps better, by a free tailor, than 
by one of his own bondsmen. 

Having thus shown thsU: in every countty xa 
fiurqpey slavery existed as a matter of necessity^ 
80 long aa the faciUty of procuring food ww 
giieat, I have now to draw attention to aii<i» 
other part of the world, where it is to.be a«^. 
posed thatnonec^thefeeUngsaf the pec^le I have 
been describing could possibly operate. Whea 
the Spaniards first discovered America, the inha- 
bitants were found to be in general little bettei: 
than savages} two countries, however, l^ere were^ 

* Rymer!s FoBdcra, vol. xiii. p. 470* 



in which dvUisation had ma(jb some pkvgrdiiau it 
18 truly instmctite to eltqutt^ whether a contrafjr 
stkte t^f things wte here fbondy or if the ptinci- 
piek ^ human liature were difierent in tiie oM 
world fiiom whftt they w^re in the new. It in no 
^mallxHMifirmatioii of the theory I hate advanced, 
^ fiiid slavery existti^ fi^di the very same cause 
in bfoth Mexico and Peru. Robertson^ in hfi 
Hiistcny^ states * z *^ Every person who coidd be 
** denominated a free mati, had property inlaivL^' 
The great body of the people was in a most 
humiliating 8t£tte. A considerable number 
known by the i^ame of MaycjfueSi nearly resem- 
bling iti condition those peasants who, under 
various denominations^ wete considered^ dunng 
the prevalence of the feudal g^stem, as instrir-* 
tnents of laboiu: attached to the soiL The 
Maycyues could not change their place of rest* 
dence without permission of the supmor on 
whom they depended. They were conveyed, 
together witli the lands on which they were 
settled, from one proprietor to another, mid were 
bound to cultivate the ground, and to peifimn 
several kinds of servile Work. Others {Tmnemgi) 
were reduced td liie lowtest form of suli^ection^ 
diat c^ domestic servitude^ and fidt the utneist 
rigour of that Wretched state. Their ^eonditixin 
was held so vile, and their lives deemed tobirof 

* Robertson's America^ vol* ill. p. 166. Herrara, lyec. $• 
lib. iv. cY. ' . 
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tK) little value, that a person wha killed one of 
those slaves was not subjected to any punish- 
ment. And again, speaking of Peru ♦^ •* The 
distinction of ranks was fully established in 
Peru J agreat body of the inhabitants, under the 
name of YanaconaSy were held in a state of ser- 
vitude. Their garb and houses were of a difier- 
ent form from those of free men ; like the 
Tamemes of Mexico^ they were employed in 
carrying burdens, and in performing every other 
work of drudgery.'* In modern times, the evils 
resulting from a too great facility of procuring 
food, are alluded to in Humboldt's Essay on New 
Spain. It is there stated that t, "In the streets of 
Mexico may be found 20,000 or 30,000 wretches, 
who stretch themselves out to the sun during the 
day with nothing but a flannel covering, for if they 
•work one or two days in the week, it serves them 
for subsistence." 

Let us now revert to that part of the world, 
which the public generally regard as the rival 
to the West Indies. In India, the existence of 
slavery has been insisted on in many recent pub- 
lications \ and the authority of Dr. Buchanan 
. has been quoted to illustrate their misery and 
deplorable condition. This has been partially 
denied and partly admitted by those on the East 

* Robertson's America, vol. iii. p. 212. Herrara, Dec. 5. 
lib. \\u c. 10. 
f Humboldt's Essay on New Spain, vol. i. p. 235. 
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India side of the question. But, in reality* it is 
not by these merely general allusions, tEat much 
light is thrown on a subject. I have endea^ 
voured to show, that there are three stages o£. 
society : the first, where slavery is instituted as:, 
the means of encouraging industry, and as the 
primary consequence emanating from a distinc^; 
tion of ranks ; the middle, distinguished for high 
civilisation and happiness ; and the third, where 
the greatest misery prevails from a superabundant 
population to the supply of food. When, there* 
fore, we turn our attention to India, and recol- 
lect how long that country has been peopled^ we 
should naturally conclude it to be a high disgrace 
to her rulers if any vestige of slavery remained, 
even many centuries ago. . All the inducements' 
to free labour have had full time to operate ; and 
I acknowledge I had to reflect for some time be- 
fore I could account for the continuance of the 
system, when I perceived the cost of subsistence 
so closely assimilated to the returns of a man'» 
labour. It can, however, be most satisfactorily 
accounted for. In all the countries in Europe/ 
just at the period slavery was ceasing to be pro-^^ 
fitable, men knew well that they could support 
themselves more to their liking, and work witljt 
greater energy, snA, in a word, enjoy a superior 
degree of happiness, when free than when in bond- 
age. But what was the reason ? Because they could 
act as they pleased ; go where they chose j assert 
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tiieir light to th^ prot^tjon o£ the stated ^is4, 
above all* becay^^ their eaxmngs were sei;ure. 
This last, the greiitest aii4 P^pst in^stipi^ble 
blessing that caii b? possessed in civU sQci^t/f 
gave^ow tQ their e^j^ons, inspired them 
TOlb hq^^ W<J pteced before th^n the ^Uuwg 
pimpeot pf themselves or their ^hU^rj^n h^^ 
after attaining comfort, we^th^ I'espeQtf Nff^ 
wonder,! therefore, that tliose sitates W{^^ 

^yitb good govermnept adv2»ce4 with flaost 
Xigid stride;^ to prosperity and distinctipn. {n 
Is4j#f Q^ the other hapd, e\^y person has heard 
<^ the institution of the c^tes. The lowest 
Ql^4er of these, it ji$ stated by Abbe X)uboi$ and 
Qther authorities, amounts p no le$s than iiver 
^Kth3 of the whple population ; and as it is only 
il^jbp this lowest caste that a sl^ve, when he be- 
cqffie^ ffee, can merge,! it is necess^^:^ tp en- 
qii^e^ what are the indupements it hold? out ; 
what the protection it affords a nian when he 
has ppopured his liberty ? In thp first place^ then, 
a n^ in this lowest caste c^not intermingle 
Y^ my pf the higher ^ he is held in the vilest 
c»«tum€iy an4 qpprpbriuni ; his degra4at^on i$ 
W ,fr/?»t m to plape h^m in every respect pn a 
par. with the Spartan Relets: asl^ve in com- 
nipn to the superior orders; and, above all, 
dMQG^r^ed ffom labpuring fpr hunself, since he 
^n pp§ses8 no property. The laws of M^u on 
Ih^ head deplare, " A man in the servile c^te. 
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^ wfaetiier bought or unboughty a Brahman may 
!<* Gompd to servile duty ; because such a maa was 
«< Gseated by the Sdf-existent for the puipose of 
** servmg Brahmans.'** Ag^sm, **No ctdkctionof 
ifineahii must be made by a Sudra, even though 
lie. has power, since a servile man who has 
iamassed riches, gives pain to Brahmans^'^ and,1* 
'** A Brajiman may seize, without heiatation, ike 
goods of a Sudra dave ; Scxt^ as that slave can 
Jiave no property, his master may take his 
^oods/^ &c. Since this, then, is the case^ there 
is no inducement fi)r a man to seek his liberty t 
he merely exposes himself to more temptadoti. 
And here I cannot fbrbeaic calling the attention 
to the West Indies. Who, I would ask, ever 
heard of a negro's little property bdng taken 
from Mm? When he has reared any stock, 
when he has amassed Ins five or his ten pounds, 
nay, his one or his two hundred pounds, he knows 
wdl they are as secure to him as the hogsheads 
of sugar are to his master. This sacred feeKag 
pervades universally ; and it is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that it is the first element jq£ civilizatiGOu 
But there is yet something iarther to be said as 
to India. According to the eaiily history of til 
nations, skv^ has been stated to be the ifindb 
stage of society. We are likewise warranted in 
supposing it the last, and tiiat in a tehlbld 

* Laws of Menu, ch. viii, 4«13. 
f Ibid. X. 129- ch.viii. 417. 
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more /aggravated and dresdfoi degreel 'Wcf ^ef^ 

ceivethat wheoi from misgovenimeiit> popofattoti 

presses strongly against the means of subsiftteflbd;^' 

as the lowest stage of human misery men HeS 

themselves to another, for the sake of sastkfyifi^ 

by a scanty subsidence the cravings of natofd' 

Tha^ this exists in India we have the fullest ptooil* 

Abb^ Dubois, in his work, speaking of thd' 

lowest caste, observes, ** Attracted by a steMeU' 

.^f.of a rotten carcass,- they fly in crowds to dis^*' 

** pute the infectious carrion with the dogs^ the"* 

•* ravens, and other birds of prey. They share the** 

.*^ mass of corruption, and retire to their dens loll 

** devour it, without rice, seasoning, or any jumu 

companiment Little do they care of what Jif»ii 

ease the animal may have died, for they inaklBd 

5* no scruple to poison secretly their neighboucMT 

** oxen and cows, to provide a savage repast fbrv ^ 

" their ravenous appetites/** When such is the^jl 

case, we need not wonder at the result. We bc^^ju 

cordingly find from £he same authority, '^the mdiBtKq 

of them sell themselves, with their wiveaaaddd 

children, for slaves to the farmers, who makethenkfitli 

undergo the hardest ,jabours of agricultue, and ^. Ik 

treat them with the utmost severity.'* t And fr6i(b;!ii 

another writer,^ •* In every city is appointed «: ol 

gudrd, directed by proper officers, whose dx>ty[c s 

it is to coerce 'and punish all such crimes aiicb to 

misdemeanors as affect the policy of that dis- 

* Page 4^. . t Pag«i5S. ^> * 
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•^.Ttrict^Tbese ministers of justice are called the 
t^ C^walli and a building bearing the same name 
*f is allotted for their constant resort At this 
*:• place ^re perpetually heard the clamours of the 
Y/i populace ; some demanding the redress of the 
«*4>gury of ablow J others for'a fraud in the com* 
V' merce of farthings j one wants assistance to 
*5 take J some offering themselves as bondsmen*; 
*♦ others called upon for witnesses; the cries of 
** the wretches under the scourge, and the groans 
**6of expiring criminals, complete a scene of per* 
** 4ect misery and confiision/' * I am of opinion 
that what is here stated will have some effect 
in counteracting that most extraordinary asser- 
tion, that the' working people in the East are 
better off-^than the negroes in the West Indies. 
The idea in itself is ludicrous; putting aside 
every other omsideration, the abundance of 
food allotted in the one instance, and the scanti^ 
ness in the other, gives the negro an incom*- 
parable superiority^ It ought, perhaps, to 
be added, that the farmers in the East are 
th^nselves of the Sudra caste, that is to say, 
slaves in^ common to the superior castes;- so 
that, wh^n we read of a man selling himself 
to another, it means a slave's selling himself to 
a slave. We have now to make an observation 
or two regarding the culture of sugar. It has 

* Qrme on Goyemment and People of IxHHa, p. 452. 
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been shown in a former chapter that it is liot 
t^he interest of this country to discourage the' 
West Indies for the benefit of the East. Let 
us now consider the question as regards the peo- 
ple of India. In most publications a pathetic 
i^tement has been put forth, detaiKng the great 
benefit which would be afforded to the inlwu 
bitants in India by our taking our sugar from 
them. This sentiment has also been so cene- 
rally and so strenuously urged by the most intel-' 
ligent men in the House of Commons, that it 
may almost be said, that there is but one opinion 
on the subject throughout the nation : I have, 
notwithstanding, some expectations of showing 
the very reverse to be the case. In the first 
place, when we talk of benefiting, there are twd* 
interests to be considered — the interests of Ad' 
few, and the interests of the great mass of the* 
population : the interests of the East India Com«-^ 
pany, their servants and the nabobs, and th& 
intere^ of the hundred millions whom thej^^ 
govern. I take it for granted, that it is wholly* 
in favour of the latter that the case is a^tated ;* 
as in the publications I read I nevar see the^ 
niost remote allusions to so selfish an- object a»^ 
the concerns of the East India traders : it isf 
always the commiseration to be felt for the poor 
HindAs. • We have next to consider, that trade 
is of two kinds, foreign and domestic. The 
question, then, is simpJy, Ivhich will benefit the 

21 
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Hifidib most> a domestic or a foreigfl tradjB ? 
Before going into this point, it is necessary to? 
make a statement as to the occupancy of the* 
laad. Notwithstanding that it is the walit of 
food which produces the biting poverty, Iji© 
squalid misery^ which has been akeady describ- 
ed^ k appears that there is abundance of fert^e 
Ijmd unsettled. In Mr. MilPs History of Indian 
it is stated, that " The population of Inctia^ 
through so many ages, must have been ke|^^ 
down by excess of e;xaction« Even in the 
richest parts of India, one half of the QoA 
has never been under cultivation.*' * To explain'^ 
the nature of this exaction I $hall give a: 
Iwief extract from Mr. Orme. •* Imitation ha^[ 
^^ conveyed the unhappy i^stem of oppression 
•♦ which prevails in the govemmwt of Indostm^r 
^ iihroughout all ranks of the people, £rom th^: 
^ highest even to the lowest subjiect of l^e en^ire<; 
^'Every bead of a village calls his habitation ti#f 
^ Durbar, and plunders of their med and roote: 
*^ the wretches of his precinct. From him llie* 
^ senuiidar extorts the small pittance of silvW; 
^ which his penurious tyranny has scraped togi^, 
^ th^ t the phousdar seizes upon the greatest 
^ shaa^ of ike zemindar's collections, aaad tbcili 
^ JMor^s the favour of his nabob by voLimiMyr 
^^ omtributioiis, whidi leave him not possessed of 

*VoLLp.l56. 
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^^ob^fijte* hiferapacSous^^ eye on every portiotyof 
^"Vlr^lth which appeal lA M» province, atiil tievbr 
«► fidtelbcatryc^pttrt of it; Bylarg^dedudtSbiig 
<**froih these acquisitions,^ he pnrdhases seeuviff 
^ 'fhmihl^ superiors^ or maintains it against thetti 
**"»at the expenise of ia war. Subject to ^Wi 
**'6p{i^essions, property in India is seldom se^JA 
** to descend to the third generation.*'* *» A 
ri^utabte specimen of the government of tlati 
rfdtkble coitipany, we must allow ! In thfs 
s(tate of things it is not difficult to point out 
^e advantages which a domestic tmde -s£^ 
Ibrds beyonii any other, at least until eveiHjr 
ISrianch of it is filled up. This subject ha^ beeih 
so clearly and fully illustrated on general prini- 
diples by so many writers, that it will be oftly 
iBekjefesary to point out the peculiarities which 
appertain to India, aiid which' tnake the argu^- 
ftient ten times more applicfable and conclusive 
as to her, supposing the happiness of the lowest 
orders to be really the object desired. Far^the 
sitke of greater clearness, let it be supposed thart 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass twenty miles hi^ 
encompassed India^the cultivation of those pro- 
ducts destined for the supply of foreign countries 
wyjuld necessarily cease. The funds approprc^ 
dted to this cultivation must naturally seek o^i6r 






f Orme on Goyeriunent an^ PeopJe.of Indto, p. 4-50, 4^U 
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ohP'iiiieb ; '- ^md^ik^ref: being no possibLef < outlet, 
tbfjr.iPitist^ obviously, be deyoted to sooie.ieni'- 
ployment within the state. In making cboioe 
of thia employment, they will be guided by M4iat 
w most in demand. Now, where the great mags 
of the people are in a state of starvation, jK>odi8 
what is most in demand ; and as it is shown 
iljhat there is stUji abundance of uncultivated 
)i9'ndj the , funds; will, in the. ne^w state of thin^ 
be devoted to the, raising of food for the people. 
-What, then, would be the result, after the lap^ 
of some time ? First, as to the rich, tiiey would 
»pt have tiie enjoyment' of the same foreign 
luxuries as before. Their situation, theuj would 
*be worse^ But, secondly, the poor would now 
have plenty to eat, and their condition woi|}d 
Jbe : greatly ameliorated. The cessation, th w^- 
for^^ of the. foreign trade, that- is to say, t^ 
$tppp9ge of the export of sugar, so far frpn;i,j^- 
fliciting an injury, increases the comforts, oi^'^i}^t 
class whpse welfare is allowed to be the rns^p 
• ol\j ^ct. Let it not be imagined that there i^iWy 
intention here to under-rate foreign conpyt^i^fc^. 
F^r from it^ Foreign commerce is highly tieff?- 
. fici^» as creating additipnal wealthy - cauj^iiigi^ii^ 
;gresal^ distinction of I'anks,^ and affording, t^ 
wifi^r opportunity for men tafoUow libergil-pj^fiK. 
ifes^ns, apd otherwise accelerate the mpc^ifif 
civilisation ; but it is endeavoured to establish, 
that it is not beneficial, tmtil^cerfaun branches of 

I 3 
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the home-commerce are ^ed up ; and to pro^e, 
that it may keep, for the benefit of a few, the 
mass of file people in misery, if too prematiir^y 
encouraged. We may be still more sensiblie of 
the views here taken, if we cast our attention to 
Ireland. Every person is aware that provisibm^ 
to tlie amount of millions, are exported atiim- 
ally from that country. At the period of ^ 
great scarcity in 1821, many men, not in the 
habit of seriously reflecting on those subjects, 
were astonished, as justly they might, to hear of 
vessels sailing up the Shannon with potatoes, to 
relieve the people on the verge of starvation, 
while vessels laden with wheat and salted pro- 
visions were coming down the river for expect- 
ation. This, all must allow, evinced a state 
of things far from natural or healthy. It was 
in a great measure occasioned, though no 
doubt in conjunction with other causes, by the 
habits of the people of business in Ireland, who 
are possessed of any capital, rather wishing to be 

m 

merchants than to follow the more homely occu- 
pation of local traflSc and production. This may 
be rendered still more apparent, if we conceive, 
that out of the limited funds appropriated to 
trade in Ireland, that large portion which is 
now possessed by the export merchants, was 
directed into another channel, more immedi- 
ately favourable to domestic industry : say it 
was devoted to an improved and more scientific 
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mode of farming of the land; to the establishment 
pf manufactories of those articles ao>v imported: 
W $t word, suppose another Leeds, or som^ sftch 
large town, were established in the south; hqw 
speedily would the nation assume her prop^ 
bearing as to wealth and prosperity; and when 
all these several chaxmels w^re fully filled up, 
her merchants might then prosecute their fo- 
JT^ign trade, more advantageously to themselves, 
as well as beneficially to their country. 

If this be at all applicable in the instance speci- 
fied, it is incomparably more applicable to India. 
In Ireland it might be truly s^d, that though 
$ome money might be laid out in improved 
forming, it would be exceedingly diflScult to 
establish any manufacture, even for local con- 
sumption, on account of the powerful competition 
of England. But in India, the latter resource, as 
yet, is by no means wanted. There is there abund- 
ance of uncultivated land; and the first applica- 
tion of the funds now engaged to supply foreign 
traffic would be directed to the improvement of 
ordinary agriculture, necessarUy contributing to 
the comfort and amelioration of the great mass 
of the people. It may be here enquired, H^^s 
not England derived her grandeur, in a great 
measure, from her foreign trade ? and would it 
not be for the benefit of China to enlarge the 
limited portion she exercises ? — r Most assuredly, 
in both instances. But it should be observed, 

I 4 
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thdt in Engkad^iheiiomcMtniffiUii t^^^i^ 
ment of < agriculture^ the oaDsdt w herinteric^Ht 
Md'^rery thing relating^ her inteitidbuimcMS )r 
ha|Fe kept pace with her foreign commero^' • ^ Jmdri \ 
in China* the land^ a» we are toki, i» cuhiVlttdidrl \ 
to the tops of the moutitains} every hrtrnd^uaSi'' 
home-industry is filled up, and therefore dealiiigtr>> 
with foreign countries become highly desorable* 
In India, under the present management, mds< * 
a consummation can never take place. Tberv w; 
ar6 two insurmountable objections, — the nature^ ^ : 
of the tenure of the soil, and the want of secUritJi* \ i 
to property. It has, therefore, been the poliby)- » 
of the mercenary men who govern, to regtlldfe 
their dealings so that they, or the extortioners)', 
who own the land, reap the whole benefit, andtike^ " 
poor Hindus derive nothing. Foreign commerce ' 
is extolled for the sole reason, that the gain which ' 
it isreates may be obtained by the few, while the 
people, for whose benefit all governments were ' 
intended, remain, as before, in misery. Thesii . 
observations are truly important. Session after 
session, in the House of Commons, the modt com« 
nMHi-place speeches are made, depicting the ad^ 
vantages to result to India, if this country were 
to import'her sugar from thence. This sentiment 
is echoed, with extraordinary industry, througl^ 
out the kingdom ; no doubt to the unspeakal)te 
consolation of those pious beings, who. ima^ 
gine it a greater sin to use sugar made by slaves 



enjoying aii stqoi^rabUndanee ^f tfood^; thaiil to eat > 
th$t which ;is^ made 'by^ slatQS ^pioaii^ undeno) 
scarcityi It has been niy endeayour. ta expose 
thbndelu^on ; :;and^ indeed^ it appears to fae> 
thttt^ there is no proposition, in Euclid' moite- 
cl^e^rljT demonstrable^ than that to over^eft- 
courage a certain esport«trade must be pemif^ 
clous, in a country where there is abundance of 
land uncultivated j and where the mass of the 
people are starving. It is a misappropriation of 
the general funds destined for the support of 
industry ; a misappropriation for the advantage 
ofythe few, to the detriment of the many. 

If I am at all correct in my positions, it must 
be apparent that all pretensions of the East 
India' traders are completely set at rest I have 
shown, in a former chapter, that it was not for 
the interest of this country to import her sugar 
from India. I have now shown, that it is not 
for the interest of the people in India them- 
sdves. A person would, perhaps, think me 
straining the point, if I were to state, that every 
spoonful of East India sugar consumed in this 
country merely goes to benefit, first, the rapa- 
cious owners of the soil, then the heartless mono- 
polists and traders, but that in its remote conse- 
quences it operates in a certain way to deprive 
the poor Hindu of a comfortable meal. Yet if 
men of reflection maturely weigh what I have 
written, it is very far from being a paradox. 



n 
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So different, as Mr. Hume said, is the result of 
measures in politics and cotnmerce firom what> 
at £u-st sight, would be expected. 

I lutve now concluded my summsoy of the 
history and nature of slavery ; and I am of t^i- 
won it receives considerable elucidation &oin 
die state of society in the eastern hemisphere. 
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CHAP. VL 

THE FOREGOING REFLECTIONS STIIX WOVTHESL ILLUS- 
TRATED RT MOBfiRN VKAMTLiS. 

In proceeding to a further developejuent of 
the views taken of the nature of slavery in the 
preceding chapters, and in bringing to the test 
of our own experience the question^ whether 
there is any likelihood of effecting the cultivation 
in the West Indies by free labour, we are natur- 
ally first attracted to St Domingo, both from 
the magnitude of the example, and from the ^- 
milarity of its products to those of our own islands. 
It will not be necessary to dwell on the scenes of 
massacre and outrage which marked the progress 
of the blacks in obtaining their liberty j with 
these, it is presumed, the reader is fully ac- 
quainted : our more immediate object i« to en- 
quire if any coercion is employed to enforce la- 
bour ; if the amount of the cultivation ^ denotes 
general industry j and, lastly, whether the negroes 
are retrograding or advancing in civilisaticoi. 
With regard to the first very important particu- 
lar, a great misunderstanding prevails in general 
throughout this country. When freemen are 
spoken Qi\ we naturally entertain the idea of 



j^onB living as tliey^Tplcasei MLomrig ^^hat 
employment they like, and, whether they worit^o* 
not, we ccMisider it a matter ^^^ch belongs soldy 
to themselves, and one with which the govcrni 
inent has no concern. This state of things, there^ 
die Biost ample authcmty to conclude, bas-nevei* 
yet existed in St Domingo; From the fi*^l 
period that the inhabitants enjoyed any temp^ 
rary ttamjuilHty after- the insurrection, it "Will 
be unequivocally found, that whatever labOUf 
was performed, was compelled by the^ delii- 
potic proclamations of those in authoril^. 
After the negroes were emancipated,- afid^ifltft 
mersed in every species of anarchy and lieeHi- 
tiousness; when Santhonax, the commissidMSit 
from the National Assembly of France, rettiJriiefl 
to the-island in 1796> one of his &st'rtiefasi#fefe 
was to issue a proclamation calling upmi ''^ftjfe 
freed negroes to devote themselves to indtiiitl^ 
he imperatively commanded them " to reiioftWife 
that state of vagrancy which the laws of Ad^MB- 
public would punish;*' and in case of diisd^d- 
dience, the most severe penalties were td^bfe 
inflicted. The result of this was what might tei\le 
been expected. Men recently surrendered >tb 
the full gratification of their own will, and har^tl^ 
no immediate stimulant to excite them to- ^i&. 
tion, would naturally prefer roving about as Sol- 
diers, or rather banditti, than to return to their 
former laborious mode of life. Accordingly,>'it 



ift ditatedv in tb^ public f apait» of thai; tpariod^ ib^ 
M l^ey refused to , zfetum to thek labour aa Imui 
been enjoined. TJ^ey in answer, alleged^ tbat 
beisg f reemeu they w^u2d <)itly wprk whe^ 
^ long ;as they pleased.'* / Tbia state ; of things 

being lili^ly to c(Hitinu^ it was^oon^scoveredf 
that something, more thsui a mere proclamation 
was necessary, and a company of agriculturists^ 
palled police guards, were, established^ £br the 
purpose of enforcing the work of cultivati(Hif 
Jt was the duty of this body to take cognisance 
00 the time and quantity of work performed^ 
conformably to the prescribed regulation y and in 
jcase of failure, punishment was inflicted in the 
most exemplary manner. The new correction 
^or indolence presented a striking contrast to 
.that which had been formerly employed. It 
has been stated,^ and I have never yet seen i)t 
cpntroverted^ that at a later period, when the 
vborrors of murder had become familiar, and wh^ 
men were rapidly relapsing into a state of bar- 
barism, the offender, for a repetition of the most 
trifling misdemeanour on a plantation was sJiQt 
Indeed, after the final evacuation of the French 
troops, the reigns of the tyrants who succeeded^ 
present, in most respects, the ordinary featuj^os 
of African sovereignty. • 

. What, however, is most essential for the Britisii 
public to consider, is the striking and unapr 
sweral^^. _ckcumstp5pe^^ th^at whoever Ij^jirfe 
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persons living as they please, foUowny ^ 

employmenttheylike. and, whether «^«^/ | 

not, we consider it a matter whicli ^' J fc ^ 

to themselves, and one with '»''""=^|' | -^ | 

ment has no concern. This state °fi i' j 9 i 

the most ample authority to CO-* |^ | f f ? 
yet existed in St. Domingo;' gS J- a g:^ 

period that the inhabitants// % %■% i % ^ 

rary tranquilHty after th*/ 1 P «, ?. f ^ ?^- 
be unequivocally foun;^'| T ^ \ t^ 
was performed, '^^tt\% ^ ^ 
potic prociamatioyy f f ^ 
After the neffe^ff' , 

mersed in ct«/' „ . " -^'ockf: 

tiousness, ^/' -■='«" breakfas^ 

to tiie-id' '"^ noon, when two hours* re- 

was- to . -^^^ "^^^ * ^^ ^^° o'clock exacUy 
ft^gj /econimence work, and shall not leave off 
he- Jwenight-faU." 

^ *^ S6th. " No labourer, without permission 

^the lieutenant of the king, shall absent him 

^ ^irom the plantation on working days, unless 

^ iJiis be obtained through the overseer or con- 

*( ductor." 

Art 17th. " The Jaw punishes the lazy and 
« vagabonds, among whom are comprehended 
** labourers of both sexes who shall quit the ha. 
" bitations in which they have domiciled, in 
« order to reside in towns or other places, where 
" they are forbidden to settle." 
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punishments are has been already 

^ ^ and I would merely desire any 

*^x^on to contrast the condition of the 

^ge, under what is termed their 

j^ ^eedom, with the state of slavery 

^ existed. The negroes on the 

ss a change has very recently 
^fe respect slaves to the state* 

p ^ '"^^ "^d to perform a regular 

^^^ amenable to the arbi- 

•^fty ndghbour, who 

. cruelty has acquired 

are completely deprived of 

^^cT feelings of attachment which exist 

^vetry v^ell-managed estate, and which make 

thc'^^^o look up to his master for immediate 

3^gistance and protection. And, in conclusion on 

thi^ li^ad, it may be observed that, the greater 

j^fixoii of the crop is afterwards exacted as 

fjj^e^ to meet the assumed exigenciei^ of govern- 

Having thus shown that the work performed 

\d entirely of a compulsory nature, the next ob- 

1^ is naturally to enquire into its amount. In 

"^ig particular, the result corresponds to what all 

writers assert in theory ; namely> that individual 

jjjjinagement must uniformly be better and more 

productive than the vague and indefinite super- 

intendenqeof the st^tte itself. . It could not b^ for 

a moment expected that any general regulations 

could correct the desire of idleness, and accord- 
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carried on in St Domingo is {^r£>rmed by com-, 
pulfidan. All those who have possessed au- 
thority or dominion have perceived the prac^ 
tical illustration, that men will not work . in a 
field merely for the love of perspiring, so long 
33 they have a plantain or a banana tree at their 
elbow. On this head, independent of the many^ 
prodaxnations issued in the progress of the re. 
volt, and during the various intestine common 
tionsy the principle may be perceived, clearly; 
estiJilished, and identified in the Code Henri. 
In liie 2Sd article of this code it is stated^. 
" Work shall commence with the daylight, and 
^^ be continued uninterrupted until eight o'clock t 
^' one hour is allotted to the labourer for breakfast 
^^ on the spot where employed ; at nine work 
"recommences until noon, when two hours* re-, 
pose are granted them y at two o'clock exactly 
they recommence work» and shall not leave oS 
" before night-fall.'' 
Art. 26th. " No labourer, without permisaion 
of the lieutenant of the king» shall absent huopk 
self from the plantation on working days, unless 
" this be obtained through the overseer c^r €X>a« 
<* ductor.'' 

Art 17th. " The law punishes the lazy wdt 
" vagabonds, among whom are comprehended 
" labourers of both sexes who shall quit the ha- 
" bitations in which they have domiciled, xx\ 
" order to reside in towns or other places^ whece 
** they are forbidden to settle.** 
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What these punishments are has been already 
alluded to; and I would merely desire any 
reasonable person to contrast the condition of the 
negroes at large, under what is termed their 
newly-acquired freedom, with the state of slaveiy^ 
which formerly existed. The negroes on the 
plantations are, unless a change has very recently^ 
taken place, in every respect slaves to the state* 
They are slaves doomed to perform a regular 
apportioned labour, and amenable to the arbi-- 
trary jurisdiction of some crafty neighbour, who- 
by his cunning or superior cruelty has acquired 
authority. They are completely deprived of 
those kindlier feelings of attachment which exist 
Oft every well-managed estate, and which make 
the negro look up to his master for immediiate 
assistance and protection. And, in conclusion on 
this head, it may be observed that, the greater 
portion of the crop is afterwards exacted as- 
taxes to meet the assumed exigencies of gov^n- 
ment. 

Having thus shown that the work performed 
i^ entirely of a compulsory nature, the next ob^ 
ject is naturally to enquire into its amount. 1ft 
this particular, the result corresponds to what alt 
writers assert in theory ; namely, that individual? 
management must uniformly be better and more 
productive than the vague and indefinite super- 
intendence of the st^tte itself. . It could not b^ for 
a moment expected that any general regulations 
could coirrect the desire of idleness, and acetord- 
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iagly ihe hbont i» doA^ merely by staite>4-|teiM 
formed at that season when the crops are gettftig 
kiy and when the superintendents of labour ShNI 
more strict and tyrannical. During the remaindei^ 
of the year» idleness is universal; and it is mfM 
material to reflect, that the cultivation which' 
requires regular attendance and industry hadi 
finally ceased. Coftee is the only article no^ 
produced* to any extent ; the formerly numerouiGP- 
and magnificent plantations of sugar are long 
since in ruin ; the continued labour was soon" 
found irksome ; and all the mandates of audio- 
rity were insufficient to promote exertion, so 
long as the immediate coercing power of one 
kind or another was not present. It- may not per- 
haps^ be unnecessary to state, that the cofTe^^nGjjw 
exported is gathered from the treeS; plaQtqd Ins- 
fore the revolution ; the labour requisite for this 
service is obviously exceedingly trifling; and 
as this article is alone brought forward to dii^play 
the industry of theHaytians, it demonstrates^ in a 
striking degree, how erroneous are the state- 
ments continuaUy adduced regarding this nomi- 
nal proof of the productiveness of free laboo^ in 
the West Indies. I shall here give an abstract 
of the exports in I791 ; ; 

Clayed sugar - - . 70,227,708 lbs* 

Brown do. - - - 93,177,512 

Cofifee . . - - 68,151,180 

Cotton - - , . 6,286,126 

Indigo - - - - 930,016 



p9rt. , The quantity given in the : {ji^/tiap cik)Qft^ 
tt«0ts jepo^i^abiix i^?^^<^^ the .eprijespcHMtiiig 
imports as stated in the official returns of i)^ 
i^nntma^ ifith whom they are 0iig9g«^ in trade. 
Iinhatt ^y^ Ixprth^ iQl^viftg titie rje^ie^r to.4K)>9fl* 
wMfgh^y^ he jthinkf i^ost correct It is uhk 
^^QBSifiiury t<^ a}1^4^ to sugsu:^ th^ cukivation^ 
tJi^iMtid^ being barely eqiysd tp sjupjply tibe. 
looal QPmuviption of the islacuL 

Coffee exported^ (from Hay tian pap,er,s, as 
brought forward by the abolidonistd,) 
'«<t^i«32, t6 VmieA suites or in ships of ''^« 

v4m^JmtfA,StfLte^^ - r - r lWM';^78lh*wi 
grf^f|pi^ip^ - - - - - 13,5^8,9^1 ; 

France - - - - - - 9,458jgt7 . 

^flyhllHi and all ether parts ^^ « - 1,965,^99$ '-' 

. 4 1 1 I ■ \' ^ » • > ' I . I . .'• I 

35,118,394 lbs. 

• '4»' r ■'- » • M "»' 

J 
' * • * 

^t^cMlfe^itAported; per oftcial returns, ittt6 • t 

« M€bMtB^iiamkil822 ^ t - 4,66^ai!llte(. 



•» .. 



f httve4odked over the impiirts nito ^d* 

• . oUi^ ito^^th^r with iHHn^ /^tft^a^ii^ . . 

K^atj^e to France, and the rei^ult ixi- 

duces me to suppose that the amount' 

to be added ibr direct importation into 

liierCtmtiAeat cannot exceed * - 4>5QO»099^ 



15,0»7rlt7ttt5i> 

.» ■tfh 



17,557,1 mbs. 



kft ■.#. »i ^ ;K . .-■C*-:*'. 
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In 1791, the value of thecoffeej 68il51,18Qlb$o- 
as laid before the legidatiTe assembly of Fr^ieet; 
was 51,890,748 livres. . -n 

The value of the total exports was 800,301,d84 
livres* * •■/.•:'.f:^ 

Now^ supposing the returns of labour m.<l^ 
profits of stock to have been asaiimlated» ad iiq^< 
doubt they were, between colSee and othei" artiii' 
des^ the quantity of labour performed in the^ 
islaiid was e^al to producing S6l ,500,000 tt>»^ 
of coffee. Say, *(iieti, there were even 5Q,0QQa 
negroes massacred, and th^ population reduce^^ 
from 450,000 to 400,000, the quantity of laboui;> 
now performed should be equal to prpducuig;/ 
232,400,000 lbs. But it is only, according^ 4iC 
the Haytian documents, 35, 11 8,394 lbs. Thecoii:^; 
elusion, then, is evident; allowing far the simattj 
quantity of cotton and cocoa said to be exported.! 
At present, for every day that a man works, he iak 
idle six, according to the statements given by thtLj 
African Institution, and thirteen dnys idlenacK^ 
cording to the official returns taken from the otheyiT] 
countries* And even this is not the whole. If , wee 
consider the circumstance .that the co£[be-t?ee$j 
were planted before the revolution, we may add 
several days more of idleness, for one of work,/ 
The cultivation, I apprehend, will continue to ' 
decrease ; whether it does or does not^ how- 
ever, is a matter of little moment to the argu<« 
men t Accordingly as the coercion of the police 
guards, or overseers ojR wiork as I believe they 



art inow teritted, is ndore or less iigofous, ta 
a»nliilar propt»tion will be the qiiatltit}r of prcv 
duce exported. 

"^ In viewing this lamentable falling ofl^ there are 
some weighty considerations which should not be 
fiirgotten. Here it cannot be advanced, in pallia* 
tion, that it takes time to teach a people industry. 
The inhabitants of St. Domingo had been Idng 
aoeustomed to work; they were fuUy acquainted 
wbh the routine of each speciies of cultivation ; 
dtey had the estates and buildings in complete 
oirder; and yet such is the «indeviiEtting weaknei^ 
of human nature^ that they allowed all to go to 
iHfiMte, to indulge, e^^n at some hazard, their pre- 
dcmuBaht propensity to loiter about m idleness. I 
conceive that a more satisfactory proof could not 
be .advanced of the correctness of the principiea 
I jbave been endeavouring to establish ; and that 
as^^ai^the^reseat manners and state of soii^ety 
of the negroe^i they have in the aggregate suffered 
greatly both in coinfwt and happin^rs. It is 
pretty univ€srsally known, that, previously to the 
i^olution, St DoAingo was decidedly th^ &tw 
thest adva;Bced of the West' India settlements. 
"The most diversified scenes of industry^ deporated 
with all the ornaments of art» struck every be- 
holder with admiration* Who is 4here "^p nd w^ 
ttmelB ixx tthe mtmot^ ^nd l>eba}ds jthp spjei^did 
indjisions in ruin^ the fine g^jfiyi^Ms a:nd parterres 
overgrown with wee^s* wbo Cifti i^^prew a $igh 
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aft the motirnfu) acene oi* dev^Mation ? In no 
Mindl degree is that ft»eling increadad on tieeiiBg, 
perhaps, a negro emerge from a imseraiUd hat, 
HMiving along m slotkftil apatfary^ ivith no mduce- 
ment to rouse his &ciilt»ea» beyond tibce payment 
e£ fais wiwiUing bribute of exuction to sditie ife^ 
rodottSi military minister of x^^pression. . I. db 
not pretend to say the tireaim^it by the SrencQ 
pb^tera in former times "was uneificeptiDilaUe^ 
I only alssert, that tbe C0ndition of the nregirotts^' 
gifeneFaliy, has changed for the worse; aoA 
l^at the viat^ons of despotic rule are by iiM^ 
nfore hkted than the authority formerly ener^ 
cised by the master. In a very short time thc^jr 
will be, in the ifitaior, destttote of clolUnogv 
and many articles of immediate necessity :- fer 
one of the best <^ reasons^-^-the cost of ^the 
equipment of the large body of troops swaillowt 
up so great a portion of the exports. The mnn^ 
ber of men in the arniy am^uaitis, it is stited, to 
not less than SS^OOO, living in unbounded llc«li«» 
tiousness^ and ready at the least provocatifi^ )a 
plunder the 4e!fenceless. A^ to moralit}^ «idit 
victors allow it to be quite unknown. Sunday 
is the great day for riot and amusement ; asilt 
it is stated, that such as are seized occasiome^y 
with a compunctious visiting of conscience easily 
compound for thdir sins by liberal contributioAa 
to some of the adventurous priests who visit 
them from the Havannah. , , 
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Although befor* I iQft the Weet Indies I re- 
ei^ived many other statements from genti^lfii^ 
\Hio had been m the island 'within the last OM 
or two years, and who drew a traly d^lorable 
picture of the state of society, I have purposely 
attrfded enlarging on any thing which writers on 
tJie opposite side of the question might attribute 
to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of pro^ 
cieeding conduces to vulgar recrimination and 
abiuse; and the public, becoming disgusted, 
give very littie attention to what is brou^it 
ibrward by either party. When this is the case, 
the course to be pursued by those in authorily 
i* surely obvious ; and that it has been so long 
Iddayed itnpties, in my opinion, culpable neglect. 
'Ibstittite an impartial enquiry : -there »e many 
officers ^ the navy, aiid other persons t^f unques- 
'fioriable authority, not at iall interested, who are, I 
mderstand, capable of ^ving the most ample 
evidence as to the state of things in St. Domingo. 
Why are those persons Hot examined ? It is die 
only mode of setfing at rest the contradictoiy 
tftaiem^nts and fierce contentions which serve 
fed fn«di to perplex and obscure the question at 
issue. It is to be hoped, that the West India body 
wffl have thts ^lesiraWe measure accomplished 
?ti the ensuing session of Pttriiament ; and I will 
TefaWire to declare that it will remove much of the 
delufflfm that prevails to extensively on the sub- 
ject of negro emancipation and firee labour. 
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In the Bfiean time, to persons of much reflfte*- 
tiioD^ what has been brought forward, relative tq 
the small quarrtitjr of produce exported, will,, ii^ 
the vscrious deductions, almost establish ever^ 
thing that is required^ 

In the first place^ it is clear, that our cokmiea 
would not be worth the keeping, if they prow 
duced no more in proportion than is now 
produced in St. Domingo. The abolitionists, 
therefore, should honestly acknowledge that, 
agreeably to their principles, it is not intende4 
to retain the West Indies as productive pos- 
sessions to the British crown. 

Secondly. It has been demonstrated, that th^ 
negroes in St. Domingo, in the aggregate, oi% 
work one day in ten. Now if there be any truth 
in what all our moralists assert, that idleness is 
the fruitful parent of almost every evil, we may 
easily imagine the prevailing licentiousness, pro- 
fligacy, and general depravity of manners, even 
had they not been described by almost every 
person who has visited die island. 

Thirdly. As regards their present civiUsa* 
tion and future prospects, it can easily be shown 
that they must of necessity be far inferior to the 
slaves in our own settlements. Let us here con- 
sider in what civilisation consists. Is it not in the 
enjoyment of many comforts ; increased acconv- 
modation in lodging and furniture ; a superior 
quality and display in clothing ; and an s^ugmentL 
ed participation in the various conveniences d|f 
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life? In^ tbosQ particulars the Haytians must 
be exceedingly deficientt^ as they axe unable to 
pay for any thing beyond a comparatively triflii^ 
importation. By way of illustration and contrast^ 
I shall here specify the imports into D^nerara* 
from whence there is no export. They are taken 
from the returns given in by the naval officer, by 
command of gov€^mment« 

Froni Great Britaia and Ireland, 182S. 

Hairdirflre diiSfSSl Brought up £260^750 

Woollen^ linens, > . -. ^^ Beef, pork, butter, l 30 a is;^- 

^ clothing, &c. 3 ' ' . cheese. • J . \ . ' 

H^ts 9,583 Soap and candles 16,315 

Bricks and lime 10,076 Glass, earthenware 1 1 )'211 

tSihchebns,hdo{)S,l g- g^^ Leather, &c. ' 1^,72& 

-*^ y ' Malt and cyder 10,875 

Paints and oik ; 11,530- Wines and spirits 31,282^ 

Qther articles 49,619 

Carry up £260,750 ♦ — 

Cocket yahie £426^796 

Fcom Holland f. 227>499» ex. 12 ^ • <» 18,9$8i 
British America fish and lumber «* -» I12,^2& 
West Indies t. - - - -^ - 22,688 
United States - - - - . - 54,036: 
Al! other parts - . • ^ . 3,4-17 

*" , .' f i«» 
4638,421 



In Demerara there arQ 7^418 slaves, and not 
iQpre than 3000 whites. . Now, what is imported 
for their use, allowing a fair rate of profiti will 
be ,;found to exqeed what all |Jie exports of S^ 
pqminga.qQuld purchase, tl^oi^ .she h^^Ji^ 
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timeB as great a populatJOBi Whftt, theti^ ii^ ^ 
t€8uit? Is it not obvious that the black inbabitflaitii 
of t>einerara must etijoy five times more of ^iMMi 
emufort^ knd conveniences of life whid^ are ^stA^ 
fbnnly regarded as tibe attendants and attl^bttteA 
of civilisation, tt is mmecessaiy -td advert fi^ 
any difference caused bj the consumption of tlic^ 
whites, that probably being mco'e thdn hniM^bA 
by a proportionate superiority in number of the 
coloured people in St. Domingo, t have made 
ibis exposition for the pinpose of mora fidl^ 
pointing out the extraordinay fallacy in ^Whut 
the abolitionists term the valuable trad^ igt 
Hayti. Added to this circumstance, when :tt|# 
^OTals, and re%ion, and prospect of iUtui:^ 9^ 
vsQcement of the n^oes is conkidered, it lilttst 
fce admitted that St. Domii^o has woeftzlly <HM)ff^ 
^inted the sanguine h^pes of the philanthropiert 
The example is in every respect so appliciMe^ 
as to make it criminal in a statesman td overlddft 
the many lessons of ^jtperielice which inay be 
gathered from contemplating the progress (£ihsi 
TGvcAU from the first dawning of discentMt, 4a 
the present unhappy consummation. 

The second case generally adduced relates to 
the American negroes carried off during the I^te 
war, and placed as free labourers in lYiAiddd. 
Mr. Clarkson states, that ^)eheh they ^ ejfe lib^ 
to be ihtroduced into the island, the itlhdbii^u]^ 
were daiftorons In their objet?tio*ii j but Ijta^ 
goveriior haying xfesisted thfeir prejudices, |iid 
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itieant hBr6 fbsit Hd d&nger lias followed the 

HitelMstifB^ the afes«rtidn may be perfectly con^ct ; 

Ibf 1« appeiurfe to dm tbM hom eould e vef bat^ be^ 

fMtemfiffly a^relietided^ as the negroes bad ^Itt 

feB vppeftmiMf t6 gWltify their pf liicipal desire, 

diaf of doihg" fiothitig. Btit if it is ifMinaated, to 

^ feltettipUfytbe ijrdpdSltfem) that the cultivation of 

the West Ifiifies cAtl be 6£lrried oil by free la- 

ttour, 6t iSiat th&ie nfigtoes work beyond the 

cto^ of ift^re skbsidtenee^ I must be permitted 

M (*^y^ it is |>erffeetly erroneous. The council 

in Trinidad sJ06fe found it hecessaty to make en- 

actitienls i*estrt.ii5fing these people from practts- 

ifig ¥i^aiiey. In the fiseal regulations of the 

Mmdi dalfed 15th November^ 1816, and lltH 

Jt^e, IS^li IB specified the manner in ^hich 

they ai-e to be hii^ed mlt j stiid the result is pire- 

eisfely dgreettble fa^the leading position we have 

itiabitidned^ thM they just workiso mueh as w3i 

ptocU^ theth itoodj *id i^upply them with what 

^f&iet little kiflades they require, in conformiiy 

to their reltelSve cotidltiott in the society in whlfch 

1:hey are jplaesd. To laceompKsh this in Triiiida J, 

it may be naturally supposed, irequires no great 

exertion 2 the ta^ bf wages per day is two or 

three ahillilag* ; in one or two days thej^ ean, <iiert-- 

fbre, eafti ^at ^1! fest them through the^^eek'^j 

i»4, Maceordiiigly, one or t#o days they#6»fti 

Md hdt b^jNyfidw^ Tlii» fe* ilbutidatrtly les^tStea 
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la the proceedings of the council, and by evary 
evidence we can gather from the colony. To 
expect a di£ferent conduct from them would be 
to consider them superior to £nglishmem If we 
take any of our own trades, at a period of great 
temporary activity— that of the coopers, in Lon^ 
don, for instance, during the American wan 
when there was a great demand in that business 
—•we shaU be borne out in maintaining, by every 
merchant who has had any orders to get exe^ 
quted, as iiCell as by the master-*coopers them* 
selves, that the workmen took that opportunity 
to combine for higher wages ; and that; in the 
aggregate, they did not come to their work, 
perhaps, until Wednesday, in place of Monday 
morning, as formerly. I must acknowledge, I 
^m astonished that those plain, practical illus^ 
jtrations of the incorrectness, not to say the ab* 
surdity, of the statements emanating from the 
African Institution, are not more attended to by 
the public ; for how indisputable must be our 
position, when it is at once equally applicable to 
and confirmed by people in almost the first state 
of nature, and by the most advanced and civit-r 
ised society in the world ! k 

I shall now advert to a case very frequently 
brought before the public. The copyhold-sysK 
t;em of Mr, Steele, of Barbadoes, has been eu-» 
log^sed by almost every writer opposed to the^ 
po^onies^ It will be- mecely necessary to quotes 



Ae words of Mr. Clarkson. After describing the 
various advantages in the different detadls^ of 
management, he states^ ** The net clearatice of 
the estate was above' three times more than if. 
had been ten years before/' Now, in rqplyiii^ 
to this extraordinary statement, I do deeply lii^ 
ment that the West Indian advdcates should hiskve 
been so devoid of judgment as to consume iitiie 
by going iinto a tedious analysis, and proceeding 
step by step to refute the general argument ad- 
vanced. I shall adopt a plainer and niore simple 
course, and I merelyput the question. Is it to be 
conceived that the planters of Barbadoes are so 
careless of their interest, and so ignorant of 
business, as not universally to adopt any mode 
of n^anagement in the amelioration of their ne* 
groes that wQuld augment their incomes in a 
three- fold degree? Had Mn Steele cried out^ 
•^ I have improved the condition of my slaves ; 
it is true, it has been accomplished by a serious 
diminution of income ; but I am satisfied at that, 
in the proud consolation of having alleviated the 
sufferings of my fellow-creatures.'* In this case 
I would have deemed the matter worthy of eic-^ 
amination. But that unhappy declaration ^h<mt 
the profit gives such an air of romance, td the 
whole, that I apprehend the thinking part; of the 
ccmmiunitywill readily perceive that the pljm wail 
a failure, and the proof of the failure was its not 
being Mowed. The planters saw pretty dearly 
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that the work was always backwatd, and tl^tidie 
j^ss for subsistence had not yet become strong 
enough to induce the negroes to labour* There 
is s<»iiething really presumptuous in a jfew feeble 
xmdter^ attempting to teach the West Indians 
their business; such people may rest assured, that 
their fancied projects of increasing the retums 
of sag£U*-cultivation excite about the same sm3e 
dTcalm contempt in the Barbadoes planters as, 
no doubt, would luise if one of the latter shoidd 
eome to this country to teach any of our p^m- 
lar brewers a better mode of making porter. 

Some negroes eAfrancliised at Tortola are OC" 
casionally noticed as an instance of safe and ad- 
vantageous manumission. In replying to this 
particular example, a very few observations will 
sujffice, as the writers of the African Institution 
have themselves admitted every thing that is re- 
quisite to establish our point. They state, in 
very plain words, that the freed blacks abandoned 
the ci^tivation they were engaged in, on account 
of the price ^^ fatting very Icm*' Does not 
this at once confirm the whole argument, that 
men will not work furtiber than to obtain subsist- 
ence, in conformity to their relative condition in 
society? It has been the object of this work to 
e^blish two great points. First, that it is most 
' desirable to continue the cultivation of the West 
Indies in those products which have an ex- 
tjhaiigeable value in this country, Secondly, that 
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ibis can never be accomplished by ti»e negromy. 
if* left to tbaensdves, unless tliere lie a coencidg 
fimmr of one Idnd or another in operation. Tfa6 
first, I trust, is ind^utable ; ^nd^ indeed, it istl^ 
end the administration avowedly desire. The 
latteir, then, arguing upon tibis exsunple in TdiP- 
tol^ can be brought home m a shape th^ 4Edl 
men must consider dedsiv^ It serves at (^c^ 
to rejiuce our antagomsts to a di^mmsi^ aflbtvjsi^ 
them neither to move to the ligiit nor the left. I* 
Tbrtola, there are liufmbers of slaves engaged in at 
certam cultivation : did not some retuMS accrue^ 
it is obvious t^at their ^nasters would not4:;oi$tii!it}0 
iftiem in slavery : a certain number are ni^de free s 
fi^e men will woric more than slaves : ift tben, the 
cultivation afforded any pii^ in a state of idav^^^ 
to freemen it must afford i^ill more. But ti^ Afii- 
can Instftnlion assert, that those so emanclpafte^ 
w31 not wwkj under the ^exciwae that tfee price jWT 
tbe produce *^ is toolow.^ "the condlusion, l^eti^ 
is dear; the desire of idleness predo)ni»a%els ; 
and a i^imuius of one kind or another is mdSas^ 
pensably requisite to dbtain *he pw'fbrmance^ of 
the labour. Indeed, so irresistible is ^ lo*^^ 6f 
indolence in men slightly advanced in civilisa- 
tion^ thsfit th€^ feel it irksome to bestow ifiie least 
exertion^ even to raise necesifeary food. M T6r- 
tolfe they cry out, that d^re is dpead <tf i^rwe^4 
The meaning of this simply i#, that theil* i^bitt*- 
ettce i«L«et produced, ^ it v^ete spowtatieou^y^ 



foF^ I bdieve, if the same f^gular, continued, atid 
hbcnious application^ for t^ hours a day, were 
dievoted to the landil as is the case in this caaabcy^ 
there would be little danger of a scarcity. ' '/ 
1 1 have one other instance to bring forward,^ 
which the abolitionists, for reasons well 'known to 
themselves, carefully keep in the back groundj 
There is a far-famed establishment in Berbice^* 
dignified with the name of the Winkel departs 
ment, which, could we get at all its little se- 
crietSy would not only give us some insight into 
the nature of free labour, but would ad-, 
nitrably exhibit the camipur, impartiality, and; 
love of truth, of those men eng^ed in the sacred 
G^se <^ hutnanity and patriotism. On the ISth: 
of J!!kj)!ril, lS24ff Mr. Buxton made a motion in>: 
the House of Commons for certain papers and; 
accounts, relative to the expence of the crown 
negroes throughout the West Indies. These 
wpre produced; and we find every thing fairly 
stated^ relating to the several, colonies, with 
tl^g single exception of Berbice. In place, then^ . 
of a statement of the accounts, I shall insert the 
following letter : — 

( *^ SlE, Betbicef IGth January y 1824. 

^^<; In obe^ence to the Earl Bathurst's com- 
mands of the 19th July last, that I should transmit ' 
an (account of all slaves in possession of His Ma^ 
jesty's government in this colony, stating how. 
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nkaiiy stre under twenty years of age, and also 
an account of all expences incurred for thdr 
maintenance, &c;^. I immediately applied to^ 
Mr. Walker, the croum agent, for the required 
iniCbrmation ; li however, regret to state, thia,t I 
have hitherto been unable to obtain it from him'i;^ 
the! only document I have yet received being a 
li3t 1^ the negroes attached to the Winkel de-^ 
partment, wiiidi I lose no time in transmittii^ 
to you, Sir. 

^^ Mr. Walker seems to have some hesitation > in 
making the required returns, and has generally 
rciferred to the lords of the Treasury, to w}H>m, 
h6>says, he always transmits his accounts. In 
the hope that Mr. Walker will put it into my 
power, without . much further delay, to obey die 
Earl Bathurst's commands, - 

^< I have the honour of remaining, 

" Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(i^gned) " Henry Beard.*' 

« A WUtnot Horton, Esq. M. P., Under Secretary of Stati 
forth^ Colonial Department^ SfC. Sfc. Sfc. ^ 

To a person who has resided either in De- 
merara or Berbice it will be tolerably easy to 
comprehend why some hesitation would ensue 
before the proper returns would be produced ; 
and to persons in this country, the keeping the 
matter a secret will, no doubts establish every 



thing we deaire. Anycommm^ry&Qmm^vfQiidA 
yufesken the obvious eonduft^n. The nmnber of 
aegroes is 800, mA the exp^nqe of keeping tioMan 
has iamountsd to several faundiied poiimda. Whit 
an inimitabie illustration of the theory of the 
African InstitnJhicm ! Expence in Beifoice ! whera^ 
I am certaiiiy had these n^roes belonged to aj^ri* 
vate proprietor^ in pljtee of any ei^ence incorredl^ 
file net inaiine would have been tbduaanda. And 
let it be further considered, that these negroes had 
<q)portunities beyond lixe cornxoon, of being train- 
ed to habits of industry. They were smxoundedibjF 
men ail engajged in labour; every induramflot 
in the way of waged was before them ; . the ofi^ 
loity, rich and fertile, presented a full and am^ 
fidd fbr exertion in eadi description of WQik : u 
scarcity of hands is Abtb uncversafiy iidknmt. 
ledged ; and yet, with aU these advantages^ the 
plan has turned out a OMnplete and miserable 
£iilure. 

Sierra Leone only remains to be adverted to. 
jEI^e, however, the exai^ple is not by any wems 
in point,.a8, Z believe, ithere is Jiittie or no cultiva- 
tion carried on within the colony of an exchange- 
able value, so far as the trade to -fore^n counliies 
iscoBcemed:; and evenif there were^t is of qidts 
a dii&isent natutre Ama the iproducts ofikiB Wmk 
Indies* ilegaerding l^e jdvilisation and jfgesmr 
ran advancement of the inhabitants^ it is mtich 
moce liian questionable, whether any wtpama^ 
ment has ^ken place for a number of years 
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past ; at least, if there has been any, it would be 
difficult to point out what effect it has produced 
in the state of Africa in that quarter. When 
we consider the enormous sums this settlement 
has cost ; the sanguine hopes entertained of its 
success J the extraordinary fostering care be- 
stowed upon it by the African Institution, for 
the sake of consistency and character ; it must 
be acknowledged, that it presents a remarkable 
instance of the extents to which men will per- 
severe in error and delusion. The plan has failed, 
in reality, from an ignorance of human nature. 
Indolence and the consequent evils arising from a 
too great facility of procuring food, operate here 
as well as in the West Indies. It should have 
been the primary step in effecting civilisation of 
the settlement to have corrected this evil, by es- 
tablishing a proper tenure of the land : so ne- 
cessary a measure never was instituted ; and I 
fear that the world will wait long before the 
highly-vaunted dissemination of knowledge and 
arts will, by thq medium of Sierra Leone, make 
much progress in Africa. 
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CHAP. VII. 

PRESENT CONDITION OP THE NEGROES IN BEMERAR. 
AS TO WORK) FOOD) AND MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

I NOW proceed to lay before the reader a seric 
of details of the manageaxent and domestic ecc 
nomy of the negroes. The committee, to whor 
I acted as secretary, applied to a number of re 
spectable medical practitioners and managei 
residing in different parts of the colony, fc 
reports illustrative of the general treatment; c 
the slaves under their charge. These report 
were considered to be as scrupulously framed a 
if given under the sanction of an oath j and the 
were furnished for the purpose of presenting a 
many fiicts as possible, to enable a' general re 
port to be framed, applicable to the calony a 
large. On mature reflection, however, it ha 
appeared to me more proper to give the original 
themselves, as I conceive a better opportunity j 
thus afforded to the disinterested enquirer "i:! 
ju(lge[forhimself of the merits or demerits of th< 
system. 

The managers' reports are from the foUowipj 
gentlemen :— 
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Mr. Donald McDonald, resident in the colony 24> years. 
Mr. John M'Lean, - - - 14, years. 

Mr. George Rose, - . - 25 years. 

Mr. A. M<Crae, ... 18 years. 

Mr. Joseph Alleync, - - - 15 years. 

The medical reports are from 

Dr. Watt, coast of - Demerara. 
Dr. Bell, ... Essequiho. 
Dr. Mackay, - - Island of Liguan. 



MANAGERS' REPORTS- 

« Sir, 

*^ I have received your letter addressed to me, of the 
4th instant, requesting me to furnish such information 
(for carrying into enect the intentions of the public 
meeting held in George Town on the 24th of February 
last) as I can from my own observation and experience 
certify on oath, if required, on the following points : — 

<< Ist. What lengtfi of time I have been in the co- 
lony. 

^ Sdly. During that time, what number of plantations 
and negroes I have liad under my charge as manager. 

*^ Sdly. To state the different periods I have been on 
each, and what has come under my observation gene- 
rally, as to the treatment and condition of the smves, 
the quantity and qualitv of food and clothing given them, 
and the quantity of daily labour required of one able 
man, either on a sugar, coffee, or cotton estate; with the 
medical attendance, care in hospital, wine^ and other 
supplies, furnished on such occasions. 

*^ 4thly. To state if the slaves that I have had under my 
charge had any opportunity of receiving religious instruc- 
tion ; or if I knew of any person preventing the negroes 
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attending public worship ; and if so, who and for what 
cause ? 

** In answer to these particulars I have to state, that 
I have been in the colony twenty-four years and three 
mcmths, in which time I have managed five estates. 
On the first there was a gang of 50 negroes, the second 
1 58, the third 268, the fourth 224, the fifth and present 
estate 315. On the first estate I lived 2i years, on the 
second 3^, on the third 3^, on the fourth 4 months, and 
on this estate lOj years; but previous to my having the 
management of an estate, I was two years as overseer 
on one estate, and two years managing a task-gang. 

GovemmenL — " Previous to my own experience, I had 
been taught to understand, that the prosperity of the estate 
depended on the judicious treatment and good condition of 
the slaves, which latter object could only be obtained by a 
constant and minute attention to their dispositions, to 
discriminate between the well-behaved and vicious in- 
dolent chariacters composing the gang ; encouraging the 
former by cheering and approving expressions, and 
punishing the latter, or holding them forth as repro- 
bates, when deserving of such : otherwise, an indiscri- 
minate attention to their wants, and more especially so 
when sick. When referred to in any disputed case, to 
deal justice impartially. My own experience has but 
too well verified all this, as can be testified by the gang 
and property now under my charge. When I first 
came to the colony, punishments were much more fre- 
quent and deserved than they have been for several years 
back; and I Jcnow, in many instances of late years, that 
the whip has been carried by the drivers more from 
custom and as an emblem of authority, than as an in- 
strument of chastisement. Although with the vicious 
disposed it must be kept constantly in their view, that 
punishment will be the reward of improper conduct. 

Pregnancy andjChild-birth. — ** When a woman proves 
pregnant she immediately relaxes from her usual quantity 
of labour, which when ascertained, a young or weakly ne- 
gro is put to assist her, or she is sent with the weak gang 
where the work is lighter. This she continues till heV sixth 
or iseventh month ; after which she does little or nothing ; 
but, under the idea that exercise is absolutely necessary 
for her health in this state, she is enjoined to keep moving 
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about until her confiuement, when she is allowed rice, 
or barley, and sugar, besides her usual allowance of 
food ; also a person to attend her, besides the midwife, 
during fourteen days. At the expiration of six weeks 
she brings her infant to be named; after which she* 
again resumes her labour, but which, for twelve months, 
is very little to be calculated upon. She does not turn 
out for half an hour after the rest of the gang in the 
morning. In about two hours she returns, and remains 
with her child half an hour, and she returns from the 
field half an hour before the rest of the gang. The same 
is again repeated in the afternoon. On the slightest- 
indisposition of the infant she resorts with it to the sick 
house, where she remains until she chooses to leave it of 
her own accord ; her work in the field being so little 
calculated upon for twelve months, that it is a matter of 
indifference whether she is there or not Mothers of 
children on this estate do not turn out for half an hour 
after the rest of the gang, and leave the field half an 
hour before the others, until their children are two 
years of age, and some of them after that time. Ex- 
clusive of all this, there are two old matrons to attend 
to the young children, and feed them, during the ab- 
sence of their mothers. Women with young children 
are allowed an extra allowance of rice, or other light 
food, for their use, until they are older, when they are 
regularly fed by a cook, who has no other employ- 
ment. 

Food and Clothing. — " Except a few months during the 
years 1803 and 1804, when such a scarcity of plantains 
prevailed throughout the colony, no negroes under my 
charge have been served with less than two bunches of 
plantains weekly, which is at all times considered as much 
as a negro can possibly consume ; but in very few in- 
stances liave they been restricted to two bunches, as, 
upon every estate except this, they have had the free 
use of the walks. The only difference in this is, that 
the plantains are brought home to them from the walks ; 
and if they require more, they can go for them ; also 
2lbs» of salt fish weekly, except on this estate, and 
those un^er the same attorneyship. Within the last 
five years they have been allowed 3 lbs. weekly; invalids 

I4 3^ 
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and children half that quantity. But during the few 
months of the years 180S and 1804, above alluded to, 
although plantains were so scarce, the negroes under my 
charge, and those in the nei^bourhood, were fed on 
flour-corn meal, and other wholesome substitutes, and for 
a short time on an ample allowance of flour, aty* 132 
per barxeL Their usual clothing consists of a blue 
cloth jacket, blue cloth trowsers, a hat, 4 ells of Osna- 
burgs, 4 ells of checks, each, and a cap for the men: 
thewamen^ a hat, blue-cloth wrapper, blue-cloth petdcoot,' 
6 ells checks, 6 ells Osnaburgs, and a handkerchief^ 
each : the children the same kind, but in less quantity. 

Labour. — " In regard to the labour required of an 
able man. In holing land, the usual qufuitity is about 
15 roods, or 450 feet; however, I have known some to 
do more^ but this in a great measure depends upon the 
state of the soil in wet or dry weather, but the above 
is about the medium. Weeding young canes about SO 
beds, or 9 to 10 n^oes to weea an acre; but I have 
known some do more ; however, this depends upon the 
state of the weather, and the foulness of the canes, but 
the above b about the medium: 15 negroes to cut 
and carnr canes for one hogshead of sugar, where the 
carriage is 25 roods each way ; this also depends upon ' 
the state of the canes, if they are clean, and a good crop 
on the ground. In digmng trenches, one rood of a 
10-feet trench, four shovds deep, or 10 feet of a 12-feet 
trench the same depth ; to haul trash and supply 20 beds 
or 50 roods. On a cofiee, to weed one cofiee row, over 
50 roods per day, trenching the same as before. Picking 
coffee depends upon the crop ; if plentiful, they can pick 
three baskets a day, sometimes more; and when not so 
plentiful only two baskets, and sometimes only one. On a 
cotton estate the labour is much the same as on a cofiee 
estate. Weeding the same, and the rate of picking de-> 
pending on the state of the crop. 

Treatment of the Sick. — " The duties of a manager 
soon make him acquainted with the local diseases 
to which the negroes are subject^ as well as to the us^ of 
medicine ; and although the medical practitioner on all 
occasions attends the estate every second day, when ne« 
cessary every day, and sometimes twic^ or three times^ 
as the urgency of the case may require ; but if in the 
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abs^ce of the practitioner a negro complains to th^ 
manager of being sick ; if the case is only slight, a 
Uttle simple medicine is administered ; but if more serious, 
thepraGtitioner is sent for, when he prescribes ; w}iich pre- 
scription is entered into a book kept for that purpose in , 
the hospital, at the same time giving directions of the 
same to the sick nurse ; and when a compound mixture 
is required, be makes it up himself. The most intelli- 
gent and trusty negro is generally selected for sick nurse, 
who is previously sent for one or two years with a me- 
dical practitioner to learn to bleed, to know the medi- 
cine, and weights and measures. When many patients 
a^ prescribed for, the sick nurse brings the book to the 
overseer twice a day or oftener, to repeat the prescrip- 
tions, so ,as to refresh his memory ; and when more at- 
tention is required from having many patients confined, 
or any one dangerously ill, an overseer is to attend to 
see that they get their medicine and nourishment, if 
possible, more regular. After the visit of the practi- 
tionec, whether the manager has been present with him 
in the sick house or not, the sick nurse always brings 
the book, in the first place, to the manager; besides the 
attendance of the sick nurse, if any one is dangerously iU, 
if.a man, his wife is made to attend him, if possible^ more 
fi)r his comfort; if a woman, one of her family, or a ship- 
mate, whom they always look upon as sisters, and call 
them so. Children are always attended by their mothers. 
Nothing is considered too good for them when very ilL 
Barley is daily served for their use, also rice, and when 
necessary, sago. Pbrt wine is used freely for such as re- 
quire it, and when the state of the disease will admit of 
it. From aie 6th till the 19th of February, 1822, I 
administered to a negro, named Liven^ (now alive and 
in good health on this estate,) 245 bottles of Madeira ivinCf 
for which I charged in the monthly returnj^ 36 per dozen, 
and he continued for some time afterwards to take 
4 glasses of port wine daily, besides the most nourish- 
ing food: he was then labouring under an attack of 
locked jaw. 

. ^VMr. Goddard, the manager of Arthurville, of which 
estate I am attorney, charged in the monthly returns of 
January J last, for fitsr dozen boitles of Madeira mne^ 9t 
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yi 44 per dozen, administered to the negro woman jdtna-' 
rinUa^ of that estate, who was also labouring under an 
attack of locked jaw. She is now recovered, and quite 
well. Were I to mention the many instances of the 
like liberality and attention to, negroes while sick, that 
have come under my observation, a quire of paper would 
not suffice to contain them* 

Sights. — ** Yet it may not be foreign to the subr 
ject to mention the independence of the slave to his 
master in as far as regards his ^ property. It fire* 
quently happens that the master, or manager, of an es- 
tate does not rear sufficient feathered stock to supply, 
the sick house, and in which case he is obliged to pur-, 
chase from the negroes, who always rear an abundaiace; 
therefore, on these occasions, when a fowl is required^ 
the sick nurse is directed to the negroes' yard ; and I 
have seen it sometimes happen that the sick nurse has 
taken the fowl of the very person whom it was intended to 
make soup for, and unless he was otherwise wishful to 
dispose of it, he did not hesitate to evince his displeasure 
at being fed on liis own fowl, although he had at the 
same time received two guilders as the value of it. 
Something similar was related to me a few days ago of 
a woman that had been sickly for some time, and re- 
quired to be fed on nourishing food ; however, she died ; 
and after her death her daughter came to the manager to 
receive the value of ten fowls belonging to her mother, 
which had been killed for her by the sick nurse during 
her illness. No class of people are more alive to their 
own rights than the slave-population of this country ; and 
when these happen at any time, or in any way, to be 
the least infringed upon, they do not hesitate to seek 
for redress ; if oppressed or wronged by the manager^ 
they apply to their owner, if present, or if absent, to his 
attorney, who on all occasions is most ready to, en- 
quire into the cause of their complaints: sometimes 
they are of a very trivial nature^ being hardly worth 
noticing^ and are only brought forward by some of the 
ignorant of the slaves, who nave been urged on by the. 
more artful and vicious, for the purpose of forwarding 
their own private designs: but when a complaint is 
better founded, it does not unfrequently happen that the 
manager is discharged, the overseer or whomsoever the 
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complaint may be against. In case the slave considers 
himselfitggrieved, and thinks he is not redressed as he 
ou^t to be, he does not hesitate to apply to the fiscal, 
/ whom I have never known to neglect an application of 
this kind, or omit making the necessary enquiry into the 
cause of such complaint : these sometimes turn out, as 
I have mentioned before, to be instigated by the artful 
and vicious, but when better founded they are always 
redressed. If slaves are curtailed in the least, either 
by mistake or design, of the time allowed them for 
breakfast and dinner, or made to work at improper 
hours, or punished on trivial occasions, they do not fail to 
make complaint of it, and are redressed accordingly. 

Meeds. — " The hours of breakfast vary in different 
situations. On the river estates it is considered not whole- 
some to turn them out early in the morning, therefore they 
are allowed till half-past 6 or 7 o'clock ; they work till 12 
o'clock; if not inclined to eat in the morning they carry 
some food with them to the field, which they use when 
hungry: from 12 o'clock diey are iallowed till half-past 
1 o'clock for their dinner : it happens with many of 
them that they do not eat, but carry their food with 
them to the field, and use it when they require it : they 
work till 6 o'clock, or sun down, and never later. On 
the coast estates they go to the field about half-past 5 or 6 
o'clock, they return at half-past 8 or 9, are allowed an 
hour for breakfast, when they go to the field and work 
till half-past 1 o'clock ; they are then allowed an hour for 
dinner, and afterwards work as before till 6 o'clock, or 
sun down. I have known some negroes allowed more 
time for breakfast and dinner than I have specified above, 
but never any less. 

" Except on one estate in the neighbourhood of George 
Town, where I resided 3 years and a half, the negroes 
under my charge had not an opportunity of receiving 
religious instruction : from this estate they regularly 
attend it, such as choose, and never have been on any 
occasion, or in any way restricted from doing so ; nor 
have I known of any person preventing them from 
attending public worship. 

" I remain. Sir, your obedient sei^vant, 

(Signed) " Donald McDonald. 

'* Marias Pleasure^ I2tk March, 1824." 
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"** Sir, Vreedensloop, SdMarchy 1824. 

** In reply to your printed letter of the 1st inst«y 
which I had the pleasure to receive yesterday, I 
b^ leave to state, that I have been residing constantly 
in these colonies for nearly foufteen years. I was first 
employed in plantation Lusignan and Nog-Ems, East 
Coast, and remained there in the capacity of overseer 
and manager for six years. The number of n^rpes 
was about 450, and the cultivation was co£fee and 
cotton, (with 200 acres plantains,) until the beginning of 
181S, when the cane-cultivation was adopted, and 
gradually extended until sugar alone became the pro- 
duce of the estate. The negroes appeared to me then 
to be as happy as any class of people I had ever seen. 

Houses and Food. — " Their houses were made of hard- 
wood frames, and the roofs covered with best Wallaba 
shingles, covered on the sides with boards, and divided 
into commodious and comfortable apartments for the dif- 
ferent &milies. They received two bunches plantains each 
a week, served every Wednesday and Saturday, being 
brought home from me walks, and delivered in presence 
of one of the ovwseers at their houses. Fish and salt were 
r^ularly weighed Out to th6m every Sunday, and rum 
and tobacco was always under my charge to give them 
ocicasionally. On Christmas-day they invariably re- 
ceived double allowance of fish, pork, or beef, rum, 
tobacco, and sugar ; and no restriction laid on any en- 
joyment they might think of, (consistent with good 
order,) on that or the other holidays. 

Clotking. — " Their clothing was sent out from Eng- 
land annually, and distributed among them immediately 
on its arrival, in the following manner, viz. the principal 
men get a superior hat, lined jacket, cloth trpwsers, check 
shirt, blanket, and cap each : field men, a hat, jacket, 
blanket, and cap each : women, a hat, cloth wrapper, 
6 yards Osnaburgs, 3 ditto checks, blanket, a handkerchief^ 
thread and needles each. Youths and girls got the same 
as the adults did, and the children were supplied with 
blankets, checks, and Osnaburgs almost every quarter. 

Medical Treatment. — " The hospital and lying-in 
house were made on the most comfortable construc- 
tion that could be suggested by the then attorney, 
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Mr. John Wilson ; laid out in different apartments for 
the different sexes, and furnished with every convenience 
that could contribute to the ease or eventual recovery 
of the sick. Beef, pork, barley, rice, suffar, and wine^ 
ivere always on the estate, and given to them with the 
greatest readiness. The medical attendant was Dr. Rob- 
son, a gentleman remarkable for professional ability, and 
unremitting attention to his patients. He furnished 
every sort of useful medicine ; and when he considered 
a negro seriously ill, T and the overseers watched every 
night in our turns, to see that the doctor^is prescription 
was regularly administered. Every manager must use 
his own judgment in prescribing medicines in common 
cases that may arise in the doctor's absence. In order 
to guard against any bad effect resulting from this 
practice, the names of the negroes so prescribed for, 
with the sup])osed complaints and medicines given, are 
written in a book, which is shewn to the doctor, when 
he visits the hospital ; and it was a rule in that employ to 
send it with the return every month to the attorney. 

*^ 1 removed from Lusignan on the 1st January, 1816, 
to Plantation Washington, a cotton estate, with 306 ne- 
groes ; and being under the same gentleman, their treat- 
ment was in every respect the same as I have already, 
described. I was 12 months on Plantation Friendsliipy 
East Coast, a cotton estate, with 140 negroes ; and I can 
conscientiously affirm, that I never saw or heard of 
people better treated. I resided on Plantation Forbes, 
Berbice, as attorney and manager, for three years : the 
cultivation was sugar, and gang 325. I had an un- 
limited power to pay every possible attention to their 
comforts; and the instructions which I from time to 
time received from the proprietor clearly proved that he 
considered the property of the estate to rest on the 
health and happiness of his negroes. I came to this 
estate in April, 1822, and found a gang of 356, cul- 
tivating sugar and cofifee. 

Food. — "There are 200 acres bearing plantains, 
and the negroes are allowed, without the least re- 
striction (provided they sell none), to carry to their 
houses as many bunches as they wish. The head people 
get every Sunday, without one exception, 4«lb« fish 
eac];, and the other men and women 2 lb. each, weighed 
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out by the overseer for every individual. The whole 
gang at work get a dram every day, and two in rainy 
weather, and tobacco occasionally. The working Creoles 
get, besides their weekly allowance, fish and plantains, 
cooked every forenoon, whenever they may be employed. 

Clothbig and medical Treatment. — " The clothing is dis- 
tributed amongst them, the same quantity and quality to 
each as I have already described. The sick are visited al- 
most every day by the medical practitioner, who furnishes 
abundance of medicines. They have two nurses to attend 
them, and are furnished with blankets, bedding, and flan- 
nel-gowns whenever required. There is always pork, beef^ ' 
barley, rice, and wine in abundance on the estate, for the 
exclusive use of the sick, which a^e given in such quan- 
tities, and at such periods, as the doctor and I tliink 
necessary ; and our character in our different pursuits 
being in some measure dependent on the. state of the 
gang, it becomes a matter of interest to us to devote our 
united and best attention to this department Huma- 
nity is considered foreign to our principles ; but I feel a 
penect conviction that no man among us is so callous 
to the sufferings of a fellow-creature as to treat a sick 
negro with .the smallest shadow of neglect. I never 
yet saw one die from a circumstance that human en- 
deavours or foresight could prevent. 

Worh — *^ The quantity of work required of an able ne- 
gro daily, depends, in a great measure, on the state of the 
soil, and, like all general rules, must vary according to 
circumstances. On a cotton estate I have been in the 
habit of working the negroes as follows ; viz. the first 
weeding after the crop was over, or the trimming finished, 
when the grass was heavy, I put 6 prime negroes to an 
acre in the front land, which was either of a hard or 
sofl clammy surface, according to the state of the 
weather, and 5 in the new back land, which had always 
a loose kind of loam on the surface ; the second weed- 
ing 5 in front, and 4 a-back ; and third weeding 4 in fi:ont 
and 3 a-back, to an acre. Ginning 50 lb. was expected 
from an able man ; but never did I exact more, although 
I have seen some, betting with one another, bring 100 
to 105 lbs. each. Cleaning 30 lb. was expected fi*om a 
woman; but this operation depends on dexterity of 

18 
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hand more than on bodily strength. The ablest woman 
is not always the best cleaner. Baling with * Braith- 
waite's machine,' 4 prime men finished 10 bales. Coffee 
being generally shaded with plantains, the air is ex* 
eluded, and the growth of ^ass and weeds consequently 
suppressed: I put 4 able men to w^ed an acre, trim the 
plantains, and pull the water-sprouts off the coffee-trees. 
Picking: when the trees bear well, and the berries 
ripe, an able negro can, with ease, pick 30 to 36lbs. net, 
for which he is invariably rewarded with tobacco, rutn, 
or meat Stamping, &c. is performed by cattle. Clean- 
ing depends on the quality and the manner in which it is 
stamped and pulped. I have seen women clean volun- 
tarily 150 lbs. that could not clean 50 lb. of an inferior 
quality. 

Canes* — " Holing lands, S by 2i feet, I exact from 
an able man (the soil oeing stiff) SO roods, equal to 21 to 
an acre. 

Weeding. — " Grass in young canes is generally very 
light weeding ; it, however, requires great caution, and 
is, consequently, more tedious in its operation than in 
any other cultivation; I put 7 to 9 to an acre. 

CtUting and carrying Canes^ — ** If they are thick and 
clean, and the field 30 roods wide, average distance being 
7^ roods, I put 12 men to a hogshead of sugar, weigh* 
ing 1500 lbs. 

Carrying Canes to the MiU,^-^ " I put 1 prime man to 
every hogshead of sugar. This, however, must deipi^id 
on the quality of the canes, and the distance of cailriage. 
Carrying green Megass, — *^ which also must be regu- 
lated by the distance ; I put 3 to 2 casks of sugar. 

Fire-men. — " I put 2 to every fiimace, and 3 carrying 
dry negroes. I boiler man jto evety copper. 

Trenching, — " I give a prime man a rood of a 12-foot 
trench, 4 feet deep. If a navigable canal, and 5 feet 
deep, with parapet, I give only 10 feet 

Small Drains^* — ** 2 feet wide and 1 deep, I exact 26 
roods; ditto, 18 inched do. do., 30 roods. Whatever the 
size or dimensions of a drain or ttench may be, I expect a 
prime negro will dig 550 to 600 cubic feet a-day. The 
quantity of daily work, however, of every description that 
I have specified, exacted from a gang, averages at least 
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1-^urth less than that allowed to prime people. In re- 
gard to the condition of the slaves who nave been, and 
are, under my charge, exclusive of the induloences al- 
ready particularised, they invariably had extensive fields, 
in the most productive soil (a-back) in the estate, culti- 
vated in various roots and vegetables; and about their 
houses every description of feathered stock peculiar to 
this country, for which they effected a ready sale^ either 
in their respective districts, or at the town market ; and, 
as a proof of the advantages an industrious negro may 
possess, some have deposited f. 600 in my hand^, coit- 
sidering it more secure with me than in tneir own pos- 
session. The Sunday was and is still their own, and 
th^ attended public worship as frequently as tfaey 
wished; and so far from preventing them, I have 
given them passes and letters to get them baptized, 
which were produced on the trial of the late missionary 
Smith. They enjoyed every comfort ; and I am con- 
vinced that slavery was only known to them by name, 
until their minds were inflamed by ambiguous preaching, 
and religious sentences, selected from various books, and 
explain^ in language strongly calculated to impress them 
with the idea that their condition ought to be better, and 
that their masters were their enemies, inasmuch as they 
deprived them of supposed rights. 

<^ I have to apologize to you for the length of my letter, 
but the queries you hdVe piit demand answers that must 
carry their ejq^fliiation with them; and to a person 
imaccustomed-fo commit his ideas to paper, elucidation 
upon any subject carries him to a sreater length than 
he first anticipated; this I trust will plead my excuse. 
I have stated facts, however, which I am ready at all 
times to prove ; and tf they contribute, however little^ to 
strengthen the information required, or to the attain- 
ment of the object the committee have in view, I shall 
be most happy ; and with my best wishes for its success, 

** I am, very respectfidly, 

« Sir, 
^^ Yoitir most obedient servant, 
(Signed) " John McLean, jun.'* 
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" Sir, Plantation, Good Hope^ March 5tbf 1824» 

. '^ Agreeably to your request I send you the following 
answers to the interrogatories in your letter of the 4th 
instant, which, if necessary, I could testify on oath to be 
what I have observed since I have been in the colony* 

<^I have been in the colony nearly 25 years, have 
had the charge of six estates as manager, which had 
about 2246 negroes on them, viz, of the B^t and 
Phoenix about 12 years, of the Hague betweai S and 4, 
of the Columbia and Golden Grove about 3, and nearly 
4 years of the Good Hope, about 2 of which I had also 
the charge of the Greenwich Park, the adjoining estate, 
on all of which^the slaves have been well treated, 
and punishments never inflicted without good cause, 
sometimes very slightly, for offences which would have 
transported. or hanged them at home. 

General Condition. — " They have comfortable hous^, 
raise as much feathered stock as they like, have their nets to 
catch fish, and as mucl\ ground ^ they choose to till ; they 
have also often half a day and sometimes a day given them 
to cultivate yams, cassava, arrow-root, &c. &c. for .the^r 
own use and disposal, besides their allowance of food 
weekly. It was always the wish of those proprietors 
whose estates I have had the charge of (as I believe it 
is generally of all our proprietors), that. their negroes 
should be well treated ; and I have studied tbeor cqi^oj^ 
as much as possible,. And have had the sati$&ctiQn.9f 
seeing them cheerful, happy, and contented. The 
young children are brought to a Creole house, or nursery, 
where there. are some old women to take care of them, 
while their: mothers are at .work. Pregnant women are 
required to do very little work, and that of a very light 
nature ; and during their confinement they have a woman 
to take care of them, and give them whatever they re-^ 
quire. They are not expected to do any work ror iir 
month after their delivery, but have a nurse to attend 
to them and their children, and to give them prc^r 
nourishment. After the expiration of the month they 
bring their children to the manager, who names them, 
and each woman receives a present for her infant and 
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herself; and for a length of time after this period they 
are put to very light work, as near to the nursery as 
possible, in order that they may attend to their children^ 
for whom they get whatever is necessary. Those 
women who have most children receive various other 
indulgences. 

WjtA:, — " The working people are not generally sent to 
work till half-past 6 in the morning, in which case they get 
their breakfast before they go, and come home at I2« 
After remaining an hour and a half they go out again, 
and come home in the evening about 6 o'clock. Some- 
times they go out earlier, and have more^ time m the 
middle of the day: in the time of crop the most able 
people are divided into spells, to do the work about the 
buildings, in order that it may not come to their. turns 
more than twice or thrice a week. Night-work is as 
much avoided as possible, and the women &voreid in 
every way, particularly those with children. I have 
always thought, and still do think, that the negroes are 
&r better off than our labouring class at home, as they 
are provided for in every way as long as they live; they 
are never prevented from going to see their friends from 
one estate to another on Sundays, or during the week 
after their day's work is done. 

Food. — " Every working negro receives 2 lbs. of good 
salt fish, the head persons 4 lbs., and the children lib. 
per week; when this cannot be obtained, pork, bee^ her- 
rings, or other things in proportion. Upon those estates 
where there were plantains I have generally allowed them 
to Cut as many as they required, and where they would 
not grow in sufficient quantity, they have been piurchased^ 
as they prefer them to any other vegetable : the head 
people get two glasses of rum a day, and the rest of the 
gang generally one, and in bad weather, in crop time^ 
sometimes two. Salt, pipes, and tobacco, occasionally, 
and extra allowances at the holidays, viz. at Christmas, 
beef or pork, fish, rice, sugar, rum, tobacco, and pipes, 
and at Easter and Whitsuntide the same, with the exr 
ception of beef or pork. On these occasions they amuse 
themselves in any way they like without restraint. 

Clothing. — " The working people get a complete suit of 
clothes annually, and double allowance to the head men. 
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linen, checks, osnaburgs, salempores, needles and thread 
to the whole, with a blanket to each every second year *, 
and occasionally knives, razors, scissars, looking-glasses, 
iron pots, and fish hooks to the grown people. 

Labour. — " The quantity of labour required from one 
able man on a sugar estate is, to hole or bank for canes 
across from 40 to 45 roods, to weed canes about one-sixtli 
qS an acre; in digging out drains in canes, coffee, and 
cotton about 25 roods, say 2 feet wide, and one shovel 
deep, new navigable or draining trenches a rood square 
of about 5 feet depth ; in digging old ones it is regulated 
by the state they are in. Weeding coffee one-eighth of 
an acre, and cotton about the same. Weeding plantains 
one-fourth of an acre, but it depends upon the heaviness 
of the grass; in fact, these things are regulated by a 
person's judgment more than by any particular rule: , 
at any rate, I am sure a labourer at home would do more 
than any two of them that 1 have ever seen. 

Medical Attendance. — " There is always a skilful medi- 
cal man employed to attend the sick on every estate, who 
resides as near the centre of his practice as he can, and 
visits the hospital every second day, or oftener if neces- 
sary ; and whatever he orders, either as medicine or nou- 
rishment, is given to the patients, such as wine, porter, 
beer, br^, flour, rice, sago, fowl or mutton soups, or 
indeed any thing ordered by their physicians, or fancied 
by themselves. They have a comfortable hospital, rooms 
divided with beds and bedding, and careful nurses to at- 
tend and take care of them. The head overseer goes 
with' the doctor to the hospital to see his prescriptions 
attended to, and 1 have known, where cases required 
it, of another, and sometimes two medical men being 
called in, besides the one practising for the estate. 

Religious Instruction, — "Some of the negroes I have had 
under my charge have pot had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction, no church or chapel being 
in the neighbourhood of their estates; at the best, they 
frequently went to town to church, which I encouraged by 
affording them the means of crossing the river, and they 
benefited by it; and others attended the missionary cha- 

* On some estates every year, 

" M 
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peis^ which I never prevented, though I neverhad any good 
opinion as to their doctrine, but have observed that tb^ 
did not t^ch them any thing to their advanta^ ; finr 
they did not behave so well afterwards as ihey did before. 
^ I have never known any person prevent their n^roes 
from attending public worship. 

^* I have had frequent opportimities of observing a great 
many estates in dHFerent parts of the colony, and mere 
was similar treatipent on them to what I have mendoiiied» 
I was attorney for some of the estates I have lived on^ 
and also for the Union and Affiance between three or four 
years, which had about 580 negroes on them, and they 
were treated, as nearly as possible, in the same way in 
every respect. 

« I am, Sir, 

^^ Your most cd>edient servant, 

(Signed) <^ Geoage Rose. 



" Sir, Plantation Endeavom^ March 4. 1824. 

•* In compliance with the request of the Committee, 
appointed by the public meeting, bdd in George Town, 
on the 24th of February last, communicated to me in 
your U'tter of this date, I have the honour to state 
for their information, that it is now nemrly 18 years 
since my first arrival in this colony, during which period 
I have held under my charge as manager, S plantations.; 
nbntation New Hope, wit£ a gang of 230 negroes for 
3 years ; Plantation Bilbowe, wkh 850 negroes for about 
6 months; and Rantation Endeavour, with 245 ne- 
groes for nearly S years, where I at present reside. 

Treatment. — The treatment of the slaves g^ierally, as 
iiir as I have had an opportunity of observing in this 
cokmy, has been of as mild a nature as the system by which 
they are governed can admit of. Their condition I e(»- 
ceive to be comfortable and happy in most cases, and in 
all instances, where the good conduct of the individual 
merits the kindness of the master. The quantity of food 
generally alfowed to them I consider abund^at, and the 
qu^ty extremdy wholesome, and well calculated for 
labouring people in this climate. The clothing with 
which they are furnished is in mv opinion quite suffi- 
cient, both as regards their comfort and health. So 
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miich for what their masters furnish them with : but in 
speaking of the articles of food and clothing, I may be 
here permitted to remark, that the facilities allowed the 
slaves generally, in raising various descriptions of live 
stock and ground provisions^ is so great as to enable the 
more industrious class to furnish themselves with many 
of the luxuries of the one, and extravagancies of the 
other. 

Labour. — ** TThe quantity of daily labour required 
of an able man, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of observing, is as follows, viz. in shovelling, to throw 
out from 450 or 500 cubic feet of a trench in a day ; 
in cane-holiniF to di^r from one-twentieth to one*twenty- 
fifth pait of an acrl; in weeding and moulding young 
canes, to go over one-eighth or one-ninth of an acr^ 
and so oh in proportion ; varying, however, in this 
as in all field-labour, according to the state of the 
weather, cultivation, and nature of the soil. These three 
circumstances operate so much either in furthering or 
retarding field-labour in this colony, that it is almost im- 
possible to lay down any general fixed rule to go by; so 
that in this department a great deal must be left to the 
discretion and correct judgment of the manager. 

<^ As it is, of course, the object of the Committee to 
obtain every information that may tend to promote the 
happiness or comfort of the slaves, and having myself 
had an opportunity of introducing a system (m this 
estate which, in my opinion, has added both to the 
comfort and happiness of the negroes under my charge^ 
I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me here 
to state the nature of that system. 

^^ About 12 months ago I adopted a plan of tasking 
the field labourers in all sorts of work; this I was in« 
duced to do firom two considerations ; first, because by 
the old system there was no inducement, in the shape of 
reward, held out to the labourers to make them exert 
themselves to finish a day's labour; and, secondly^ on 
account of the constant harrassing duty that was required 
of the persons having the charge of the slaves employed 
in the field : by the system of tasking, the negroes know 
what they have got to do for the day as soon as they 
muster for work in the morning; and there is a strong 

M 2 
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inducement and rewai*d held out to them in \knowing 
that when their task is finished, the rest of the- day U 
their own : it is also attended with a very great relief to 
tlibse having the superintendence of the field-work^ as 
(here is no necessity for their harrassing or pushiing on 
the negroes with tlieir work, as the people themselves 
are generally very anxious to finish their task, and the 
only.attention that is consequently required from an. over- 
seer or driver, is to take care that the work be well 
done. Having carried on this tasking system for about 
three months, and finding the negroes highly satisfied with 
it, on account of its contributing so much to their com- 
fort and happiness, by enabling them to devote so much 
time to their own purposes ; and finding also Aat a 
whip was never required by a driver in the ^l^^ I was 
induced to order the drivers to discontinue carrying their 
whips to the field altogether, and to reserve to myself 
the sole power to inflict punishments for all ofiences. It is 
now nine months since this last system was adopted: and 
I am happy in being able to add, that it has contributed 
greatly to the general contentmient and good behaviour 
of the negroes, as well as to the interest of the owner, 
by whom, I bdieve, it is felt and acknowledged. The 
Committee will, I hope, excuse me for making this di- 
gression; and I shall now proceed to state what I know 
relative to the medical attendance and treatment of the 
slaves, as well as to their religious instruction. 
' Medical Attendance. — " With regard to the former, 
medical practitioners are invariably employed by evwy 
owner of slaves that I have known in the colony, to at- 
tend upon them when sick. On plantations the medical 
attendant generalfy visits once every second day; and 
when there are any dangerous cases he visits asoftenas^ and 
at whatever periods, he may be required. The hospitals 
are generally amongst the best buildings on every estate ; 
comfort, convenience, and ventilation are studied in their 
erection ; they are invariably kept clean, and are in most 
cases well calculated for the intended purpose: th^y are 
attended by one or more nurses, as circumstances may 
require, and the medicine, in all dangerous cases, is ad- 
ministered by either an overseer or manager. I have 
|[iever known any limitation as to the necessaries required 
for the sick ; they have in all cases (which have come 
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under my observation) been supplied with wliatever the 
medical practitioner ordered. 

Religious Instruction. — ^^ Several of the slaves that [ 
have had under my charge have had opportunities of 
receiving reli^ous instruction. I never prevented any 
of them from attending divine worship, but I have 
known some persons who did not wish their negroes to 
attend missionary chapels, upon the plea of those 
preachers extorting money from them, and instilling 
dangerous doctrines into their minds. 
'^ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your very respectful obedient servant, 

(Signed) " A. M^Rae." 



" Sir, Liguan, March I5tk, 1824'. 

^' In reply to the queries contained in your letter of the 
4th instant, I beg to state, that I have been for 15 
years a manager in this united colony, and during that 
. time lived on three estates : — 

Hasf nton I ^^^ Coast, Demerara, with 200 negroes 3 years 

^^^^^^^ I West Coast, do., 150 ditto 2 ditto 

And Plantation Blenheim Liguan 323 ditto 10 ditto 

where I still reside. 

Treatfnent.^^^^ The treatment of negroes, which has 
come under my observation, has been such as to render 
their situations in every way comfortable ; and the univer- 
sal good conduct of those in the above-named estates 
gives me reason to suppose that they were always satis- 
fied with their condition. The circumstance of their 
being allowed to raise as much stock of different kinds, 
that could not injure cultivation, as they chose, together 
with provisions of every description, and for which lat- 
ter purpose they were allowed a certain extent of ground 
to cultivate, and occasionally a small portion of time, 
enabled them to supply themselves not only with arti- 
cles additional to their comfort, but even with luxuries, 
^uch as clothing of the best description, &c. 

Food. — " 'Hie quality of their food was good: the 
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qoantity allowed to adults per week 2 lbs. of salt fiab, 
as many plantains as they requiredy sail, sugar, and ricet 
in sufficient quantities when applied for, tobacco ereiy 
month, and pipes occasionally. From one to three drams 
of rum per day, as the state of the weather rendered nch. 
cessarj'. Those from whom much attention was required 
in the manu&ctory of sugar, had extra meals of pre- 
pared food daily. 

Clothing.'^ ^^ The annual allowance of clothing to 
each man (except those in confidential situations who 
received more) was one stout doth jacket, a hat, pair of 
trowsers, salempore for two aprons, knife and razor. 
For a woman, 2 wrappers, and 2 petticoats, 1 of 
each stout cloth, hat, a handkerchief shift, needles, 
thread, and scissars ; and every second year each indivi- 
dual above 4 years had a blanket Children are allowed 
clothing of the same description, and in like proportiim : 
they also have two meals of prepared food daily, beside 
a weekly allowancie of fish and plantains, according to 
their ages. 

Labour. — " The hours of labour in the fields, in 
fair weather, per day, never exceed 9: women who 
are nursing their children, from 5 to 7 hours, according 
to the age of the child. The labour of an effective man 
for a day is to dig 10 feet by 12 of a trench, 4 feet 
deep, and the same proportion of new drain when the 
land is cleared : 30 roods in length of a 3-feet cane* 
hole, except when the land is dry and hard ; in such 
cases their daily quota of labour is lessened. Weeding 
young cknes, their daily work is, firom 30 to 100 roodsr 
in length of a 3-feet hole by 2-feet bank, vaiying 
according to the age of the canes, and state of the ^^d? 
this species of labour is most genemlly performed by ttie" 
women. 

** From 12 to 15 negroes are reckoned capable of 
cutting canes, and carrying them to the punts: for 
1 heavy hogshead of sugar, 2 to feed the mill, 3 to carry 
canes, and clean the vessels about the mill, for each 
heavy hogshead of sugar. One to every copper, 2 fire- 
men to each set of coppers : one fireman to the engine : 
megass carriers are proportioned to the distance of 
carriage. 

Medical Attendance. — « The medical attendant sees the 
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dck every second daji exi^t ih cas^ of serious illness, 
when his visits are more frequent, and all medicines are 
administered by an overseer. 

** TTie sick are treated with eveiy possible cftre, and 
sullied with port and madeira wines, nourishing 
diet, &c. without regard to expense. The hospitals 
are airy, and comfortable, and nurses in attendance, 
P'oportionate to the number of sick: those Who ate 
<langerously ill have generally one or two of their rela- 
tives of their own selection to reni^ain with and nurse 
them. 

Religious Instruction. — << Widi regard to religioi^ in- 
struction, the negroes of these estates, as mentioned, had 
occasional opportunities of attending divine worship, 
according to die periods at which a missionary came to 
the neighbourhood, and on such occasions I hate never 
known them prevented attaiding. 

«* I am respectfully, Sir, 

'< Ydur most obedient servant 

(Signed) J. Aixeyne^ 

<' P. S. It mav not be irrd^vant here to mention that 
since the month of May last I have given vup the 
practice of allowing die drivers to cari^ whips into the 
fields; and hitherto hate found the plan to succeed to 
my satisfaction, by adopting task work, instead of con- 
tinued labour. 

<< The negroes generally do as much as formerly, aQd 
in less time ; ttiany flnii^ioff their dajr's work by three or 
four o'clock, there being out &w instances in which 
compulsion was necessary. The idea of having the 
power to use the whip cannot^ however, be dispensed 
with, and no doubt reisers less frequent the Aecessity 
of having recourse to it. 

(Signed) <^ J. Ax.v&mts,!* 
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The ample manner in which the domestic 
management of the negroes is here detailed ren- 
ders little more necessary to be said. There 
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are, however, a few particulars to be pointed out 
as more immediately descrying of attention. 

In the first place, it should be observed, there 
is a striking uniformity in the quantity of labour 
exacted on the different estates. I have been 
particularly careful in my enquiries on this im- 
portant point ; and in no instance have I found 
the work vague and indefinite, but always a 
regular portion allotted, varying, perhaps, a little 
in different places according to the nature and 
quality of the soil. This is easily accounted for 
by refiecting, that every manager before he at- 
tains his situation has to serve as an overseer to 
lei^n his business; during this period he be- 
comes acquainted with the quantity of work 
performed in the various details of cultivation, 
which he adopts, with little variation, when he 
himself afterwards acquires the direction of an 
estate. 

It will further be perceived that, independent 
of the regular weekly supply of food distributed 
by the proprietor, the negroes have the most 
ample and extended privileges to raise all kinds 
of stock, either for contributing to their own sus- 
tenance, or for the purpose of selling, in order 
to procure any superfiuous articles they may 
wish for. When the extraordinary fecundity in 
this respect of a tropical climate is considered, 
and that every estate presents almost spontan- 
eously the finest fruits, it is no exaggeration 
whatever to say, that the poorest negro, whose 
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situation is so loudly deplored in this country, 
has not only the means of living coinfortably, 
but luxuriously. 

Lastly, I wish particularly to draw the attention 
to the reports of Messrs. M*Rae and Alleyne. 
It appears that they have established the system 
of task-work, that grand ofcgect which removes by 
far the most objectionable feature of slavery. I 
understood before I left the colony, that the 
negroes had generally done their work between 
3 and 4 o'clock. Of this there cannot be a 
doubt; and it is most important for the adminis- 
tration and the public to consider that this is 
accomplished by individual exertion alone. It 
will hereafter appear that it is a gross and 
unfortunate delusion to suppose it can be 
brought about by any enactments in this coun- 
try, or by any authority but the one — that of 
the master or the manager. 



MEDICAL REPORTS. 

« Sir, West Coast, &k March, 1824. 

** In compliance with the letter addressed to me on the 
1st inst- by you, at the request of the Committee, I 
'gladly furnish you with such information as my opinion 
warrants, and which I am ready to certify on oath if 
required. 

^^ I have practised medicine in the colony for about 
5 years, chiefly on the west coast of Demerara. The 
extent of my practice at my commencement did not 
much exceed -500 negroes; -latterly it has increased to' 
about 1000. 
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** For eadi negro I have commonly received j^ 6 per 
annam^ and have been paid extra for all operations of 
any magnitude, as likewise for the whites attached to 
the respective estates. A plantation of 400 negroes; 
incladioig these extra Ghaige% paying idx>ut 200/. ster- 
ling per annum. 

'^ If the remuneration be thus liberal, the attendiance 
on the part of die practiticmer is expected to be propoT'- 
tionably assidnous and prompt when required. It is 
expectra that he shall visit the hospital every second 
day when noAtng material is the matter; every day 
when any one is seriously indisposed; and twice a day, 
or as much oftener as may be mcessary, if the patient 
seems in imminent danger. Besides, he must be ready 
at all calls, by day or by night, whenever the mana^eer 
conceives there may be dancer, whether there be actuiuly 
danger or not. And sudi is the usual vigilance of 
managers on such occasions, ihat the practitioner is 
called at least three or fonr times when there is no 
occasion whatever for his services; not unfrequentiy 
also is another practitioner called in consultation when 
there seems imminent danger, and any thing peculiar in 
the nature of the complaint. 

^* In the hospital an overseer is* always appointed, (un*" 
less the manager does it himself which is frequently the 
case) to see the doctor's prescripti<»is carried into effect ; 
and never have I known a single instance where wine, 
food, or .any particular clothing was directed by the 
medical attendant, however expensive, or however diffi- 
cult to be procured, but it was promptiy complied with ; 
and whether the pati^it was a jroxmg and valuable 
negro, or whether he was an old invalid who had never 
done an hour's work for his then owner: in &ct, I owe 
it in justice to the proprietors, attorneys^ and managersy 
to state that I never ssSv any distinction made betwemi 
the two classes of patients, except, perhaps, that the 
invalid wa$ allowed to remain in bis own house, and 
indulged with an extra nurse (his wife or daughter 
generally) to attend him, and the doctor taken to him, 
and the medicine, wine^ and food, sent to him instead of 
his being brought into the hospital^ tiie removal to 
which, in his decrepid state might have proved un* 
pleasant. 
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*^ Neither have I ever known, where it was reeom- 
mended, or where the patient himselfi convalescent from 
a severe or tedious ilhiess, desired it, that it has been 
denied him, one, two, three, or more weeks to go where 
he chose to some other part of^ the colony for diange of 
air ; the very beneficial effects of such indulgence on 
the other hand, I have often witnessed* 

'^ Every hospital has a sick nurse attached to it, who is 
generally capable of performing all the duties of the 
apothecary; and under him is usually another, (for the 
most part a woman), whose more particular department 
is the nursing. Besides this, however, where a ne^ro is 
very seriously ill, *his nearest female relative is always 
allowed to remain with him, and is. also the mother with 
her child, even though gromh and but sliffhtly indis- 
posed. When a negro is dangerously ill, l&ewise, and 
medicine requires to be given mm during the night, it is 
by no means unusual ror the overseer to remain all 
night in the hospital to see it punctually given at the 
stated periods. 

*^ So much have I considered it right to state, (though 
it be well known to every cme in these colonies), re* 
specting the medical attendance and nursioff of the sick» 
With regard to the nourishment allowed tnem, thou^ 
I have already mentioned that I never knew either wine 
or food, however expensive, not readily fiunished when 
required, still, for the sake of multiplying fiuDts, I beff 
leave to submit the following extracts of the hospitid 
expences so &r as regards nourishment, from the jour- 
nals of a {Plantation of about 400 negroes, observing 
that in the year 1823, the measles, and afterwards the 
influenza prevailed on the estate, which accounts for the 
increased expences of that year. 

1 822. 

Jan. Feathered stock, fiurnished hospital* ^9 10 O 

Feb. lOOlbs. rice, at 7st - - - 85 

4 dbz. port wine, yi 27 - 110 

Feathered stock this month - 12 O 

March Ditto ditto - - - 12 O 
April A barrel pork, ^ 50 — 156lbs. 

-rice,/. 48 16 . - - 98 W 

* A florin or guilder is Is. 8d. sterling. 
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June 407 lbs. rice, y; 81 8 - - 81 8 
.A puncheon medicinal woods for 

' < Lisbon diet drink' - - 353 16 

Aug« A barrel pork - - - 44 

Sept. 499 lbs. rice at 4^ St. - - 112 5 
Dec. A barrel pork f. 40 — manager's 

account for feathered stock - 96 



/.964 15 



1828. 

Jan. 138 lbs. rice, / 29 2 — 8 bottles 

craboil/4 10 - - -/.SS 12 
March lOOlbs. rice, / 20 15 — barrel 

pork,/50 - - - - 70 IS 
April A keg barley, f. 10 — 623 lbs. rice, 

/.124 12 — stock, /. 27 10 - 62 2 
May 510lbs. rice, /. 63 15 — 5 flannel 

shirts, y^ 22 10: - - - 86 5 
July Barrel pork, / 50 — 300 lbs. rice, 

/67 10 — stock,/. 14 - 131 10 

Sept. 130 lbs. rice, / 34 — stock, / 2 - 36 
Oct. Barrel pork - - - - 50 
Nov. 190 lbs. rice,/ 40 10 — crab oil,/ 2 5110 
Dec. Barrel pork,/ 44 — 205 lbs. rice, 

/ 51 5 — stock,/ 2 - - 97 5 O 
20 sheep fumbbed from time to 

time, at / 22 each *• - 440 Q 

A puncheon port wine - - 424 

^1582 19 O 



** These expences are exclusive of the ordinary diet of 
salt-fish and plantains, quantities of sago, also some 0€> 
casional supplies of bread, and of madeira, prescribed 
in preference to port; daily supplies of arrowroot and 
sugar, of which latter article a considerable quantity is 
consumed in the favourite beverage of the negroes, 
warm-water and sugar ; besides various articles from the 
manager's or proprietor's table. 

<^ W'ith respect to the comfort of the sick, I must say 
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that noexpense is sparged- to make^ them comfortable: 
the hospitals are large and airy, and- geheraHy enacted 
to windward of the other buildings. On one of the 
estates for which I practise, with a population of 230 
only, a hospital was erected last year, which costj^ 9000. 
I consider that, taking the habits of the ne^o^ into ac- 
count, and the nature of the climate, the sick here 
are equally comfortable with the sick in the hospitoJs in 
England, with this difference in favour of the negroes, 
that they have . not unfrequently the sympathising and 
cheering attentions of a master or mistress, who is deeply 
interested in their welfare, and to whom they look up as 
a guardian and friend. They are attended by a doctor, 
whom they have known generally for years, under whose 
care they have, in all likelihood, recovered from former 
sickness, and in whose skill, consequently, they have no 
Inconsiderable confidence. The other patients, as. well 
as the sick nurse, or apothecary of the establish- 
ment, are their every-day companions ; and, when se- 
riously ill, they have their own relatives to sit by them, 
and attend to their wants. How many patients have I 
witnessed, on the other hand, who, on entering an Eng- 
lish hospital, were literally in the midst of strangers, 
without a sympathising look from any one, — none to 
attend to their wants there but the hireling nurses of the 
establishment. If ever I saw a negro grateful foe any 
thing, it was for the attention bestowed upon him when 
sick. ' 

"The mortality of the slaves exceeding the. births, 
(which, with the exception of oneestatCj hasrbeen more 
or less the case throughout my practice,) I ascribe 

" 1st, To the small proportion of adult women to males 
of the same age. 

" Of 549 adults, being the sum of the adults on three 
estates, for which I practise, there are, 

Men, 315 ) ' -^ xtt ^i • 

Women, 234, } ^*^' ^omen 81 mmus. 

This I know to be a small disparity compared . with 
what.there is on many other estates, but I confine my- 
self to my own practice; and I have no doubt that the 
disproportion must have been much greater pn their 
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oi^ipiial impoitatuxv My ainoiig^tbeccecdesbonfriiiiiiti 
tionntiy^ the fenuil« genen&y exceed; the mates. Ocit 
ot 9^B AaidxeOf Ame net 

§^ 131 } ^^^ Excess of females, 7. 

^^ On the only estate in my practice ivhere there has 
been no decrease, the peculation are principally creok^ 
and the sexes are nearly equal. Their numbers stand 
ihus: 

• * 

Men, 82. Boys> 33w Total males, 115. 
. Women, 78. GirliB^ 37. Total females^ 115. 

and I have no docdbt bat this gang will continually en- 



^2ndly, To nearfy one half of these adult women bra^ 
{last the age of chil<>bearinff . 

''Of 158 grown women, Deing the sum of two estates, 
where I know them in£vidualiy, there are^ 

Young women not yet mothers, SO 
Mothers not past age, - 57 

Past age of child-baring, - 7 1 

158 

the htter being nearly one half of the whole grown 
women. I have no populatioI^-tables by me, nor any 
work on the subject; but I am grossly mistaken if this 
proportion of women above the age of child-bearing be 
not neaily twice the number which usually exists m a 
society not artificial in its origin. 

'' 8dly, To part of the remaining number of adult wo- 
men not being so prolific as they would otiierwise be, 
owing 

'' a. To the unavoidable incontinence of some of tiiem ; 
it being morally impossible, where the number of adult 
males is so considerably greater than the number of 
adult females, and both parties acted upon too by the 
excitements of a tropical climate, that it should be dif^ 
ferentiy, considering that so large a proporti(m of maled 
remauiing ' unmated,' the demand (to use the langua^ 
of the economists) will so much exceed the supply, tne 

4 * 
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reBn^meni of brothol^hcni^sa^f so cmjamaa ui En^^Umd, 
\mng aCiU unknowa ammgike slave populatioD ; I h^ 
Keve I might say, unknown in this oountiy. 

<< On tnose estates, so fiir as my observation extends^, 
where the Creole part of the peculation preponderates,! 
and where the sexes, coasequeMy^ are nearly equals this 
drawback on population is comparatively rare« 

^ The Africans, accustomed to an almost nolimited 
promiscuous intercourse m their own. country (if them- 
selves can be believed,) whenev^ dwy are numerous on 
an estate, asssist in d4«ri(ffati9^the<weTs« 

*' From these &ct»^ there can, be little doubt that this 
cause will gradually disappear^ as the Creole population 
increases, and the sexes equalise, '-— an era,. wh«i it ar-> 
mes» which will do more for the cause of chaste morals 
among the ne^oes than all the marriage vows and mar- 
riage ceremonies in the world. 

*^b. To mothers suckling their children for 2 or 3 years^ 
generally. In the latter cases, impregnation will not 
again take place, in most women, before the middle of 
the third year ; consequently, the number of births is 
thereby diminished; one proof of which is, that when 
the infant dies young, the mother almost immediately 
again becomes pregnant. The intention of this,: on the 
part of the mother, is to secure the very great indul- 
gences always aUowed to mothers with unweaned childr 
ren. Towards the end of the third year^ when she 
finds herself amin pr^nant, she weans her child» and 
reports herself pregnant to the xaapager, and so con- 
tinues exempted, without intermission, &om any regular 
labour ; I might almost say, firom any labour at alL 

^^ This ^ot only retards the exerase of population, but 
it injures the child. Children after 12 months stuff 
themselves, and aret stufied by their mothers (who never 
think they can swallow too much) with paps, foofoo, &c. 
till they can scarcely walk. They then lay themselves 
down in their mother's lap, and, sucking till the pressure 
of the distended stomach causes an accumulation of 
blood in the head, they drop into a lethargic slumber, 
from which if they are not awakened by convulsions, it is 
not the fault of the nursing. From such r^>eated sur- 
feits, the stomach is weakened ; indigestion follows, then 
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vorms, and a host of other diseases. I have frequoitly 
been ddled to children in convulsions, which I could 
ascribe to no other cause; and being readily relieved by 
emptying the bowels, there are grounds to believe it was 
the ca.use. 

~ ' ^^ I have frequently pointed this out to those in charge 
of ii^roes'; but a jnistaken philanthropy invariably dr 
loiwea the women to carry their point, and continue die 
<Ad system. Witness the pot-bellies of negro children, 
cdmpared with the children' of the Indians. 

. ** 4thly, Tor the moitalitjr naturally resulting from the 
number of o/d^^^op/^ being so mudi greater than in a 
community not originally composed artificially by the 
importation of a grown population. 

" Of 100 negroes who died within a certain period on 
one estate, there was 

Under 5 years of age, - 42 
From 5 to 50, - 23 

From 50 upwards, - 35 

100 



** On the estate from the journals of which the above 
was taken, the Creoles are beginning to prepondei*ate; 
cofisequendy, the decrease from o^ age is not so^eat as 
on many ouiers, where that is not the case. On one 
estatte, ibr which I practise, the deaths have been almost 
exclusively confined to the old people; but its journals, 
I am sorry to say, are very imperfect. 

" Having accidentally by me the list of mortality in 
Paris in 1821, I submit some extracts for the sake of 
comparison. 

" Of 22,648 persons who died in that year, there were 

. Under 5 years, 8167, or in each 100 36 

From 5 to 50, 7408, 33 

From 50 upwards, 7073, 31 

2264<8 100 
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' ^ That is, 4 per <6i^t. inoire died here of old vm, than at 
Plitis ; and 6 p^ detit. iaote of children. Whil6 on 
llliis e^f3ite haVe cHed 10 per ceht less of the mid^e age, 
from 5 yeairs to 50 to wit* 

/<5thly. To the ffreatet iA6ftality aihong children 
i^hig from locked jaW, ^htdi ii lumost pecidiar to 
the West Indies; and die other diseases of fn&nts, 
which are more deadly beblreeil the tfopics, mor6 
quickly run their coursei aiid conseqtientljr admit less of 
being counteracted by in^tdne. Uf i)7 children bom 
in one estate ^re died 

Undei* 6 months • « l4 

From 6 to 12 months, * *- ^ 

12 to 18 - - - 7 

IS fnohths to 2 years, « 2 

29 



being only 44 less than half of the whole children bom ; 
htid when it is considered that the list cdtties down t6 
31:^t December last, there is rtoison to fear that the poor 
balance of 4^ in favour bf the living, may be liquidated 
before the children of last year undergo the ordeal of 
their first 18 months. 

^ The reason of such a moitaltty among the children 
cat^ I am confident, be ascribed to tio other caiises thai! 
thbsd set forth above. By thosi^ in charge of th^ 
negroes the most fostering care is bestowea on the 
young children ; and, I am sure. Could any rnean^ be 
siiggested likely to obviate thi^ mortality, however 
troublesome or expensive, they woilld most thankfully be 
received by those in charge. Scarcely any estate is 
without a lying-in hospital and negro-midwife, under 
whom the woman last delivered acts as nurse fbi^ 
2 Weeks, generally to the woman now confined, and her 
babe. She again in her turn waits 2 weeks on the next 
bohfined, and 80 on. There are also ohe or more old 
ivomen undei- the midwife, who have the children re- 
gtilariy bathed morning and evening, and who likewise 
prepare their fbod^ Snd prevent them injtdring diemselves; 

N 
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or one anotbjer; and it is most peculiai'ly gratii^isg to 
see tfie largest of them dance to some rude tambpurin^ 
fhnn. mom to night,- while the lesser sometimes joi% 
sometimes look on^ no undelightc^ spectators. ^ 

" It is the duty of the midwife to inspect th^ children, 
with whose habits and usual, appearance she may b^ 
diipposed to be most intimate. If she observes one pf 
them keep aloof from play, or in the least appear sickly, 
she immediately acquaints the, manager, who if the qUt 
ment seem trifling, either prescribes for it some gentle 
medicine himself or if it seem any way serious sends fqr 
the doctor. 

" For the great length to which this has swelled, I 
must crave your indulgence. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) « P. F. Watt." 



" Sir, Essequiho^ I9th March 1824. 

" As I do not conceive that a mere laconic reply to 
their questions, would be most agreeable to die Honor- 
able Committee, or answer the intention of the enquiry, 
I have thought it necessary to make the following state- 
ment, in support of some observations that may arise in 
the course of my short detail. Previous to the com- 
mencement of my medical practice in this colony, I had 
been upwards of four years on military service in England 
and the West Indies, as a medical officer in the British 
army, during which period I did medical duty at, o^hacj 
the charge of military hospitals in, Barbadoes, Tobago, 
Demerara, Berbice, Dominica, Guadaloupe, St. Martin's, 
and Esseqiiibo, having been also at St. Lucia and An- 
tigua in the course of my military duties. 

" These services afforded me the means of acquiring 
considerable practical information, having thereby an 
opportunity of seeing tropical diseases in all their forms;, 
and of witnessing the medical practice, and opinions of 
men eminent for their abilities and experience. My 
residence in these places also enabled me to obtain muph: 
matter-of-fact information relative . to civil life, and.t})f(, 
stotip of so<jiety in the Wejjt Indies iii seperal. ^; ''^ 
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*^ I have been a medical practitioner in this colony for 
8 years, during which time I have continued in the same 
practice, and have resided on the west coast of Esse- 
quibo. I have generally att^ided an average number 
of 2500 n^roes, with the usual proportion of whites. 
I have been paid the same as my predecessors, namely 
6 guilders per annum for each n^ro. 

'^ I have generallv^known the staves to be treated with 
kindness and attention in their sickness, and to have a 
liberal supply of every thing conducive to their comfort 
and restoration to health. Vide Remarks, No. 1. 

^^ I ascribe the decrease of numbers to the following 
causes : 

" 1. Want of proportionate number of women. 

** 2. Want of increase by births from paucity of 
breeding, 

^^ 3. The number of aged persons, and invalid women. 

** 4. The tetanus nascentium or lock-jaw of infants. 
Vide Remark, No. 2. 

^' I annex a statement of a few facts in elucidation of 
these replies; they are wholly derived from my own 
personal observation and experience, and I am ready to 
attest them on oath if requiied. 

** I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) « Thomas Beix.'' 

From Dr. BELL. 

No. 1. Remarks illustrative of replj/ to Question AtJu 
— " The slaves, when seriously ill, are always allowed to 
have one or more of their nearest relatives to take care 
of them ; (this is exclusive of the sick nurse, and ordi- 
nary hospital attendants;) they are generally allowed mat- 
tresses stuffed with dry plantain leaves, or corn husks, 
with pillows of the same, and spare blankets, and, if 
they wish it (which is very often the case), they are al- 
Ipwed.tohave a fire ne^ them in the apartment. 

.f' With respect to the hospital accommodation, the 
buildings erected for that purpose, are in general lofty, 
spacious, and well ventilat;eq. Some hospitals built within 
the last four or five years are finished in a style equal to 

N 2 
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A' proprietor's dwelling-house; the window sasheis hung 
.on puUies to let up and down, the walls and ceilings 
painted, the apartments well arranged and neatly finished^ 
built on brick pillars seven or eight feet from the ground^ 
two stories high irom the piUiur0» and some ate three 
storieS} with airy comfortable apartments in the upper 
story» for the lying-in women. One room is s^ apart 
;fea? a pharmacy, and another for the residence of the 
liead sick nurse, and as a store room for spare ldanket8,C|ccl 

*< Besides the lying-in rooms in the upper story^ and tb^ 
small apartm^its already mentioned, the hospital iS'geK 
•n^ndlv divided. into two or more wards for the reception 
of all cases except serious ulcers, and lacerated and 
contused, wounds; these rooms are fitted out with plat- 
forms raised about 14f or 16 inches from, the floor ; 
which platforms are inclined planes of a very small degree 
of elevation, about 6^ feet in depth, and generally the 
whole length of one or more sides of the room ; in these 
the patients' mattresses, blankets, &c. are placed, and 
they very completely answer the purposes of bedsteads, 
to which the platform is in many respects preferable. 

<^ Two or more rooms are also set apart, and fumishecl 
with platforms and stocks for serious ulcers, punctureis^ 
. lacerations and contusions from nails, splinters, &c.; rest 
and the horizontal position being absolutely necessary 
for -the cure of the ulcers, and as a preventative of that 
fatal disease tetanus^ so commonly the consequence of 
the above description of wounds* These stocks are 
merely intended to prevent the patients from retarding 
th^r recovery by walking about, and not observing the 
directions for keeping their legs in the horizontal posi- 
tion ; this is done by medical advice, and not as a pu-^ 
nbhment to the parties, nor is it at all considered as a 
punishment or disgrace by the negroes themselves. . 

** Here they are regularly supplied with proper food ; 
they have their blankets, pipe, and tobacco, and othei^ 
little comforts, same as in their negro houses : there is 
always a person in attendance to let them out of the 
stocks occasionally, and they are all liberated for an hour 
or more, once or twice a day, for the purpose of having 
their sores washed and dressed, taking a little exercise 
in the open .air, washing themselves, 8cc. under the si^- 
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perintendance of an overseer or trusty sick nurse. These 
apartments are somettmes on tbe ground floor^ and then 
they are generally tiled; they are about eight feet high, 
i^tsome and well ventilated, the platforms are equally 
good with those before mentioned, and the stocks are 
generally made of pieces of timber, from two or four 
inches in thickness, the qpafiing f<Mr the leg being made 
so wide^ that, if necessaxy, a sufficient pad may be placed 
round the limb so as oompletdy to prevent any sensation 
of uneasiiiess. I have rea>mm^<kid that a board from 
six to nine inches broad should be placed on the out- 
«tde of the stocks, to keep up the sheet, so that the 
miisefes of the leg may be perfecdy at rest, and not be 
liable to have their action excited, by any effort to sup- 
port the wdght of the foot; this also prevents any in^ 
jury or inconvenience from pressure^ and it is not only 
conducive to the healing of tneir ulcers, but also to their 
generdL comforts* 

'^ Such are the stocks I have generally known in this 
part of the West Indies, and in worse stocks than whfit 
I have now described are tran^essprs generally con- 
fined ; from this it will iqipear quite devious that wh^ 
is generally understood in Great Britain by confinem^it 
in the atodu, is in this country divested of all its hor- 
rors ; it i& unattended with feelings of degradation or 
dii^ace, and in as far as relates to *^ corporal sufiPer- 
wce," the instrument of punishment or confinement de^ 
nominated stocks here differs as much from the iron ap- 
paratus made use q£ for that purpose in England, as 
hardly to deserve the same name. 

^I once thought of recommending that persons placed 
in tbe stocks for punidiment, should not be put into the 
same room with the patients, but i found that the pu- 
nbhsients in this way were so few,^ and in general of such 
$bort duratio% as to render a sqsarate stocks qoife un- 
laecessary. 

*^ Of late years places of solkary confinement have been 
tmilt Rx tbe punishment of serious offences ; these f^ces 
aKe-'all built of brick, having opening in the walls so 
a» to admit the air without lignt*^ The smallest I know 
are sufficiently large to admit two persons to* lie down on 
* thfi wooden platform with which theyare furnished ; and 
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some that have been lately baUt are kirge eDou^ for fivid 
OF six perscHis ; they are . all furnished with wooden 
stocks. . J : • . ^■••'• 

. << In all hospitalsy the men and women :have separate 
apartments. 

: ^^The above is a general outiineof the plan on which 
plantation hospitals of the present day are buik and fitted 
out; much improvement has been made in these mat- 
ters within the last five or six years, and/ in several 
instances, the hospitals built now/a^days, aj^iear unne^ 
cessarily capacious and expensive. 

'^ Since the commencement of my praotice, I have re^ 
gularly attended the estates three times a week in the 
usual routine ; but in all serious cases, and in all im 
stances of extraordinary general sickness, 1 have invar 
riably attended once, twice, and sometimes thrice a-day^ 
A hook, is kept in each sick-house, in which' I write the 
patients' names and prescriptions^ and in all bad cases, 
I also insert a short statement of the disease and its 
symptoms. ' 

^^ Accustomed as I have been for some years to ihe 
systematic regularity, prompt obedience to orders, and 
exact precision of the establishment and attendance of a 
military hospital, I must confess that in the earlier part 
of my practice in civil life, I had often occasion to de- 
plore the unpleasant contrast, and to feel mortified and 
distressed at the imperfection of things in this waiy^ and 
the stupidity and carelessness of my new hospital at- 
tendants. This, of course, appeared more annoying to 
me than it would to another who had not been previously 
in my situation ; but although attempts at innovation 
were not always acceded to in an agreeable mannei? by 
some managers of properties, I have invariably fotmd 
the proprietors not only willing to attend to advice ^on 
the subject of improvement, but most anxious to enquire 
into, and adopt eligible means for the formation ofaa 
efiicient hospital establishment : no money was spared ; 
no plan was rejected because it was expensive. I 
furnish medicine for all my practice ; Uiis I import firom 
one of the most respectable dru^sts' houses in London, 
and have always given orders that every article should 
be of the. best quality. I therefore have generally a 
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liberal supply of the best medicine. In *- 



vaccinated all the slaves in my practice who had not had 
small pox, or been previously vaccinated ; the number 
was upwards of 1200. For this some of my employers 
very liberally allowed me an extra gratuity. Vaccin- 
ation is continued from tfme to time, so as effectually to 
guard against small p6x. 

** The decoction of woods has been of late years very 
much extolled in the case of ulcers and . diseases of the 
skin ; on my recommending its use, every estate in my 
practice got it, although the extra expense was 50 or '60 
pounds a year to some. The proprietors were in ge- 
neral amply recompensed for this liberal humanity by 
having many of their invalids perfectly cured, inde- 
pendent of the gratifying reflection of having their 
n^roes relieved from suffering and loathsome disease. 

*^ I have had but few cases of mal d'estomach, and at 
present there is rarely an instance of it in this part of 
the coast This I state with much pleasure and satis- 
&ction, as a strong proof of the amelioration arid hap- 
piness of the Condition of the slaves^ being decidedly of 
opinion that this opprobrium of the West Indies' is in 
general a consequence of improper management at' the 
present or some former period. 

*'No. 2. Remarks relative to Qjiestion 5M.— On toanj 
estates the proportion of women to men is not more 
tiian one-hal^ on some not more than one-third ; and of 
these, few are breeding women, most of the African 
women being too old, and more than one-half of the 
c^'eole females being too young to breed. This cause of 
want of increase will of course diminish as ' the young 
females arrive at maturity. 

' ^1 deny the existence of unrestrained promiscuous in- 
tercourse among- the n^roeSj for although many of the 
Africans have two or more iHves, according to the 
custom of their country, and some of the principal peo- 
ple among -the Creoles have followed the same system of 
polygamy, yet these women are constdered by their 
husbands as wives^ and are in all respects treated as 
such. Their union, although not sanctified by. any 
Christian ceremony, generaUy continues for life ; and 
conjugal infidelity, or^ the piart of the female; is coii- 

N 4 
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sid^red a crioie ajod a disgv^ice. This i^ eYidently ai 
powerful restrai$U on pronuscuou^ iptevp^iarse^ 

^ In many instances die inen lake cha^rge ef females in 
their in&ncy, and witb opnaen( of tli^ir parevitSf brtng 
them up and tak:e care pf tW^ ^ tliar betrptbed w ws j 
in their own^oids, ^'miixl ihf^in wi, make ibena dot 
good." This custom, as well a^ the vigtlaoee of parent^ 
and relativesi checks an^ re^lmim lieentioua propensitiea 
among the young ne{p:oe$». 

*<That proniis^ous jotercouFse prev^ilte increase b ft 

well establi^ed fectr;^ aii^ frpm this ftct we may infer 

X that promiscuous intercounse does not exist on somef 

cotton and coffee ef^tate^i, where the nuinber of biciha 

considerably exceed^ ^he deaths;. 

^^ A large proposition cff ih& deaths in my practice haver 
been aged persons and in^vatidsj particularly whare pnrw ■ 
chases Imye beea mad^ feom oi4 Dutch estates, on which ' >. 
African diseases,^ such ^ diseases of the bones» old| - 
ulcers, l^rosy, disefis^ pf ihe $kin, ^c are v^ry prcH 
valevt, and in many c^^es: appear to be hereditary* 1 
have known several invalid wom^ of this descriptioBi 
who were disgusjking oJ||>)ec^ to behold, covered with; 
vleers, with caries oi the bcmesof the nose and palate;, 
and %vho from their infirmities had been for years justly; 
named ^^invdids," wh% notwithstanding, had young 
families, and were very proline i tbd^ ypupg prOge^ m» 
not in general exhibst any K^rks; of the patent's disri 
ea3e» but my observations have led me \q believe thai few 
of these childrefi arrive at matmrity,^ |tnd the few who d^ 
reiach th^at period* are generally unsound and short-Ul'ted^ 

^ The ]pck-jaw pf in&i^s, i^dw^ m^enHumi, h»A 
been a very general and ex^^^BJitVe ca.UHse e^ disaaseil 
previous to the present impi^oral ^M» oS' hp^ltal ac- 
comnptodation, cultivation, dr^nag^ 8P9* Of lateyeararili 
hm been much less frequent, and I have 9e^ doubl ihiA 
as improvement ajdvances, ^ prppi^r aHenUon ia paid 
tf> the selection of befiltliy situiMlMiniS fpff lying-in btoiikseth 
so as to avoid the: ^on^^us ^^jj^u^nce ^ xmrsh efiiuvSa,; 
this formidable ma^a^ will be still i^$s frequenii that» ib 
i$ now. 

'^ I have had the good fortuity to reside in an opulfiiil^ 
paxrt of the. colpny„ ^ thji^, mi<iUt of l^ge- sugar e«Mi^ 

18" 
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ioany of the pr<^rietars of whicb are gentlemen of libenal^ 
education and eidigfatene^ views ; fNtrsimony and' pettgr 
savings form no part of their system of practical eoonomy^ 
well aware that tuo goo^ order and preservation of parts 
is essential to the perfection aiid eff^t of the wholes land 
that the comfort and happness of the sbve individnaHy^ 
is the sine q^a non of' the master'^ prosperity. lAe 
soundness of their hea4» dictated that Ujbus of ooddncir' 
which was mo$t agreeaUe to the goodness of their iMearts;^- 
namely^ to promo^ ^ h^th of I>^y md a mind at easEiT 
in, the individual, by maHing him satisfied with hiis sitii^~ 
ation, apd grateful ta hia ma9teiv to wliom^ as to a sure 
friend and protector, hq^ could always look up with eon«<. 
fidence and afie^tipn« 

^^This will es^ptaitt how I have been able to make sta- 
favourable a report; but truth compels me to add^tbat; 
this is only a general staleQieii^ la which, I am so^rry to 
say, there are soi^e ex^c^ptionSf and these exceptibncp 
will,, in lome instaneesjt apply to persons whose rank and 
respectability should be th/% guarantee of better yidf^ 
ment and better £eie)iQgsk 
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*« Sib, l.^^^m^^ March, 1824. 

*^ In reply to your commmiication of the 4th inst., I 
beg leave to mate that I have been praetitlonep oS meAir 
cine in this colony for upwards of five years. I have 
resided constaiHk^ in Liguaa, and during that period I 
have attended oxk ap. average sii;teei> b^^dIred neigroes 
annually; for which I have be^n. I'emunerated at the 
rate of six guilders per annum for each. 

^^ The hospitals* kk general are good, airy, and in eyi^y 
respect comfortaMer There is a sick. i|urse s(]bd a$s?stanl. 
attached to each^ ^ose fHr^viaee is solely to administer 
the medCcine^ (under the superintendence either qi the 
manager, or an ovaxseer,) and to attend^ to the i^siltsi of 
the sick. Should the case be in the least alarm^^, the 
patient is. invariably Induced with one or more of his 
relations to sit with htm ; and when wine and nourish- 
ment are ordered, no expence is spiked, in procuring 
the very best. I can most solemnly declare, that I have 
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never known wine, brandy, cordials, or any kind of 
nourishment whatever to be refused, that could in tbe 
least benefit the patient 

■ .** The mortality of slaves in this district exceeds the 
births, aiid will continue to do ^o as long as the sexes 
are' so disproportionate* The most fatal diseases that 
n^roes are subject to are dysentery and plenty, 
which I attribute, in a great measure, to their own ita* 
prudence in night-walking, and bathing Vhile in a state of 
perspiration; fevers, both of the remittent and internnti«nt 
^rpe (the proximate cause of which is miasma), are' ctf 
frequent occurrence, but during my practice I have not 
known of a single case proving fatal* 

** My experience leads me to the conviction thbt oh^ thb 
sexes becoming more equalised, the births will exceed 
liie deaths. This is already the case in Plantation 
Elizabeth Anne^ where there has been an actual increase 
of two per cent, within the last fifteen months, and there 
are several other estates in my practice, where I expect 
similar results. And in a few years I have every reason 
to think that the increase will be general. 

" I remain. Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) " Robert Mackie. 

" Member of R. C. of Surgeons, London." 

I shall conclude this subject by giving the 

• ■ .t . 

SLAVE POPULATION 

Of the United Colony ofDemerara and Essequibo^ 

31st May, 1823. 

. Airican males, - - 21,547 

Creole do. - - 17,142 

Creole do. of islands, &c. 2,191 



African females, - - 12,915 
Creole do. - - 18,384 

Creole do. of islands, &c. 2,239 



40,880 males. 



33,538 fem. 



Total population, - - 74,418 
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or whom are under three years of age - 4,482 

Above three years, and not above five - 3,198 

Five and ten ----- - 7,091 

Ten and twenty ----- 12,749 

Twenty and thirty ----- 8,845 

Thirty and forty - - - - - 17,709 

Forty and fiRy - - - - - 13,968 

Fifty and sixty 4,608 

Sixty and seventy - - - . - - 1,405 

Seventy and eighty - - . - - 295 

Eighty and ninety ----- 44 

Ninety and a hundred - - - - g 

Upwards of a hundred - * - ;^ 8 

Ages unknown, presumed to be absentees - 27 

74,418 
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CHAP. VIII. 



CONDITION' OF THE SLAVES AS TO RELIGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION. 

In the -united colony of Demerara and Esse- 

quibo, there was, until very recently, but oiie 
clergyman of the established church, who re- 
sided in the country. The highly respectable 
gentleman who filled this situation now officiates 
in St. George's church, in town. From his sub- 
joined communication an opportunity will be 
ajBTorded to judge of the disposition evinced by 
the inhabitants to promote religious instruction. 

" Sir, EssequibOf &h Marchy 1824. 

** In reply to the several inquiries contained in your 
letter to me, dated 1st March, I have the honor to 
inform you that I have been five years in this colony, 
engaged in the duties of my profession. During the 
two first years of that period I officiated for the Rev. W. 
G. Strachan, in George Town, Demerara, and it may 
be sufficient to state on this head that I am persuaded 
no opposition was ever made by the planters, to the at- 
tendance of their negroes at public worship on Sunday ; 
and I never heard that permission was at any time 
refused to come, even from the most distant parts of the 
colony, to get themselves baptized on the Monday; that 
day having been for many years past, and still being 
aj^ropriated by the. cler^man to that purpose, as the 
heavy duty he has to perform does not allow him suffi- 
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ci^tit time on a Sunday* For die last thre6 ywrs I hate 
been officiating in fssequibo, having been ^ipomted 
minister on this coast by His Excdil^icy Major G^^itd 
Murray, in consequence of a petition to the honoiinMe 
court of policy from the inhlibitants fat a dergytnan of 
the established churchy Owing to the population b^blg 
tery widely extended, divine service has hitherto be^n 
performed in three separate plao^ two of them this 
dwelling houses of resident proprieiiors, \he thlti ft 
large coifee kigie, at eadi of which I have a di:fl%MM 
congregation ; taken collectively, it amounts to al JMst 
from 1^00 to 1500 soqls, not more than 100 of whiidk 
are whites and free colonial pep^e* That the ^laim 
are anxious to attend these places Of puUil; woi^ipy i 
judge from the distance many of them come^ and froifi 
the numbers usually attending^ Sk) ftr from medttei^ 
with any obstacles from thdr tmmeipi of laafitsg^i) 1 
know that they ate encouraged^ pas^s being alwaj^ftt^ 
nished, and even conveyances to thoee ntittg in tilfd 
neighbouring islands who express h wi^h to go to 
churchy or to be christened. 

^^ I am assured, and I have every reason to believe, that 
religious instruction on the main branches of a Chris* 
tian's ^Uty, has bad, and is likely to hdvt^ ^ most 
beneficial effects on the minds and Cotiducit of the slave po- 
pulation here. During the last three years (from the date 
of my a{HX>intment, 7Ui FeU 1^21, tip to the present 
period) i have christened 73 white and free colonial 
people, and 4776 slaves, out of a population of abodt 
10,000 ; and if any impedimoit has tMsen thrown in tfao 
way of their being baptized, it has been by myself; as X 
uniformly require of all adult negroes, a certj^ficate ot 
general good behaviour from tSieif masteh^ or wkcH 
ever has the charge of them^ previous to ^mr admissiw 
to baptism. . . 

^ I have been encouraged to pttrsu^tfais method tfoti 
the testimony I have received of its efficacy froift Miny 

Slanters; for in order to obtain this certificate qnd p^^ 
er themselves worthy of being made Chrisfiai^s, several 
slaves who were formerly addicted to vletous practices, 
have entir^j forsdcai ^mQi a^ i^Ve ^P0n^jg9i|draa|d 
respectable characters, and I have only been informed 
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of four exceptions* I am decidedly of opinion that tbe 
slave population which has come under my observatimi 
is not sufficiendy enlightened or instructed to make. a 
good. practical, use of Bible-reading, without the assist^^ 
ance of persons regularly educated and. taught; on tbe 
contrary, I believe that such reading would be pro* 
ductive of more harm than jgood.' The disposition of 
the inhabitants of this district to provide places of 
public worship, has been sufficientiy evinced by the 
readiness . with which at the commencement of the 
establishment, *they offered and still afibrd the use of 
their own dwelling houses for the purpose, until churches 
may be ^ected ; an object which it has been. their ear^v 
nest desire to eflect, and for which subscriptions have 
been opened for tiie : last 2^ years. One church has 
been already begun at the north end of the coast, from 
fimds entirely colonial, chiefly contributions among 
themselves ; another at the south end will shortly be 
erected by the s^me means. . . 

^^ I have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

« F. W. Miller, M. A., 

"Minister of the Established Church in Essequibo, qmd 
"formerly of Corp* Christ, Collegej Oxford** 

I consider this letter as peculiarly deserving^ 
of attention. On all occasions the loudest out^ 
cry in this country has been against the colo- 
nists for their hostility to the means of religious 
injstruction. This i9. most unjust It will only 
be necessary to observe, that so far back a^ 
1816, an urgent application was made by the 
inhabitants, by petition, to have the colony 
divided into parishes, and ministers of the es- 
tabKshed churches appointed j with an offer to 
c^itribute liberally to make provision for the 
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suppoit and maintenance of such: establishment; 
This me&sure was never carried into effect ; 
\wbether or not it was considered premature, or 
what other; :reasons operated, I am unable to 
aayj but in justice to. the character of th^ 
inhabitants, it is imrely essentiial, that thdr 
making the application should be generally 
known. Even after this . unsatisfactory resist 
the planters did not abandonittheir views. They 
w<6re too. sensible of the benign influence of ire-, 
ligion fin assuaging the asperities of jife^ and 
of its; powerful effect; in promoting the good 
conduct of their slaves.. Accordingly, we fip4 
from Mn Miller*^ letter that at II subseqi^euk 
period, when another application of the ^lanter^, 
of Essequibo had been granted, so desirous 
was the feeling of i^lmediate instruction and 
benefit from the general duties of a clergyman, 
that private houses were appropriated for divine^ 
wpr^l^p bei^pi^e churches could be built. 
.,*I hs^vei every iexpectation that this plain states 
me'nt- will; be deemed an. unanswerable refutation 
to < those aspersions so sedulously propagated- 
against tihe. colohy.^ r To bring foiiward a dirdctf 
charge j ^ to dwell on it with marked acrimony ; to 
boldforth the unforiSmate colonists to the exec^a^ 
tion of the world, as little bettes than profligate inn 
fideis^ is surely, if palpably erroneous, and ooi 
casionejd by a criminal .ignorance of facts^ n6t 
only mfl|nifestlyxalumnious^. hut: o0titllyMiili^0t^ 
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l%e inhabitante o£ Demeram havd loi^ ardi^tly 
d€^ired the establisbmetit of regular .dergymen, 
amen^le to smfifs ^cdesi^tical Mthonty ; and 
I can venture solemnly to de<glare» that tiie hca^ 
tifity or WBomth of feeling manifest^ agmnst tb@ 
fnimdonaries, M^ ptoceed^ but Iroiti the ^OM 
great eausd, indi^cfeet uSkiskH 1^ the temjporul 
im(MtionqftM^ta»es. 

It is with gredt unwilliAgnes^ that I atit 
oUiged to make any alluision to this bodyi. 
I cannot be uiboonscious that many persmtii 
dittitiguiBh^ ^ l^eir i^k^ and COnispibUouA' 
ibt their virtuesi» mAy be numbered ammig the 
patrons of the Mis^idnary Inbtiiution. I admiiie 
di much ad any man can dd the benevolent ideti 
^ disseminating th^ btesdings of Christianity lib 
the utmost extr6mitie£l of the globe« But as 
rfegards the Wei&t Indies, I do believe a litiflti 
i^fletJtidn will be sufficient to determine, that 
missionarii^ are not the proper perscms to in^ 
stf Uct the negroes in religion. I do not rest the 
t^ upon the melancholy consequences Which 
attended the efforts of Mn Smith; nor do i 
bring forward the notorious bad private charac^ 
ter of one of the members recently returned to 
this country : those might have been individual 
unfortunate selecticms : I go upon the principle 
itself, and maintain that the avowed object and 
ultimate end of the Society is fatal to its pretend 
sions of interfering at all, in a religious point of 
view, in any thing relating to the colonies. Is 
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not that Society the regular, detennined^ perse- 
vering, systematic opponent of the colonial 
system? Is it not through means of it that 
loud clamour has been excited throughout the 
Idngdom? Can one of their publications be 
brought forward wheie the planters are not stig- 
matised as base inhuman slave drivers ? Now it 
must certainly be apparent that this caimot be 
met with much cordiality on the part of the colo- 
nists. I put it to the common understanding of 
the, community, what would. the inhabitants of at 
parish in England say, if a pastor were placed 
among them, who had been previously con- 
nected with a body of men by whom they had 
been abused and reyiled ? Would they remain 
sijent ? Could there be confidence, or would there 
exist any of those feelings of attachment which 
should unite a pastor with his flock ? A clergy- 
man^ in my opinion, should be received as into 
the bosom of a family ; a depository for free 
communication, beyond a shadow of suspicion ; 
the healer of dissensions, and free from all 
worldly prejudice. If those qualities be absent, I 
apprehend the connexion would be more apt to 
engender distrust, and kindle the harsher emo- 
tions of the- human mind, in place of diffusing 
the mild precepts of charity and benevolence. 
Vet how stand the missionaries? Is not the 
application irrefragable ? Suppose one of them 
to go out to the colonies, and say, his previous* 
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expect^ons of beholding chains and misery 
were removed, would he be inclined to write 
home the true state of the case ? Would there 
be the same inducement ? Would he imagine it 
would operate the same for the promotion of his 
future interest? Or if hh did so write home, 
would the Society make those communications 
public ? Or would they not, on the other hand, 
instruct the member abroad that this was not the 
kind of information required ? 

These are all material considerations; and 
even taking it for granted that the missionaries 
are undeviatingly correct in this particular, stiH 
the planters cannot consistently or rationally be 
brought to believe it, so that there can be no cor- 
dial co-operation. The question, in reality, by tio 
means touches upon a difference in creed ; it has 
reference to the avowed conduct and end of 
the missionary institution. They say the system 
of slavery is horrible, repugnant to the word dP 
God, and ought to be abolished. Be it so. But 
is it not manifest that it must be the act of the 
legislatui'e to do it away? And does it become 
them, professing the mild precepts of Chffeti^ 
anity, to send out agents who must necessarily 
be looked upon by the negroes as possessing the 
same sentiments as their employers ? What are 
these but an inveterate opposition to the masters, 
and the unceasing cry of freedom ! freedom ! Let 
any man for a moment reflect on the conse- 
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v-quetices. Is there a slave, when' he he&rs ft 
missionary preach, who does oot /believe that the 
people who sent him out aH harte the planters, 
««d wish for the blacks to be f5ree, no matter 
how eflfeoted ? I appeal, then, confidently to the 
piriblic, if these preachers are the persons to be 
-encouraged in disseminating religious knowledge, 
if true morality, order, iindustrious babitsi, and 
civilisation be the dbjects in view, and if it be att 
ml iirtended to preserve the colonies as productive 
ptossessions to the British crown. It is not at 
all necessary to perplex the argument, or to give 
jpMm for cavilling, by dwelling on the characters 
0f some of the missionaries individually. For the 
sake 'of argument, let it even be conceded that 
4iiey^T^ all the most virtuous men in England,— 
iiut they are not disinterested ; they are the aocu^ 
tsiers^ they draw. a picture of ^ocieily in the West 
Indies, which is either true or i^se. If falsely 
tiiey go out prejudiced men, and it is obvious 
Ike^e can be no harmony or good eflfeet pro^ 
placed. If true, would dot clergymen of the 
ckKTches cf England and Scotland equally see 
into the state of things? and would not their 
testimony have ten times the effect in this 
tsountry, Us no reasonaUe obgeetion could be as* 
^gHed by the planters ? i ain pretty certain that 
this view of the case has never struck the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Marquis of Lansdown, or 
€(her persons of rank wiiose tia^mes stand at tk« 
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h^d of the Missionary Establishmentr I:do 
entteatof them to give the matter serious con* 
sideration; and I acknowledge I shoidd feel dis- 
appointed in their characters if they did not» for 
the sake of religion itself, discountenance those 
preachers in the West Indies and send them to 
Africa or Asia, where they may continue to pro- 
pagate the Gospel with honour to themselves, 
and advantage to the inhabitants. 

Having thus pointed out the impropriety, in 
principle, of permitting this Society to teach the 
slaves religion, it will, perhaps, be expected I 
should make some observations respecting the 
late Mr. Smith. . The extraordinary feeling ex;- 
cited by the debates in the House of Commaoa 
relative to the trial, has operated, it. must be ad- 
mitted, to the prejudice of the colonists. To the 
irianner in which the debate was conducted,, it 
is not necessary here to allude, further than to ob- 
serve, that it is apparent the exertion was sHjon 
one side. Mr. Brougham, in bringing forward 
the subject, seemed to rest his argument^ pnn- 
cipally, on the grounds that there was no neces- 
sity for martial law, and that the mode of pro- 
ceeding, generally, was neither justifiable nor 
legal. With this, I must be allowed to say, the 
colonists have nothing to do. It belonged to 
the constituted authorities alone to determine 
the proper mode of trial. I am not suflBu^iently 
versfed in the Dutch law to be? able to say. whether 
that mode was or was tlot proper. 
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But as to the conduct of the colonists, or any. 
hostility of feeling evinced by them, I cgn truly 
declare, that it had reference solely to what » 
was plainly and palpably before their eyes — the. 
^ect produced by Mr. Smith's preaching. It is . 
ndt easy for men of plain understanding, not pro- , 
fessing to be philosophers or deeply acquainted 
with law, to get over the staggering fact, that, 
where this person's congregation extended, . 
there only was the insurrection to be found.; 
And who were the ringleaders ? were they* 
heathens, ignorant^ turbulent, of ungovernable, 
passions ? No ; they were the deacons and head- 
men of his church, in constant communication 
with him, and looking up to him as an oracle 
to guide their conducts. They had imbibed 
from his discourses the seeds of dissatisfaction, 
which they disseminated, with zealous ^ assiduity, 
to all their companions* It is unnecessary to 
enter into any minute analysis to . ascertain 
whether Mn Smith acted from error in jadg- 
ment, or from design, — if he was guilty only 
of a misdemeanour, or of a capital crime ; or 
whether the evidence was, or was not sufficient 
to criminate to the full, extent of the charges 
against him. The colonists conceive that these 
considerations serve to obscure the main object, as 

^ far as they are concerned ; namely, that the insur- 
rection was, in part, attributable to, and gready 

-•promoted by, the pernicious pre-disposition ex- 
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cited by the preacMng. It was confined to <Hie 
part of the colony alone ; though it is, of couisey 
clear, that had there been- any partial suceQS$in 
ihe first instance, it would have proceeded wiife 
sai accelerated rs^idity, and soon become get^ewti. 
No blame could possibly be attached te thf^ 
planters. It is most essential to recollect that, m. 
all the trials, in no solilsupy instance was privatiw 
of comforts, excessive worl^ or iH treatment ci 
any kind pleaded by the negroes in justificatioii 
of their conduct. The whole was of a reHgimis. 
complexion. The neighbourhood of the chapel 
liras head quarters ^ there matters were brew€Hl, 
confejDences held, until the whole was broi^t 
ix> » final consummation by ti»e report wh«* 
reached the negroes, of the debates and proceed- 
ings in this country. Should any thing further 
be necessary to exculpate the colonists for t&e 
tone of feeling they displayed during the revolt,. 
I. would merely put the public in mind of a littie 
feet which touches closely upon the opinions ftf 
most people ; namely, the whole property of the 
colonists was at stake. It is very well for a m^si 
in England, when he reads accounts of proceed- 
ings which do not come up to his ideas of mild 
moderation, to exclaim, " What turbulent charac- 
ters!" But let him diange places; let him suppose 
the property he possesses, either by inheritance 
or by his; own arduous exertions, likely to be swept 
^way, leaving him a beggar, and I am incliaed 
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to think he would lose a little of his equaniipaity, 
and express himself somewhat more warmly, the 
more particularly if he thought there were any 
injustice in the case. Nothing, perhaps, can be 
more unfair and harsh than the conduct of the 
public press in this respect ; it is at best making 
the majority suffer for indiscretions in which 
they have not participated. Any violence occa- 
sionally shown throughout the West Indies, pro- 
ceeds from but a few characters, of more zeal 
than judgment. To implicate the whole of the 
respectable inhabitants on thek account, and say 
that every one of them should lose their property, 
wwld just be about as reasonable as for a 
Frenchman to have maintained, during the riots 
instigated by Lord George Gordon, that every 
inhabitant of London was a blood-thirsty traitor, 
and ought to be hanged.* 

* One of the. principal causes which has led the public to 
condemn the conduct of the inhabitants of Demerara, . as to 
matters of religion, has proceeded from what is termed, dieir 
acrimony against Mr. Austin, the clergyman of the established 
church. It is peculiarly unpleasant, in a work of this kind, to 
make personal allusion to any gentleman; but on public 
grounds., and in vindication of my fellow-colonists,. I think 
proper to declare, that the disapprobation evinced iii Deme- 
rara arose from a conviction that Mr. Austin had played a 
doublie part. That at an early period of the revolt, he held in 
the colony one opinion of the guilt of Mr. Smith, and directly 
the reverse in his coipmunications to this country. Of tl^is 
it was conceived there was the most satisfactory proof; and 
, perhaps there never yet wais a community in which thei'e 
existed a greater unanimity of si^titnent th^ perraded 
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I have deemed it requisite to make some ex- 
planation on this head^ as the pretext of religion 
is iso ingeniously managed by the opposite party, 
as to make the merits of the whole question rest 
upon it alone. This is deceiving the public. The 
matter, in reality, resolves itself into a minor 
point, an investigation of the comparative merits 
of instructing by ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, and by missionaries. We might even make 
the supposition that we were all, in the colonies, 
as we are frequently described, vile, heathenish 
wretches. What then ? would that do away with 
die visionary views of the abolitionists as to free 
labour, or operate as an additional argument for 
emancipation ? It is surely impious as well as 
preposterous, thus to employ the sacred name of 
Christianity as a mere decoy to practise on the 



the polpiiy when the discrepancy was made known. His 
ipQSt intimate friends were amazed ; the most respectable 
ipjiabitants at once perceived the impropriety and danger of 
haying, within the bosom of the church, a character prac* 
tising deception ; and a petition was immediately addressed 
to the Governor, uniyers^ly signed, praying for his re- 
moval. With the true cause of his becoming anti-colonial in 
his opinipiis, I ^m, of course, quite unacquainted. !(; ought, 
however, tobeQt)served,thatther^ is a general belief through- 
out the West Indies, that ^he old patronage of the West India 
body is entirely at an end, and that the opposite party have 
al| the influence in bestowing valuable situations. Mr. Austin 
was no|; permanently fixed in his office ; he was merely 
acting for another gentleman residing in this count|*y. 
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credulity of the humane and the virtuous. The 
pith and marrow of the colonial question ob- 
viously hinges upon the point of free labour. 
This is fundamental, generic j all other consi- 
derations are but incidental, deserving, certainly, 
of serious attention, but tending only to modify 
the general principle. 

As to the blessings of religion and moral in- 
struction, I distinctly affirm, that when the too 
great facility of procuring food is corrected, they 
can be made powerful accessaries to promoting 
the advancement of the slaves. I would not only 
laugh at the silly fears of the shallow-miuded 
planter, but I would hold his sentiments in scorn 
if I were told that knowledge were dangerous. 
How are men to be taught the advantages attend- 
ant upon industry ? How are the impetuous pas- 
sions to be controlled; the licentiousness of man- 
ners, and promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
checked j the divine institution of marriage esta- 
blishedj the whole benefits arising from order 
arid civilisation inculcated, if not by knowledge ? 
In the hands of wisdom and good government it 
is the easiest, mildest, yet most efficacious and 
powerful mode of promoting the great end of 
civil society, and the harmony and peace of it3 
members. But, along with this eulogium> let it 
never be forgotten, that all is perfectly useless^ nay 
worse, as it is deceitful, so long as a man has only 
to stretch forth his hihd to procure subsisteiiKSB* 
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Knowledge^ then^ unhappily, as^has been abund-^ 
a^y shown, acts but imperfectly to break those 
chains of indolence> which, as has been, truly 
said ^n another occasion, ^' are soil as silk in 
fei^Upg, but strong m proof as adamant, and 
yhiqb, if not properly corrected, must bind the 
negroes down to a state of permanent degrada- 
tioji^*^ If, in place of the feeble and ill-digested 
prc^QCts of imp^cwemeat, the plan of ameliora- 
tion proqaeded upon enlarged and philosophical 
l^rinciples^ I should anticipate the utmost service 
i^ the residence of clergymen, of either the 
f^iurches. of England or Scotlauid^ who properly 
fnlfiUed the duties o( their office. By a goc^ 
wb^lqsomQ system of instruction, adapted to the 
ci?cu9Pistances of the society y teaching the first 
Clements of Christianity j denouncing profligacy 
2^. vice *y; encouraging the active virtues ; taking 
02^ int^est in the domestic concerns of the 
Dqpoes, censuring them when amiss, and be- 
9^wing commendation^ where deserving^ caxo^ 
iiilly avoiding any allusion that would kindle 
discojatentj cementing the feelings of attach 
ment between them and their masters ; — by coiif* 
duct such as this, I do maintain, unproveme^t 
would proceed in a safe and efficient manner,, 
and the danger of insurrection would be very 
speedily removed.^ As to the state of the negroes, 
^n* thi& east coast, where the late Mr. Smi^h 
{Mseiai^d^ it is npthing niQre than the si^^^fd? 
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truth to assert, that they are quite different in their 
manners, tone of thinking, and difficulty of man- 
agement, from any other part of the colony. This 
is a fact which I am certain. Sir B. D' Urban has 
fully stated in his despatches to the colonial office. 
The work these peojde perforai is exceedii^Iy: 
trifling : in that respect, they are feir too much, 
indeed I might almost say, criminally indulged. 
And yet if a person travel in that quarter, he per- 
haps meets one of them drooping, lazy, slothful,; 
creeping along like a snaU ; no tidiness or care 
about his house or his family y and if an attempt 
be made to rouse, or to excite him to any neces- 
sary exertion, he looks up with a stare of vacant 
inanity, and in a puling, whining tone answers^ 
•^TheLordwilldoitfor him/^ This is the general 
oant : but, like all other instances, where a hypo- 
CHtieal disguise is superinduced upon the natural 
oharacter for cunning or sinister motives,^ it h 
speedily thrown off upon any emergency, as was 
e\wced during the Ute insurrection, I make 
^ud statement with the less, hesitation,, as I know 
that it can be corroborated upon authority. 
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CHAP. IX. 

FROaRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OF LATE YEARS. THE SITU- 
ATION OF THE NEGROES CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF 
SOCIETY IN OTHER PARTS, AS WELL AS OF THE BLACK 
POPULATION IN AFRICA. 

IT is now upwards of twenty years since Mr. 
Pinkard published his notes on the West In- 
dies. These notes are either true or they are 
erroneous : if erroneous, there is nbthing more 
to be said; if true, how strikingly do they ex- 
emplify what the colonists are continually main- 
taining, — that a great improvement has taken 
place, and that the silent operation of individual 
exertion and emulation is far more safe, prac- 
ticable, and efficient, than what can result from 
mere speculative projects of improvement. Any 
of those wanton scenes of cruelty which this au- 
thor relates are now not only unnecessary, but 
they would be viewed with detestation, and oc- 
casion the perpetrators to be outlawed from the 
pale of the community. It seems to be gene- 
rally forgotten, that there are gradations in the 
state of slavery, as well as a difference in the 
advancement and civilisation of nations. Those 
gradations may be divided into four stages : the 
&st presents slaVery in its worst shape ; it is 
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when men are torn from their country and their 
homes ; the ties of relationship and attachment 
burst asunder ; no kind friend or affectionate wife 
to commiserate their affliction ; all solitary, sad, 
and desolate, without one cheering ray of hope 
^r joy to brighten the melancholy prospect 
Here we must admit the hardship, cruelty, .and 
injustice of the practice. . On the jpart of the 
slave, work is doubly irksome, because he is un- 
accustomed to it : he is sunk in sullen apathy^ 
and takes no interest in what is going forward; 
his thoughts hover in fond recollection over the 
scenes he has left; and the whip is continually 
exercised to compel exertion. On the part of 
the master, he can feel no immediate interest in 
the slave ; when he is worked out, others can .^ be 
procured ; and those kindlier feelings of mutual 
attachment which take place in a subsequent 
stage are quite unknown. I make this state- 
ment because the system still exists in foreign 
settlements, — in Surinam, in Cuba, and the 
Brazils. I make it, also, because Great Britain 
was once the most deeply involved in its prose- 
cution, and the foremost in extolling its advan- 
tages. 

The next stage presents a very great amdEi- 
oration : the supply by traffic is stopped, ami 
the slaves have to be reared instead of pur- 
chased; none of the evils alluded to here take 
place ; no family attachments are broken, no 
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un^eloome recollecdions crowd uptm the ute- 
moiy, giving rise to {ndnful reflections. The 
ytMtig Creoles are reared within the precinic^ts of 
tb^ plaiitation ; they view its scenes as connected 
with their home $ Ihey are suiTounded fay their 
rdiutiveil and their acquaintances ; a regular 
healthy industry is e^ly taught them; and tb^y 
{Hirsue their w^rk with cmly a little of that dift- 
l^e and unwillingness whi<;k all persons not far 
.advaiiced in civilisation invariaMy fiMit dkficult 
'^ ^vercotme. The increasing dispositioii to 
iaiii^ieiss, <4i the part of the master, also im- 
proves. To preserve the slave in health and 
ccMifbrt now becomes an important ^cNa^er- 
atio^ i abundant and wholesome food is allowed^ 
^alld clofMng distributed^ In sickness, the ut- 
fljKost atteiitioii is bestowed ; many wants antici- 
pated; the womeft and children treated witib 
iittexampled caare j and a genei al solicitude per- 
vades each df^artment^ to render t&e negroes 
dheerful and corrtented. 

The ihird st^e is distinguished for a ^at and 
still ifiirther improvement* In *he prt^ess of 
time, the negroes le^m the quantity of work to 
be performed daily, in the various details (rf cul- 
tivaition. Fromtong traming to indtrstry, the 
habits of indolence beeoine le^s powerful j it 
14 how thought better to perform the labour 
4E«flP4iiandi without compulsion; im interest is 
tak^n in what is going forward j a pride shotvti 
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in making large crops, and having evfery ^ling 
well done; a feeling of self-respect created^ 
and the proprietor or manager, eagei*ly ^dustiig^ 
watching over, and promoting those Bute iitt^ 
cations of future advancement, establishes tdi^ 
work, and the whip, that most repulsive x^h- 
racteristic of slavery, no longer is used m It 
stimulus to labour. 

In the last state the slaves cease t^ be chattelli^ 
they become attached and vendible only witfe 
the soil. Here various tiew 'privileges Ste 
granted; legal rights bestowed; a greater &- 
cility to enfranchisettient held oiit; mote €9b- 
pensive wants are introduced ; the teftipt^tk)^ 
to idleness decrease, as anew stimulus is^iV€^<; 
the former irksome occupations of industry Wb 
now considered light a:nd agreeable ^ the bleM^ 
ings, likewise, of a pure religion 'become Ib^fiMII: 
^preciated, cheering and 'elevating the h^p^ 
to a prospect of eternal bliss. Kiiowledge tlM^ 
its invigorating influence, tod ri^s its radiant 
beams over the foi^mer unciultiVated waslte^ 
the bondsman sees civilisation oi^amented >vith 
tbany additional chains ; ardour is giveci to hob 
applicaition, buoyancy to his ^p^Hts; he 'lises 
with the lark, and is unremitting in his exettkc^ 
to procure enfraiidiisementj when he bec<!ttii^ 
Aot a turbuletit savage, living wild iix a State of 
nature, but a free citizen, knowing ^e Valtte ^f 
laws, rtrder, aftd citil govettoftaetit. 
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Such appear the difTerent conditions of slavecyv 
until the cessation finally takes place, agreeublf * 
to the principles formerly developed. On a littler > 
reflection it will appear that the negroes in thior. 
colonies are considerably advanced^ andfadr;re4i:; 
moved from the hardships attendant upon <timi 
£rst or earliest state ; > and yet the descriptipnsr{ 
continually brought before the public haveir^rm 
fe);ence to this era. By not considering tha4'flii 
•silent^ though most efiectual improvement, ha^^j 
been taking place for a number of years, it mayi i 
with great truth be said, that the utmost igncM^/ 
ranee prevails in this countiy regarding the jwre** i 
sent treatment and actual condition of the slaveSb^' 
This ignorance has been kept up with the utmost > 
care by writers on the opposite side, for inter-*: ^ 
ested purposes, and the more effectually to pro- • 
mote their plans. By bringing forward the 
state of things during the continuation of the 
slave-trade, and dwelling on a few insulated 
cases of cruelty, which, perhaps, have beea'* 
stated fifty different times, they have certainly/ 
succeeded in perverting the trutli, and in estab- 
lishing a general belief that scenes the most 
brutal and afflicting to humanity are still daily • 
recurring. In addition, then, to the reports 
already given, I have to request attention to 
the brief outline I have delineated, of the di£ ' 
ferent -gradations of slavery; and it must be . 
perceived that a great improvement must of ne^ 
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t^essity have taken place. Prior to the abolition 
of* the trade, no planter of any candour could 
deny that the evils of the system were great. 
No sooner, however, had this measure been 
accomplished, than the whole mode of treats 
ment changed, and that from one of* the most 
powerful springs of the human character, — selft 
interest. I do not think it necessary to expa- 
tiate on the fact that the planters, managers, and 
overseers, are now better educated, and that a 
more humanising spirit in general pervades the 
West Indies. The argument of self-interest is 
fully sufficient for our purpose ; and, perhaps, it 
will, in general, be deemed of much superior 
efficacy in governing the conduct and motives 
of the proprietor. Immediately, then, subse- 
quent to the years 1807 and 1808, attention^ 
care, and kindness, on the part of the master 
commenced; his great object was now to keep! 
up the number and value of his gang. From 
that period to the present a great many of the 
African negroes have been dropping off; the 
young Creoles have been gradually attaining to 
puberty and manhood ; they have always beeft 
treated with the utmost care on the part of the 
master; feelings of attachment are, therefore^ 
cemented ; they are in the bosom of their fa- 
mily ; their parents, and brothers, and sisters, are 
around them ; they enjoy the taste of domestic 
happiness, feel attached to the plantation to 
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which they belong, and their ideas of the hardr 
ship of working are quite different from those of 
the old African, because they have been early and 
regularly taught habits of industry. The second 
state of slavery is thus fully estabUshed ; aiid^ in 
reply to the many exaggerations, and imaginary 
pictures of misery, by which the ieeUngs of th^ 
public are roused, I would merely put the que^r 
tion. What is the motive, or the inducement, for 
a man in the West Indies to be cruel ? Twenty 
or thirty years ago I can easily conceive on^ j 
but, really, at present I am quite at a loss tp 
discover any reasonaible grounds for treating th.^ 
slaves with inhumanity, or even unkindness* 
t'ar be it from my intention to harbour a thought 
in favour of unlimited authority j man, given to 
the full and uncontrolled gratification of his owa 
will must inevitably be a tyrant. I need only 
say, the disposition to tyrannise is checked by 
another principle, operating more strongly, and 
that is, a man's incUnation to promote his own 
interest. The African Institution stigmatises 
the West India planters as a set of base, hardU 
hearted wretches, devoid of the smallest particle 
of humanity, and employed in flogging their ne-r 
groes daily, from morning till night. Without 
condescending to feel angry at this general 
calumny, I think it can be demonstrated to be 
erroneous, — no matter whether the natural dis- 
position of the planters be good or bad. Let* 
it even be conceded, by way of argument, 
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tb^l ttie latter is the case : — there are then 
two leading feelings of the mind, — a dispo- 
sition to tyrannise, from possessing, the power ; 
and a desire to make money. In the way of 
the world, I apprehend, the last will be con- 
sidered the predominant impulse ; and the conse* 
qiience is, as the main object to realise it, that 
the negroes are treated with increasing care, and 
all their wants fiilly supplied. 

Seventeen years have not elapsed since the abo^ 
lifion of the slave-trade ; and so great has been 
the imjprovement, that I regard the negroes in 
t'he Weist Indies as nearly at the end of what t 
h^ve termed the second state of slavery. They' 
ckii participate in the full enjoyment of physical 
comforts. They, however, are not as yet so fsa: 
advanced as to perform their labour without the 
presehee of a coercing power. This desirable 
object has been unavoidably delayed, from a» 
unfortunate notion which has taken possession of 
their minds, that it is contrary to the wish of 
iiaose in authority in this country that they 
should work at aW. Could this fatal delusion be 
removed, together with the injurious effects re- 
sulting from intemperate discussion, I confi- 
dently predict, that in a very short time they 
would attain the third state ; the work of aaie*- 
lioration would then still go on with uniform^ 
progression, until- the proper and indispensable 
measures were taken for correcting the evils 
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resulting from the too great facility of pro- 
curing food, when they might reach a still higher 
state, and ultimately merge into a free pea- 
santry. All this, doubtless, demands time j but 
it took time for England to acquire her civil- 
isation, her wealth, and her power ; and it would ; 
just be as rational to expect society, in some 
parts of the Continent, at one bound to rival our 
own manners and institutions, as for the slaves 
in the West Indies to hastily acquire the bene- 
fits of civilisation, or enjoy rational civil liberty. 
In the mean time, let us console ourselves in 
the agreeable reflection, that their condition is 
not. what it has been supposed to be ; that though 
the noblest attribute of man must for some time 
be denied to them, it is, perhaps, partially com- 
pensated by a superior gratification of physical 
comforts ; and, above all, that each day advances 
them a step nearer to that goal, which it is 
fervently hoped they will ultimately attain. 

The general outline of improvement which I 
have laid down renders it, in a great degree, un- 
necessary to trace each particular step during the : 
last twelve years. I think it proper, however, to 
mention, that the introduction of the steam- 
engine has had a powerful efiect in abridging and 
equalising the labour performed about the works 
and buildings of sugar estates. In Demerai'a there 
is scarcely an estate where there is not one 
erected : some of the most severe and irksome 
duties are, in consequence, superseded; and 
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night-work, which was formerly so much com'- 
plained ot\ is now abolished. Many other improve- 
ments have been adopted in the different details 
of cultivation ; and I question much if the most 
improved and scientifically managed farm in the 
county of Norfolk presents a superior degree of 
mechanical skill and knowledge to that which a 
large and well-managed sugar plantation exhibits. 
All this has arisen from a wish to spare the slaves 
from severity of labour ; and it serves to remove 
those objections continually urged against the 
mode of cultivating the principal product of the 
West Indies. 

Judging from my own feelings, I can venture 
to affirm, that the first sensation a stranger experi- 
ences on visiting an estate is that of unqualified 
surprise. In place of beholding that scene of 
chains and cruelty which had been associated 
with his idea of slavery, he finds every thing in- 
dicative of cheerfulness and content; an active 
animating picture of industry lies before him ; 
every now and then is heard a loud and general 
laugh, evidently that of persons free from care : 
in his walks about the grounds he is saluted 
with courtesy J and he sees the proprietor re- 
ceived really with affection. After tlie work 
of the day is over, if he proceed to the negro 
houses, he will be still more gratified; he 
there beholds apartments well fitted up, and 
comfortable ; the little children before the doors 
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gamboling about in sportive innocence, and 
the whole presenting such an appearance f^ 
Mtisfaction and happiness, that he is at ono^ 
prpnipted to exclaim. What is it Mr. Wilberforp^ 
would have ! A philosopher, perhaps, who «^ 
dom consults his feelings, but views measures in 
their remote consequences, would conceive it 
improper that all this should be at the mercy <)f 
the proprietor ; and, doubtless, would bring forT 
ward other evils to balance the good. Such vie^ 
may not be incorrect ; but let us not, at all events^ 
overlook, what to every beholder must app^^j: 
plain and convincing, that the negroes posfi^Qfs 
a very great degtee of comfort, and that if 
nothing came across their minds about liberty 
granted to them from this country, they would 
be very generally contented and happy. I am 
persuaded there is not a person who has visit^il 
the colonies, who does not entertain a similar* 
belief. Individusd cases of hardship and cruelty^ 
family deserving reprehension, beyond all doubt 
fife to be found; where is the country wh^r^ 
they are not ? But, taking the state of society i^ 
the aggregate, it is infinitely less revolting than, 
on hearing the term slave mentioned, thp 
world at large suspects. As I conceive the ppir 
nion of the public is warped from repeated 
misrepresentations, and, very possibly, from. a 
^^perficia| consideration of the subject, it woul<} 
be trujy important if they could arrive at .» 
true insight into the actual condition of the 
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labouring classes in the West Indies, whose lot 
they think they are amending, while in reality 
they are but embittering it with dissatisfactiotr. 
This insight will not be learned from books, fbr itt 
the present controversy every work is supposed t* 
be got up for interested purposes ; but there ^re 
few families much engaged in mercantile pur^ 
suits, who have not had a relative or an aC^ 
^uaintance who has been in the West Indiesi 
If trouble were taken in the inter<iourse of privfttfe 
life to interrogate these persons relative to what 
they themselves witnessed, to cross-examin* 
them, to get them to point out the gettersdi 
treatment, and to explain what doubts might 
arise in the mind of the enquirer, I do say iti 
this case the delusion would speedily vanish; 
and though all good and virtuous men would 
like to see slavery at an end as speedily as post 
sible, yet quiet and rational means would be 
taken to accomplish it, unmixed with the vio* 
lence, abuse, and inveterate ran66ur which iiftit 
happily seem to distinguish those men who alrtt 
preposterously termed the champions of humanitiyi 
It has been repeatedly stated in the House df 
Commons, that a person cannot live in the 66^ 
lonies without bdng contaminated with its foul 
pestilential atmosphere, corrupting all the g^L 
nerous sentiments, and totally destroying th% 
finer sympathies of the heart. Any statement 
coming from a person so unfortunate as in an 
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evil day to have touched there, is deemed un- 
worthy of credence. This stigma is not J3aerely 
confined to persons holding property ; all classes 
ofmen are affected ; according to Dr. Lushington, 
.the very officers of His Majesty*s army, as welXas 
the planters. Now I put it to the learned Doctor, 
.a^d the public, which is more likely, that itteb 
of honour should go out with some prejudices 
on their minds^ and finding themselves deceived, 
should unequivocally and ingenuously mak^ 
known their altered opinion ? or, on the contrary, 
iJiat those same persons should, on their arrival, 
be seized with a certain indescribable epidemic, 
which deadened the feelings, perverted the un- 
derstanding, and made them state that which 
was untrue ? 

I may be mistaken, but I think that here there 
can - be but one opinion. I certainly should 
imagine the opposite party hard pressed, when 
they are obliged to resort to such a mode of 
argument to justify their proceedings. That th$ 
testimony of men uninterested and above the 
possibility of collusion, will have great weight 
with the intelligent part of the community, I am 
morally certain. And, in this particular, som6 
information may be gathered, on reference to the 
^examinations on oath, a short time ago, before 
the council in Barbadoes. The persons exa- 
mined, were Sir Edmund Williams, Lieutenant- 
colonel Berkeley, Lieutenant-colonel Popham, 
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Dr. Tygart, Major Cruttenden, and Captain 
Spink, all of whose testimonies, with regard to the 
treatment of the slaves, corroborate, as to that 
island, what I have advanced relative to Deniei- 
Tara. Indeed, it is for the interest of the West 
India body to have this part of the subject m<M^ 
fully laid open. Other parts of the system, per- 
haps, might be improved. The treatment of the 
^white overseers, even of the managers, and afl 
persons in subordinate situations both in town 
and country, I think objectionable : the generd 
tone of manners (though in this respect an im- 
^provement also has taken place), I fear, I could 
not conscientiously defend ; but as to negroes^ 
the main object in our present enquiry, I could 
lay my hand on my heart and solemnly declare, 
that there is not a statement contained in this work 
but which I believe to be true. They are really 
not that debased ill-used class of people so gene- 
rally supposed; they are in a state of slavery, it 
i(3 certain ; but should the same imprdvemetrt; 
continue for the next seventeen years, as has pre^ 
vailed, in the preceding, the mere name would 
alone remain to conjure up our feelings, or to ex- 
cite our sympathy. The proprietor or managed 
finds that his negroes now take an interest in the^ 
work ; not regarding it, as in former times, with a 
stubborn, sullen, apathy: they now come forward^ 
and point out any thing in a field which they 
think requisite to complete the work ; and show 
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many other indications of gradually assimilating 
to the peasantry in our own country. 

It has been usual to compare their condition 
with the labouring classes in Europe; those mere 
general aUusions, however, are neithervery use. 
fill nor philosophical ; it shows rather a faints 
imperfect notion of the subject, and not that 
dear insight which perhaps draws veiy oppo- 
site conclusions from the outward appearance. 
To make the comparison at aU with utiUty, 
we should know not only the particular stage 
of slavery with its concomitant circumstances, 
but likewise the particular gradation of the 
country with which it is compared. I. have en- 
deavoured to show that there are three general 
states of society ; the first, where slavery exists; 
the middle, which I have termed the golden pe- 
riod ; and the last, where population presses on 
the means of subsistence. Slavery, too, has its 
gradations, and it is necessary to attend to those 
distinctions, when any contrast is instituted. It 
may be instructive to make a few very brief al- 
lusions by way of further illustrating my prin- 
ciples. And, first, with regard to the ancients : 
here the slaves were captives taken in battle; they 
were consequently men torn from their homes 
and their relatives ; not at all, perhaps, accus- 
tomed to labour ; and, in a word, their condition 
was precisely similar to what I have described as 
the first and most rigorous state of slavery. lEiVen 
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yfihm the supply of prisoners of ivar ceased, we 
learn from the extract given from Mr. Stephen's 
|K)ok9 in a former chapter^ that persons w^re 
forcibly seized to make up the deficiency. We 
are emboldened, therefore, to declare, that thifi 
elaborate work comes twenty years too late, and 
that, in the leading elements of slavery, the negroes 
at present are in a very superior condition to that 
of the class compared with them in Rome. As to 
tlie middle ages something may be said on botb 
^des. The villeins had the advantage that they 
^ore speedily attained a higher stage from the 
^nature of clirnate and soil ; the species of coi^ 
ercing power, therefore, was less repulsive. The 
negroes are better off in the improved huma^ 
pity of the times ; a West Indian planter is cer- 
tainlya better master than was an old feudal 
Jprd. The same cause, also, which prevents their 
iwrogressing so rapidly, gives them a greater en^ 
jpyment of physical comforts ; on the whole, I 
:would considerably prefer the condition of the 
ilegro. In modern times, the contrast is gene* 
ally instituted with England : all West Indians 
cry QVrti Our negroes are far better off than your 
working classest For my own part, I must be al^ 
Jowed to say, I can by no means agree in sueh 
an ide^f It would be at once supposing that 
England had so far advanced into the misery of the 
third stp.te# a& to bring her to a level with the li- 
gQurp of the first, I do not think she haa yet com- 
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menced it, but thjtt she is still in the middle or 
most happy era. Whatever the writers of the 
day may say about the condition of the Austrian 
peasantry, the British agricultural classes, I do 
believe, are beyond all comparison tlie first aiid 
happiest in the world. May the government 
show more knowledge in putting off the evil day 
with them, than they are Hkely to do with the 
colonies ! A West Indian advocate should recol- 
lect, that to establish his point, it is not enough 
that the supply of food should be more abundant ; 
it must be so incomparably superior, as to com- 
pensate for the absence of civil rights. On this 
head, obviously, no exact estimate could be made ; 
persons will differ according to their feelings : 
some would prize liberty as the most precious 
boon, far surpassing in value all other posses- 
sions ; the majority, perhaps, would regard it as 
an empty, showy bauble, and consider good 
eating and drinking as a much more real hap- 
piness ; others would be inclined to compro- 
mise the matter, and to surrender part of the 
former to procure an improvement of the latter. 
Every man has his opinion. As an extreme 
case, it may be said, that in a country in 
which the law recognises no distinction, the 
humblest inhabitant obtaining protection agaiilst 
the proudest of his species ; where " the insolent 
" spurn of contempt, and the iron hand of 6p- 
" pression," are unknown;— in such a country; 
when a man is reduced to a drink of water, and 
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a few potatoes for his daily subsistence, then, 
and not till then, compare him to a slavie sub- 
ject to the capricious will of another. Let it 
not for a moment be imagined, that even to 
be thus ardent in the admiration of freedom 
is incompatible with the state of things in 
the West Indies. It may be quite the reverse : 
for as the perfection of human liberty (and it. is 
the perfection here supposed), though accom- 
panied with great privations of the mere animal 
desire, may be superior to the very best and 
most comfortable state of slavery, so may the 
latter in its turn far excel other conditions of 
men, where there are no countervailing attributes 
to balance the precariousness and deficiency of 
sustenance. Such, unhappily, is too commonly 
the misfortune. We need only instance Ireland,— 
an integral part of this empire, boasting the most 
enlightened government in the universe : I thinks 

all men must allow that the condition of the: 
' ■ . . • • •' 

peasantry there is much inferior to that of the 

negroes in the West Indies. In the first place, 
their fare is nearly as bad as is above assumed; 
and for any thing to compensate for the general 
misery" in the way of civil advantages, we. 
need say nothing. I have now given the reader^ 
sufficient data to judge for himself, in makin|j. 
any contrast as to the state of the colonial labour- 
ing classes with those of any other nation. On^ 
the continent of Europe, I think, in a great many: 
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ittstflitices; ^e have by much the sttperidnty;* 
even taking eveiy combination in the questicm 
into account. The slaves in Russia have soiticf- 
times been said to be better off, by writers on tite 
opposite side ; I cannot think so. The physical* 
comforts of the negroes are • much superior ;■ 
their masters are more humane j of higher intef-' 
lectual endowments, and, consequently, I shoida 
think less disposed to treat those under theiUr 
with harshness. On the other hand, the boads^ 
men in Russia are certainly in the fourth, «P 
most advanced, gradation : I consider them al* 
naost on the eve of merging into free meW'j* 
though when that event takes place, it will-bttii 
a little difficult to enumerate their civil tvixB^^ 
diises. 

On reverting to the East Indies, from ^"1 
has been already stated, scarcely an observatRrti^ 
further will be necessary: slavery there is thi&^ 
most opposite that can be to that in the*"Vreit^ 
Indies ; it exhibits in its very essence the loweai:^ 
d^radation of human nature, — men selling 
themselves to get reUef from misery and famirteii 
Africa, likewise, may be quickly disposed at^ 
slavery there is very generally in existence ; arid^ 
it will at once be apparent that it must be in its" 
first, or worst shape ; its victims beiAg forcibly^ 
scdzed, separated from their connexions, and' 
treated with outrageous cruelty. If that im-l 
mense continent were linder the governmentof at<^ 
wise Ifegislature, and it w6fd deiii^'^a idiWrti^^ 
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it to rapid distinctions many slxo^ argument? 
could be advanced, that legitimatising slavery, 
QT introducing a state of villeinage, should be thet 
first and most important measure; it hardly, 
could be termed unjust to the present genera*: 
tion ; and their children's children, if I mistak^^ 
not, would feel grateful to the institution. Ij 
know of no other means so effectual for ulti-<: 
mately establishing industry, without which no^ 
country can become great, or ever acquire; 
renown. ? 

Should the statements of Mr, Park, and others 
celebrated travellers, be considered as exi^^ 
gerated, with respect to the dreadful enormities^' 
and bloody sacrifices which stain and mark the 
oareer of petty sovereignty, still, enough is oon^i 
£^ed on all sides, to show that society is in^ a 
QOmplete, state of barbarism. Neither propectjit 
Bor life is secure. Ask an Afiican in the West! 
Indies, how he would like again to mingle in thcti 
tumults of his country, and he would shudder^ 
thi6 thought. Across the imagination of maay^. 
perhaps would glance the prospect of having 
fuU scope to indulge their laziness -^ but wbest. 
they at the same time recollected the anarcl^y 
"^d violence which there prevailed^ and then/ 
turned to their peaceful cottage with their &•; 
njiilies around them, even the gratification of ai 
pr^4on^inant feeling ^pujld yield to the con^;; 
sjuiouroiess c^ secHJity^ It might here ^ be conwi 
ceiyed,. that if such be theoase^ whyabotdi^erev 
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be an insurrection, since it is stated, that the West 
Indies would then re-assume the barbarism of 
Africa? Something similar in principle might 
have been asked of the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution. Men, further advanced than the negroes, 
do not always consider the consequences of their 
measures. In the first place, the negroes only con- 
sider the immediate allurement of seizing on the 
properties of the whites, and of having nothing 
to do J and besides it is important to recollect, 
that a distinguishing characteristic of savage 
manners makes its appearance in the very first 
stage of revolt j that is, the more daring and tur* 
bulent, by terrible denunciations, and bloody, 
threats, frightening the more timid and peaceful 
into an acquiescence in their plans. These are 
the characters who would hereafter acquire do- 
minion, of which a presentiment is early formed 
by their less aspiring companions. How many 
are the proofs of the quiet and well-disposed 
negro expressing his dread of insurrection, 
shaking his head, and exclaiming, " Me no want 
black man for massa.'* This fact is notorious j. 
and even in ordinary times, the wish to be 
owned by white men in place of coloured, and 
again by coloured, in preference to black, is 
universal throughout all the colonies. Certain 
it is, that the ties of kindred and of country 
are superseded by superiority of manners, and. 
the expectation of a more humane treatment.. 
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I do not here insinuate that there is any thing 
inherently bad in the African character ; the fact 
is simply, that they are as yet only a little removed 
from a state of nature. So far from entertaining 
a prejudice against the blacks, I think very fa- 
vourably of, and have even an attachment for 
them. They possess many good points : they 
have a great reverence of old age ; the feeling 
of filial affection is exceedingly strong ; and I . 
conceive them gifted with an ardent suscept- 
ibility to receive religious instruction. 

In conclusion, then, I hope that in tiiis contrast 
of the state of society in the West Indies with 
other countries, it will be considered 1 have been 
n6t only impartial, but liberal. In reality, pur 
caSe does not require the aid of adventitious or- 
nairient to set it off. It belongs to the opposite 
party to indulge in vague assertions, undefined 
allusions, and mere common-place appeals, to 
produce an imposing effect and rouse the feelings. 
The West Indians should invite their opponents 
to close combat. Let them institute an im- 
partial enquiry j sift the matter to the bottom ; 
view it in all possible shapes j and the result will 
most assuredly be, that, though I acknowledge 
something may still be done, yet other subjects 
at home will be found more deserving of com- 
miseration and legislative interference. 

The condition of the West India slaves may be 
summed up iti k Very few words. They are, ks I 

Q 
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have termed it, between the second and third 
stages of slavery : they enjoy a very great degree 
of physical comfort ; and, on the whole, it may be 
safely said, that they are better off than the labour- 
ing classes in most parts of the world. What, 
however, should be principally considered, is the 
progressive improvement which has taken place 
for these some years past. Were things ob- 
jectionable, and were they stationary or re- 
trograding, there would then be some good 
reason to innovate and remodel : but when, at 
all events, they are less censurable than is ge- 
nerally supposed, and when a regular advance- 
ment is in progress, the loud clamour excited 
does certainly imply a strange capriciousness 
not conformable to my ideas of either good 
legislation or enlarged humanity. It has the 
effect of creating irritation and impatience ; and 
of stopping that march of amelioration, which, 
proceeding from natural causes, is far more com- 
mendable, salutary, and efficient. Whatever is 
done, should be done almost imperceptibly, 
and it should be founded on the basis of 
consulting nature, and of taking the history 
and advancement of other civilized nations as 
the great guide. The African Institution have 
paid but little attention to these maxims. I 
can truly say, that its name never occurs to 
my thoughts, but I immediately fancy I see a 
negro beating his wife almost to a jelly, for not 
having indulged his laziness, in performing for 
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liim some drudgery ; and after such an exhibi- 
tion of his prerogative of freedom, squatting 
himself down under a shady tree, and falling 
asleep over a newly-imported moral treatise. 

It behoves the public to reflect well on the 
present critical juncture of West India affairs. 
Among other things, they should consider that 
all the enormities, suffering, and injustice origi- 
nated with themselves ; they should then cast 
their eyes to the colonies, and if they perceive 
there an obvious improvement, instead of abusing 
the planters for inhumanity, they should rather 
feel grateful for the amendment. 

The conduct of this country can with great 
truth and propriety be compared to that of a 
criminal, who has perpetrated some dreadful 
crime ; for a while he remains insensible to the 
scene of horror, of which he lias been the guilty 
cause, but at length, and perhaps at a remote 
period of his career, he becomes seized with 
pangs of remorse ; frightful images haunt his 
imagination ; and in a species of disturbed dream 
he franticly exclaims, Restore and render justice 
to the victim ! He does not reflect that, in the 
interval, the fate of that victim may have as- 
sumed a new aspect ; that his wounds, and with 
them their effects, have disappeared ; and that 
humanity, and with it justice, can now best be 
exercised by continuing to bestow a fostering 
care adapted to his altered condition. 

Q 2 
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CHAR X. 



EFFECT PRODUCED ON THE MINDS OF THE NEGROCff 
BY DISCUSSION AND PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

It has frequently excited the surprise of many 
intelligent men, not intimately acquainted with 
the constitution of society in the West Indies, 
that the proceedings in this country should be 
attended with so much danger, and lead gene- 
rally to serious commotion. This circumstance 
has been artfully, not to say malignantly, ad- 
duced as an argument against the colonies. 
What a horrid system, cry the abolitionists, must 
that be, which cannot even be spoken of without 
producing insurrection ! Does it not strikingly 
evince that goading inhumanity which cries aloud 
for redress ? Such is the appeal made in triumph 
to the British public, and in confidence that 
what passes at a distance, is superficially consi- 
dered and but little understood. It will here be 
the object to correct this unfortunate miscoiicep- 
tion, and to demonstrate that it is rather rnatt^ 
of surprise that disturbances are not greater and 
more dangerous. ^ . . -i 
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The negroes in the West Indies are perfectly- 
aware that the supreme power of government 
resides in this country j of its nature and con- 
stitution they have of course only a vague and 
imperfect idea ; but they fervently believe that 
it is inimical to the views of the planters, or to a 
continuance of slavery. Of the complicated ma- 
chinery of parliament, and of its operation in 
government, they are completely ignorant. They 
associate the prerogative of the king with their 
ideas of African sovereignty; imagining the 
same irregular, uncontrolled exercise of power; 
as fickle also, perhaps, and unstable. Thus much 
assumed, there are some among them who think 
the government equally capable of being diverted 
from its measures by resistance, as conciliated 
by a ready obedience. They are aware that the 
respective governors are officers of His Majesty, 
appointed to carry his orders into effect ; but as 
the distance of communication is great, and as 
they estimate such authority probably as similar 
to the administration of deputed power in 
Africa, they conclude that occasionally a strict 
adherence to the letter of instructions may not 
be rigidly observed. During the late insurrection 
in Demerara, so strong was the belief, that " a 
paper," as they termed it, had come out, giving 
them their freedom, but which was unlawfully 
withheld from them by their masters, that many 

Q 3 
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of them entertained the notion that the king's 
troops would not fire upon them in consequence. 

Though, as has been stated, they consider the 
power of His Majesty in a great degree un- 
controlled, yet it is material to reflect that they 
also conceive him to be surrounded by a number 
of counsellors, some, perhaps, allied to his fa- 
mily, and others who owe their stations to their 
wisdom or their cunning. The extent of au- 
thority they are inclined to suppose, from their 
own ideas, to depend in a great degree upon 
the personal qualities of the monarch ; and as 
the impression upon their minds is a xrude, 
undigested notion of regular dominion, they fre- 
quently imagine that a favourite or powerftil per- 
sonage in the councils, may have as much in- 
fluence in guiding aflairs as the king iiimself. 

Indeed, not being sensible of the stability of 
power in a long-civilised country, and having 
often seen or known the reigning family, in 
their own nation, to be deposed, it is not impro- 
bable that they imagine a similar event might 
happen in England, At all events, no matter 
whether from the king's love of ease, from 
policy, or from fear, they suppose his authority 
is frequently conceded to one of his subjects, or 
that this subject may have a very extraordmary 
degree of influence. Such a personage, then, in 
the minds of the negroes, is Mr. Wilberforce ; he 
is always connected in their thoughts as pre- 
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eminent in station and power. The King and 
Wilberforce is a regular association; it fs a 
toast drank at the convivial meetings of the 
slaves during the holidays ; and it may be re- 
collected that it was the exclamation used by the 
culprits during the late disturbances in Jamaica. 
They are well acquainted with his hostility to 
the planters; and many of them believe he has 
obtained their liberty, but that their masters 
will never surrender it, unless by force. Any 
thing that such a character brings forward, it is 
obvious, must have a striking effect ; and I do 
not attempt to deny that the manner in which 
the proprietors speak of him materially increases 
his importance with the slaves. 

Now let it be imagined, that on a plantation, 
after the work of the day is over, the negroes are 
assembled in a group in one of the negro-houses ; 
a communication is made by a domestic of what 
he has heard from his master, — something of mo- 
ment, clearly in agitation ; and then suppose some 
head carpenter, or cooper, should read to them 
the following passage: — "With a community 
" of near 800,000 free blacks, many of them 
** accustomed to the use of arms, within sight of 
" the greatest of our West India islands ; with 
" a slave-population in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
" which has been of late so fearfully augmented 
** with imported Africans, as, according to all 
" received principles, to produce,: even in pa- 

Q 4 
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" cific times, and much more - in the present 
i^ aera of transatlantic convulsions, the . utmost 
" extremity of danger; — with the example a£- 
" forded in many of the United States, and in 
" almost all the new republics in South Ame- 
" rica, where negro slavery has been recently 
** abolished, — is this a time, are these the cir- 
" cumstances, in which it can be wise and safe, 
" even if* it were honest and humane, to keep 
" down, in their present state of heathenish, 
" and almost brutish degradation, the 800,000 
" negroes in our West Indian colonies?*' — 
When it was known that this came from Mr. Wil- 
berforce, their avowed friend and champion, 
whose influence and power they believe so 
great, — whom, it is no extravagant assertion, 
many of the negroes imagine, in their vague no- 
tions, to stand as close to the crown as does the 
Duke of York in the opinions of Englishmen ; — . 
when all those matters are reflected on, is it any 
wonder that the effect produced would be most 
pernicious and alarming ? I have no inclination 
whatever to stretch the point ; I merely wish 
any person of common understanding to con- 
sider the natural result : would it not inevitably 
engender feelings of dissatisfaction in those who 
were formerly contented and happy j make them 
view labour with loathing and hatred ; sever the 
ties of attachment which connected them with 
their masters ; give confidence where doubt pre- 
viously existed J and rouse the sullen gloomy 
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passion of revenge, to drive the whites from the 
country, and to seize upon their properties ? 

It is melancholy to reflect, that persons with hu- 
manity on their tongues could put forth the most 
inflammatory doctrines, although the danger and 
mischief has been so often demonstrated ! I do 
not wish to deal invidiously with Mr, Wilberforce, 
for he is, in general, by far the most moderate 
of his party j but, in reality, in his pamphlet not a 
page could be taken that does not contain some 
passage calculated to produce a most striking 
effect on the minds of the negroes. We shall be 
the more sensible of the danger, if a moment's 
consideration be bestowed on the nature of the 
society, and the object at issue. Men, in this 
country, seated comfortably by their fire-side, 
regard transactions that take place some thou- 
sand of miles distant much in the same light as 
the tales they read in romance. Let the matter be 
brought home to them, and get them to conceive 
something going on in their own country similar 
in principle to the question that now agitates the 
West Indies. What, then, is the nature of this 
question ? Is it not simply that the possessions of 
the rich shall cease to be protected, and left to 
be plundered at the mercy of the poor ? I appre- 
hend that the mere suggestion of such an enquiry 
would spread an alarm to the utmost extremi-: 
ties of the land. It has, in all countries, been 
the general prelude to revolution. Present be- 
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fore the working orders the inviting prospect 
of having nothing to do, and of being able to live 
in luxury, and to a certainty they will not re- 
main quiescent. The Roman commonwealth 
was more than once shaken to its foundation by 
so indiscreet a discussion; and no sooner was 
the subject started in the National Assembly of 
France, than it gave the finishing impulse to the 
revolution. 

But we have no occasion to go abroad for ex- 
amples. In the commotions attendant on the 
introduction of the corn-laws in England, we 
have a fair specimen of popular feeling, when 
strongly excited to any consideration so vitally 
interesting as that of subsistence. When the 
multitude broke the windows of our states- 
men, it certainly indicated that religion and mo- 
rality operated but feebly to counteract the lead- 
ing propensities of the human mind. And how 
inferior was the object there at issue, compared to 
what concerns the negroes, — men of ungovern- 
able passions, nearly in the first state of nature. 

Again, to take a period still more dangerous : 
— in 1819, when the radicals proceeded to such a 
daring length, many persons, not timid alarmists, 
were apprehensive of the result. When the 
Spencean doctrines inundated the land, and the 
stability of property was endangered, I believe 
the attorney-general found it necessary to exert 
his power to stop the contagion, and bring the 
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delinquents to punishment. The threatening 
storm has passed by; the dark clouds that 
overhung us in fearful omen have been dissi- 
pated ; the sun of prosperity has reappeared ; 
but let the warning not be lost to our distant 
settlements. Even in this period of quietness 
in England, rouse the feelings of the people to 
dissatisfaction at their lot, and adieu at once to 
your peace or your security. Say, for example, 
the weavers of Spitalfields were taunted with 
the crime of working from morning to night ; if 
their hard fare and innumerable hardships were 
derided j if the sumptuous living and luxurious 
ease of the rich were called to mind j if they 
were told that the Christian religion authorized 
an equality of ranks ; if an assembly of men 
were sitting discussing their claims ; and if in 
that assembly they had zealous friends, cla- 
morous in their support, and eager that they 
should divide the possessions of the wealthy; — in 

* 

such a case, would they toil on at the loom as 
hitherto ? No ! they would soon arouse them- 
selves. If defeated in debate, they would 
speedily endeavour to obtain by force, what 
they would conceive they were denied by 
injustice. Surely these reflections should put 
some men in mind of certain tenets which, at 
one period of their poUtical life, they were the 
foremost to uphold. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. Burke, that it is perilous to incite the poor 
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to hatred against the rich ; and that the restless 
spirit of innovation once given way to, proceeds 
with alarming rapidity; it must be perfectly 
apparent that the indiscretion, the violence, 
and the studied appeals to the passions, which 
distinguish the writings and speeches of our 
opponents, would produce, in any community, 
the most imminent hazard. 

The great security which exists in England 
for the preservation of social order, arises from 
the intervention of the middle classes ; remove 
this grand barrier, and then even but hint at a 
spoliation of the princely domains of the aris- 
tocracy, and the populace would proceed with 
such irresistible determination that all the 
armies that could be raised would not keep them 
in subjection. In the West Indies, unfortunately, 
we have not this preventive check : we are com- 
pletely defenceless. There are but two classes of 
society, the planters and their negroes ; and the 
danger of commotion is consequently aggravated 
in a tenfold degree. If I were disposed to 
dwell on this point, I could adduce abundance 
of authorities holding forth to execration and 
to scorn the shallow-minded speculator, who in 
his ardour for improvement levels every dis- 
tinction, and buries all parties in indiscriminate 
ruin. In the memorable debates after the 
Manchester riots, if we were to take any of the 
speeches of our leading statesmen, that of my Lord 
Grenville for instance, there is scarcely a sen- 
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tence that could not be found applicable, and 
retorted against some of the worst principled of 
our antagonists, stigmatising them as instigators 
to plunge our colonies into tumult and insur- 
rection. It makes little difference whether or 
not the system is objectionable. Even supposing 
it shameful, vile, inhuman, still it is not to be 
abolished hy force ; and if we can prove incon- 
trovertibly by evidence, by analogy, by repeated 
examples, and by our own common reason, that 
the manner in which the enquiry is treated by 
those men, must produce open rebellion, I do 
maintain that they cannot free themselves from 
gmlt ; and that they are mainly answerable for all 
the bloodshed and other grievous consequences. 
It has been asserted with unparalleled ef- 
frontery in many recent publications, emanating 
from the Anti-Slavery society, that the revolt 
in Demerara was occasioned by the gover- 
nor's not carrying into effect at once the new 
measures of amelioration. Nothing can be 
more unfounded. The objects of the greater 
part of the regulations had never entered the 
thoughts of the slaves j and if they had, they 
would have been regarded with contempt. This 
is a most important point for the public to 
consider. On all sides the cry is. You are 
tantalising the negroes j satisfy their wishes 
without further delay. And what are their 
wishes? It is a most shameful and scandalous 
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delusion to pretend that they consist in your 
boasted projects of improvement. The slaves 
laugh at, and hold in derision, those measures 
intended for their benefit; yet nine-tenths of 
the community at hom9 unfortunately believe 
that they are the objects the negroes covet, and 
the denial of which led to the commotion. It 
ought, therefore, to be universally known, that 
on all occasions when the negroes betrayed 
their sentiments, there was evinced but the one 
grand desire, — that of exemption from labour ; 
differently avowed according to the degree of 
boldness in the leaders. Some demanded it un- 
conditionally ; some cried out for three days 
holiday in the week, and others again for but 
one day : minor matters never ocurred to them. 

I conceive this so peculiarly essential to exhibit 
the true state of feeling in the colonies, that I 
shall here insert the evidence of the persons who 
interrogated the negroes, during the revolt, as to 
their real object. 

General Murray, in his despatch, states, " On 
" Monday the 18th instant I received information 
" that the slaves were to rise throughout the co- 
" lony, on that or on the succeeding night j but 
" their measures had been concerted with such 
" expedition and secrecy, that few people, even 
" under the existing susceptibility, were prepared 
" to believe it, nor did I attach any credit to 
« the story myself. 
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** I, however, deemed it my duty, and accord- 
ingly hastened to the spot of information, ac- 
companied by the fiscal, while a few militia 
dragoons proceeded thither by a different 
route, to act as couriers if required. The exa- 
" minations there taken, confirmed the inform- 
•* ation given ; and I pushed forward dragoons 
" with orders to the military stationed atMahaica, 
in which direction I proceeded myself, having 
information of a supposed ringleader at Kyleeds 
Lust. I turned in there in time to secure him ; 
it was then dark ; and immediately afterwards a 
report reached me, that Plantation Success had 
" been set on fire. I pushed on, and at the bridge 
" of Plantation Le Resouvenir passed a body of 
" armed negroes, who disputed the passage ; but, 
*^ perceiving there were not above forty, I re- 
'* turned to ascertain their views, which they 
" stated to be unconditional emancipation. I ex- 
" postulated with this body for at least half an 
" hour, and explained how much such conduct 
" put it out of my power to carry into effect His 
Majesty's beneficent views for bettering their 
condition, explained the abolition of the flog- 
tt ging of females, and of the carrying whips to 
" the field, as but first steps in the intended mea- 
" sures. These things they said were no comforts 
** to them. God had made them of the same 
" flesh and blood as the whites j that they 
were tired of being slaves to them j that their 
good king had sent orders that they should be 
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" free, and that they would not work any more. 
" I assured them, that if by peaceful conduct 
" they deserved His Majesty's favour, they would 
" find their lot substantially, though gradually, 
" improved ; but they declared they would be 
" free ; and as their numbers had increased to 
" between two and three hundred, and that a 
" mounted negro persisted in sounding a sheli, 
" I was apprehensive of my retreat being cut 
" ofl^ and returned towards town.'* • • 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leaky, in his evidence on 
the trial of Mr. Smith, the missionary, states : — 
" I remember the revolt of the negroes ; I was 
" sent up on the 19th of August in consequence. 
" We came up with the revolted negroes at 
" Batchelor's Adventure ; I had a conversation 
"with them on the morning of the 20th j they 
" assembled in great force, taking a position on 
" the bridge j they were armed with cutlasses, 
"guns, firelocks, pistols, and blunderbusses. 
" The soldiers under my command stood to their 
" arms, and I advanced to the bridge to speak 
" to them, and tried to persuade them to lay 
" down their arms and return to their duty. I 
was conducted to a party to the right, under 
promise, that no harm should be done to me ; 
" after holding some conversation with them 
they came with me to the left. The negroes 
spoke differently as to what they wanted; 
some wanted a day and the Sunday to go to 
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** church; some two days and the Sunday; 
*^ some wanted their freedom, and some wanted 
to tie me up, as there were prisoners of the 
party in my possession. I said I would speak 
to the governor to get the Saturday, and of 
course Sunday, but first they must lay down 
their arms. Some said, that they asked for 
leave to go to church on a Sunday ; they got 
punished for it, or got cotton to gin, or tp 
clear the grass away on the walks. That when 
they complained to Captain M*Turk, he said 
it was the governor's orders, and Captain 
Spencer said it was the fiscaPs orders. There 
was no other grievance mentioned by the ne- 
groes than those just stated, to my recoUec- 
" tion.'' 

Cross examined. — " At first the majority 
" were for three days, but latterly they de- 
" manded their freedom." 

Captain Croal, of the militia, in his evidence 
on the trial of Jack Gladstone, of Plantation 
Success, states, — " I was at Bachelor's Ad- 
** venture with part of the rifle corps, on the 
morning of Wednesday the 2Gth of August. 
I observed the prisoner there when I rode 
out to the assembly of negroes, close to the 
" bridge of the estate ; I had known him before. 
*< Prisoner spoke to me ; he came forward and 
<* said, * I wish to hear what this master has to 
«« say,' and commanded silence. I then repre- 
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<< seated to him bow he had been deceived;; 
*< that it was not the intention of government 
they should be free. He said he thought it 
Wais very hard to work all the week, and have 
no time for himselfr Some other negroes^ 
** taVied out, they wanted three days ; Jack alsa 
*^ -said i^miefhing about land^ which I do not re- 
^* eoUect Before I turned my horse to go away^ 
<• I said to Jack, • Then your demand t3 for 
" Saturday/ He replied, < Yes/ I also addressed 
** the negroes generally, that they should lay 
^ down their arms } and they said they would 
*• not*' 

Let us now attend to the views and statements 
of the negroes themselves. In the same trial it 
appeared that Jackey Reid had said to Jack Glad- 
stone, just previous to the insurrection, that " It 
" was very true their freedom had come out ; he 
" had made a trial, and in this manner :— -before 
** the news came, the coopers used to make two 
*• puncheons out of dressed staves every day^ 
" but since the news had come out, tliey had 
** only turned out one, to see if their master 
" Would be satisfied.*' 

In corroboration of the above, negro Bristol 
eitamitied :— '^ I was present when Jackey Reid 
•♦ related to Jack, that they had made oit6 
^ puncheon instead of two, since the ne^^s of 
*• their freedom had come out'* 

Now, after these statements, I wish patticu- 
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larly to recal to the reader's recollection the 
debates in Parliament relative to the trial of Mr. 
Smith, and the report published by the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It has been maintained^ with 
great heat, by the opposite party, no doubt to 
screen themselves from the charge of bemg the 
chief instigators of the rebellious feelings ex- 
cited in Demerara, that the insurrection was 
solely caused from the negroes not being in- 
dulged with the new regulations. In support of 
this assertion not one authority is adduced ; a 
mere vague allusion is made to the trials of Mr. 
Smith and of the insurgents, without any thing 
being particularised. I have, on the contrary, 
exhibited the only evidence of the persons who 
were confronted with the negroes in the revolt, 
and who asked them what they desired. The 
answer proved the leading governing principle 
in their minds ; some were for one day's liberty 
some for three, and the most daring for com- 
plete emancipation. 

It may be here proper to remind the public, that 
in Demerara the food is distributed by the mas- 
ters, by which a day is not required for cultivating 
provision grounds, as in the islands. In Colonel 
!Leaky's^ evidence it appears, that some complained 
of not getting to church on a Sunday. This was 
the only grievance hinted at j the main outciy 
was for three days' holiday, and latterly, as he 
states, for freedom. Not one word was men- 
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tioned about the whip in the field, punishing 
of women, marriages, record books, evidence iii 
courts of justice, savings banks, or any one of the 
proposed measures of amelioration. They said, 
as is observed in the governor's despatch, that 
" Those things were no comforts for them ; that 
they were tired of being slaves ; that their good 
king had sent orders that they should be free, 
and that they would not work any more/* Can 
any thing more clearly indicate the effect pro- 
duced by inflammatory appeals, such as I have 
quoted in the commencement of this chapter, 
coming from persons whom they conceive to be 
in an exalted station. The rising in Demerara 
has been compared to the striking of work of 
artisans in this country : be it so. In such a 
case, would the legislature take the statements 
of mere speculative men, or those of the parties 
themselves? If the weavers of Glasgow were 
supposed to be aggrieved, would the government 
go to Kensington Gore to become acquainted 
with the matter, or would they enquire of the 
. people who were concerned? Here I think the 
line of proceeding would be clear. Why not 
then the same in the colonies ? A rising there 
takes place. What is it occasioned by ? The 
Anti-Slavery Society exclaim, " Because the 
negroes have not been indulged in certain regu- 
lations.'* " It is no such thing," rejoin the ne- 
groes themselves : "we want our freedom ; that. 
freedom which we are led to believe, from many 
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men among yourselves, we ought to obtain, and 
which, we have now a pamphlet among us, writ- 
ten by our greatest champion, stating you can- 
not long keep from us, as there are 800,000 
of our fellows trained to arms in the immediate 
neighbourhood.*' From this plain statement I 
will allow the reader to judge for himself, where 
ought to rest the responsibility for all the blood 
that has been shed, and whose pillow should be 
disturbed by the manes of the unhappy men 
whose bones hang whitening in the air in Deme- 
rara, a mournful example of foU owing the inflam- 
matory suggestions thrown out in this country. 
Prior to the first debate, all was quiet ; not the 
least prospect of commotion existed. But no 
sooner was the violent clamour excited, than 
every thing assumed a new aspect ; and the dan- 
ger in the colonies has become so great, that an 
increase of military force has been rendered in- 
dispensable. A singular mode truly of effect- 
ing amelioration ! And yet all this was to have 
been expected. Mr. Baring, at the very com- 
mencement of the business, foretold what would 
happen. Stir up the working orders against the 
rich, and in any community you will have dis- 
turbances. In a state of slavery, no doubt, a 
greater number of predisposing causes exist; 
and it ought to be considered, that the danger is 
greatly increased from the negroes knowing well 
that the supreme power resides at a distance, and 
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tliat it is at heart, as they term it, favourable to 
thi^tt. 

We may be the more sensible of the operation 
of this feeling, if we suppose for a moment, that 
tins country, during the late war, had unforta^ 
nately become a province of France, and that its 
rulers had denounced the sacred and immutable 
|irinciple of prescription in regard to property; 
This measure would have been the immediate 
signpl for the populace to have risen to conmiettce 
the work of plunder. The chief authority r^ 
siding out of the kingdom, every feeling o£ 
deference and respect for those formerly itt 
eminent station would be extinguished, and their 
authority consequently despised. The loweu 
orders would have rejected any local attempts 
at interference, and always carried their appeals 
to the highest power. So it is with the negroes. 
They are commencing to view the internal go- 
vernments in the colonies with a species of c(m^ 
tempt; the former imposing attributes of ioi^ 
portane^ and solemnity are at an end ; all eyes 
are cast upon England alone as the place where 
the real authority exists, and from whence their 
liberty will be derived. This impression is, I 
think, deeply to be lamented j at any rate it gives 
a much greater influence to whatever passes in 
this country, and should therefore put all men of 
virtue or humanity doubly on thdr guard s^ainst 
indulging in violent expressions. 

Independent of the dangerous situation of 
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the whites, and the risk of' iasurrectioii gei9M^ 
rally, which I have been hitherto conMdefing» 
I should say a word as relates merdy to ithe 
instilling industrious habits into the minds of 
the slaves. If we were even to confine ow*^ 
selves to this point Bion^^ the principle of pro- 
ceediiig hitherto adopted is reprehensible^ as 
giving rise to an improper tone of thinkings 
and rendering all kind of labour irksome* |t i$ 
obvious that no roan will work cheerfully, if his 
uund is continually haunted witii the id^a thiit 
he should be, by right, so much better circusi- 
3tanced, as not to work at all. If we go to Ii^ 
land, tibat country which affords so many prac* 
tical lessons of pcditics, and suppose the landlc^ds 
there determined to take an interest in the p^i^ 
santry, a desire of industry banning ibo extend 
itself, a proper sense of pride aad self-respect 
created, a shame felt in being seen in disreput- 
able clothing, a better mode of living establishedt 
and every thing, in a word, indicating a rapid 
progression in civilisation, and say, in this pro* 
mising, peacefiil, and ordaiy condition, BOise 
character came among them, and exclaimed, <m 
^ Ye base, drivelling, hard-working, mean-spirited 
Irish, how can you ^toop to live a life of such 
wretchedness ? The men who lord it over you, 
do so unjustly. The land is yours. The pre- 
sent pol^sessors are the descendants of the sol« 
diers, who, in the time of Elizabeth and Crom- 
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well, forcibly invaded your properties, and ex- 
pelled your progenitors ; and will you now sub- 
mit to such oppression ?'* If such an appeal 
were made, in pamphlets actively distributed ; 
and if, by way of giving the most imposing 
effect, those pamphlets contained a represent- 
ation of some scene of former cruelty, just in the 
same 'manner as the publications of the Anti- 
Slavery Society are ornamented with a froiitis^ 
piece, to operate in rousing the feelings to the 
utmost; in this case, what would be the sen^ 
timents of the public? Would they not treat 
the authors as seditious incendiaries, and visit 
them with exemplary punishment? On the 
part of the Irish, the industrious feeling would 
be destroyed, and all prospect of future happi<* 
ness would be at once blasted. 

I make these remarks to show that the passions 
of the blacks are irritated in a manner exactly 
similar. So long as the violent discussions are 
continually taking place in this country, it would 
be most egregious folly to expect any peace or 
improvement If the negroes are to have their 
liberty, free them at once. If they are to con- 
tinue for a while as slaves, tantalize them not 
with unnecessary excitements to discontent. . 
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CHAP. XI. 

PROPRIETY AND EFFICACY OF THE REGULATIONS OF 
THE LATE ORDER IN COUNCIL, FOR TRINIDAD, CON- 
SIDERED. 

From the considerations in the foregoing chap- 
ter, a very little reflection will be necessary to de- 
termine, that if the colonial system is to be 
continued, there must be a good understanding 
between the master and the slave. Whenever 
that powerful feeling of attachment and depend- 
ance which exists on the part of the latter, is 
removed, it will for ever blight the prospect of 
the negroes hereafter becoming useful subjects 
to the British crown. It is reaUy suiprising. that 
in prosecuting the plan of amelioration, so ob- 
vious a conclusion should have been overlooked. 
What would. any person in this coimtry expect, 
who was in the habit of employing a number of 
workmen, if they viewed him with hatred, and 
as their greatest enemy, while he regarded them 
with suspicious distrust, imwilling to place in 
them the least confidence, and fearful of their re- 
sisting his authority by force ? To speak nothing 
of harmony, is it possible, by any means, that a 
good result could follow? The negroes must 
inevitably always look forward to the period 
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when their masters will.be deprived of their pro- 
perties, either from abandonment through fear, 
or by open violence. If then it be at all intended 
to preserve the West Indies as productive pos- 
sessiotisto Great Britain^ th^ first, most neoes^ 
sary, and essential measure must be, to heai those 
feelings of irritation which have been created, 
and which occasion the planters to be regarded 
bj their dependants as tyrants, possessed of im- 
proper authority. 

This must be the ground- work dP proceeding, 
and in this very important particular the new 
order in council is singularly deficient. 
' Its whole tone is most pointed against the pro- 
prietors, treating them as persons continually dis- 
posed to violate the law j and it fiius establishes 
and confirms invidious sentiments in the minds 
of tlie negroes, awakening a train o£ reflection 
in the highest degree un&.vourable to industrious 
habits. If it be generally carried faito effect, X 
do not hesitate to declare, that though the strong 
arm of power may, with a larger number of troops, 
keep down any serious revolt, yet there will be 
partial disturbances to the end of the chaptCT:. 
And in this state of things what improvemeitt 
can take place ? To say nothing of the hardship 
and severity of militia duty on the part of the 
white residents, will the negroes make any pro* 
gress in civilisation ? It surely would be WOTse 
than delusion to suppose so. It xaayt moreover^ 
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be obseirved^ that all these objections might have 
beeii avoided, by a more judicious drawing up 
of the order. If we even imagine that all the 
regulations were called for, in my opinion it was 
easy to bind the planters down to the most strict 
obedience, and at the same time have avoided 
breaking those delicate ties oi' connexion and 
support, the existence of which i^pears to me 
a primary object to be attended to in the way of 
amelioration. 

I think it could have been done in a very 
simple manner, by pointii^ out^ in the same 
order, the duties of the slaves as well as those of 
the masters* A general opinicm was, and is still 
entertained by the former, that they Imve no right 
to work ; the juncture of aJOTairs, therefore, pre- 
sented afi admirable opportunity of ide&Dmg and 
particularising their duties; commencing with 
the services they are bound to perform to their 
masters, and ihei^ in return £<x those services^ 
stating the obligations they were entitled to re- 
ceive« By proceeding in this manner, and joining 
the interest of both parties into one common 
bond of harmcMiy and union, the best effects would 
be produced, without at all detracting from the 
strictness and technicality of a legal enactment 
Should the admkustration not yet have deter* 
mined upon their ultinute measures with regard 
to the other colonies, independently of Trinidad^ 
this considerattoa IS "wdl worthjoi'thder attention 
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They are certainly in possession of sufficient do- 
cuments to corroborate the views I have here 
taken. 

I shall now proceed to consider the different 
regulations in detaU. 

> ^ The first eight clauses appoint a protector for 

the slaves, and regulate his duties ; to which there 
is nothing particular to be said. 

' /''^^^ - The ninth clause abolishes all Sunday markets. 
In judging of the propriety of this regulation, 
it is necessary to remind the reader, that the food 
in Demerara is distributed by the master to the 
negroes, and not obtained, as in the islands, by a 
day in the week allotted for its cultivation on the 
estate. Whatever other indulgence is granted 
in permitting them to raise stock, is for the pur- 
pose of supplying their superfluities. It is, there^ 
fore, in Demerara a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to the proprietors, whether the Sunday- 
market be continued or not; they derive '^no 
advantage from it in any possible shape j and if 
they countenance it, they do so for the sole pur- 
pose of affording additional gratifications to their 
slaves. With regard to this latter class, the 
abolition would be severely felt. It is in every 
respect erroneous to imagine a negro market in 
the same light as those of Leadenhall or Covent 
Garden. Independent of the buying or selling 
of fruit, or other articles, it is more a species of 
holiday ; the partaking of harmless relaxation 
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from the labours of the week ; a kind of mart, 
where they meet to see theu: acquaintances, to 
laugh and enjoy themselves, and to lighten their 
cares by spending one day in seven in as agree- 
able a manner as possible. All this may be im- 
proper, I grant ; just as it may be said that the 
ci'owds of people who promenade in Hyde Park, 
or they who amuse themselves at Hampstead and 
in the country, would be much better employed 
if they were attending divine service at church. 
The want of a proper sense of devotion is, 
doubtless, deeply to be deplored ; but I appre- 
hend that those persons in En^and would deem 
it somewhat arbitrary to be deprived of this 
recreation ; and it is really no stretch of the 
imagination to asseit, that in principle there is a 
striking resemblance between the two cases, as 
they are viewed by the parties themselves. The 
negroes would feel the change with bitter dis- 
appointment. If their market approached the 
nature of some others held on a Sunday, in 
parts of the united empire I could name, I will 
admit some regulation might be necessary ; but 
as it is quite different, it appears much more than 
questionable, whether to abolish it by an im- 
perative law is as prudent as to adopt the more 
gradual, effectual, and satisfactory mode of wait- 
ing for an improvement in morals, the clergy 
assisting its progress by their exhortations from 
the pulpit. 
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The next clause prohibits the performance 
of any labour between sunset on Saturday and 
sunrise on Monday, 

' This regulation may be understood in two 
shapes. If it is meant that no labour generally 
is to be performed on Sunday, the planters not 
only acquiesce, but they are surprised that an 
opinion could ever have been entertained in this 
country to the contrary. If, however, its object 
be to make things more strict than in England, 
and to prevent the most minute and trifling du- 
ties from being performed, the planters are not 
willing to agree. They conceive it would be 
improper, and a manifest injustice, to bind down 
their business more strictly than in many manu- 
factories in this country. They alsa urge, that 
in domestic concerns an arrangement is uni- 
formly made, that part of the servants are allowed 
the enjoyment of the day, while the remainder 
have to attend to the requisite duties. Nothing 
more is desired by the colonists. There are cer- 
tain matters occasionally required on an estate 
which take Up a small portion of the time of per- 
haps but a very few of the gang. The nature of 
those may be briefly considered ; as, turning the 
coffee, attending to the drainage, and likewise, 
when spring-tides fall on a Sunday, getting the 
schooners and punts despatched from some parts 
of the coast, as otherwise a fortnight's detention 
would ensue. Such services as these are of a 
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very trifling nature, and the colonists conceive 
they are precisely similar in principle to some 
minute duties exacted in many manufactories in 
this-countxy^ 

The 11th regulation is so important, that I ^ ^ 
shall here insert it at length. 



And it is further ordered and declared, that it is and shall ^/ 
henceforth be illegal for any person or persons within the 
said island of Trinidad, to carry any whip, cat, or other in- 
strument of the like nature, while superintending the labour 
of any slave or slaves in or upon the fields or cane pieces 
upon any plantation within the said island, or to use any such 
tvhip, catf or other instrument Jbr the purpose of impelling or 
coercing any slave or slaves to perform any labour of any kind 
or nature whatever, or to carry or exhibit upon any plant- 
ation, or elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other Instrument 
of the like nature, as a mark or emblem of the authority of 
the person or persons so carrying or exhibiting the same 
over any slave or slaves ; and in case any person or persons 
shall carry any wbip, cat, or other instrument of the like 
nature, while superintending the labour of any slave or slaves 
in or upon any plantation or cane piece within the said 
island, or shall use any such whip, cat, or other instrument 
as aforesaid, for the purpose of impelling or coercing any 
slave or slaves to perform any labour of any kind or nature 
whatsoever, or shall carry or exhibit upon any plantation, 
or elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other instrument as 
aforesaid, as a mark or emblem of their, his, or her authority 
over any slave or slaves, the person or persons so offending, 
and each and every person who shall or may direct, autho- 
rise, instigate, procure, or be aiding, assisting, or abetting 
in any such illegal driving or use or exhibition of any such 
whip, cat, or other instrument as aforesaid, shall be and be 
deemed, adjudged, xu^d taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and being thereof convicted shall suffer such punishment as 
is hereinerfler provided. 
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That this at all events is most clumsily worded, 
I apprehend will be generally granted. It will 
be perceived that the order consists in a manner 
of three members, the middle one of which I 
have marked in italics* Now it appears to nie 
that its meaning can be interpreted in two ways, : 
IsL Does it imply merely that instantaneous cor- 
rection and punishment is not to be inflicted, 
but that twenty-four hours must first elaps<^ 
agreeably to a subsequent regulation ? Or, s^ 
condly, does it imply that the whip must not be 
used at ani/ time for the pui'pose of coercing or 
impelling work ? On this point there must l^e 
obviously a doubt In support of the second 
interpretation it may be maintained, that you 
impel and coerce a man to labour as much by 
punishing him twenty-four hours after his ^ re- 
fusing to work, as by punishing him at the mp-, 
merit; and, secondly and chiefly, if this was not 
th6 meaning, what was the motive of inserting it 
at all ? The other parts of the sentence stated 
every thing that was necessary, as applicable, to 
instantaneous correction ; the first part declarea 
that iib person shall carry a whip in the field^ 
the third that none shall be exhibited. Now, if ^ 
that member in italics has any reference what-, 
ever to punishment in the field, it is quite too 
ridiculous, for it is pretty plain that no man can 
jitmish with a whip there, if neither he nor sxiy^, 
body else is allowed to carry or exhibit ppe.,, 
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The conclusion, therefore, seems obvious: since 
it has no reference to immediate operation in the 
field, it must have reference to operation at some 
other period; — in other words, the whip is not to 
be used at ainy time for the purpose of coercii]g 
the negroes to work. This interpretation, I ap* 
prehend, can be borne out by a strict analysis 
of the clause ; and if such were its intention, the 
result must be considered as ^mancipation at once* 
I have too high an opinion o!^ the wisdom of the 
Colonial Department to ima^fine that this was 
the design. I readily believe ijhat its spirit was 
intended merely to express, that the whip was 
not to be used on the spot as an instrument of 
compelling the negroes by its exhibition to per- 
form the labour. 

Agreeably to this interpretation, I shall pro- 
ceed to consider its principle and propriety. I 
hope it is unnecessary to remind the reader, after 
what I have written, that from the state of things 
in the West Indies, as society is constituted, 
compulsion is requisite for the continuance of 
the present system. This compulsion is the 
characteristic distinction, the unavoidable at- 
tendant, and beyond all comparison the most 
repulsive feature, of slavery. Deeply, indeed, 
should I rejoice, if my experience would warrant 
me in admitting that it could as yet be disp^ised 
with. We are not, however, to imagine, that 
punishment is generally exercised, or always re- 
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quisite ; what is principally necessary, is to esta- 
blish the conviction that the power exists : it thtls 
impetids in terrorem over the negroes, keeps them 
in order, and excites them to industry, until a 
further progress in civilisation take place. Many 

' persons, when they hear of the whip, associate in 

'their thoughts the idea of its incessant infliction. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. On many estates 
it may scarcely ever be employed; but it should 
not be forgotten, that the reason of its not beiiig 

' required is the well-known consciousness that 
the power to use it continues in full force. ■ In 

" many of our regiments there are perhaps ha 
punishments for years; yet I am inclined to 

- think there is no experienced officer in the Ser- 
vice who would not declare, that, were flo^^g 
abolished by law, a most serious augmentation of 
offences would ensue, calling out most urgently 
for exemplary punishment. The case with the 
negroes is in every respect precisely similat . 

Having said so much generally on the subject 
of punishment, I shall now more particularly al- 
lude to the practice of carrying the whip in the 
field. I may here observe, that the planters are 
just as desirous of abolishing its use, if they coiild 
do so with safety, as are His Majesty's mini^eJrs. 
The question is, naturally, what is the most efifec- 
tiial mode of rendering it unnecessary ? Clekrly, 
by establishing task-work; an improvement in 
management which every planter ardentifjr* "de- 
sires, but which is not prematurely to be forced 
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by edicts; it must proceed from the timing of 
circumstances, the nice perception and discretion 
of the manager, who introduces it by degrees. It 
has been already observed, that there is a close 
affinity in the quantity of plantation-labour per- 
formed throughout the colony. Each planter, 
therefore, simply requires that the apportioned 
quantity be performed in the most quiet manner. 
So that it is done, he does not wish to tyrannise 
over his slaves, or goad their feelings, or render 
them unhappy. Far from it He is disposed to 
use every species of encouragement, and makes 
many attempts to procure the performance of the 
day's work, without further driving or interfer- 
ence than that of simply pointing it out, before h^ 
can get the custom finally established, and the 
duty as properly performed as by the old system 
of present coercion. 

It may here appear strange, that the negroes 
should not universally desire this improvement. 
A little reflection upon the nature of their cha- 
racter will satisfactorily account for it. In all 
uncivilised people, the gratification of the pre- 
sent moment, and a total disregard of the future, 
seem the prevailing disposition. In many re- 
spects, they may be literally termed "children of 
a larger growth ;" any thought of consequences 
rarely enters the mind. They would indulge, 
without hesitation, in the luxury of sauntering 
about ii}. idleness to-day, forgetful or heedless of 
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the punishment that is inevitably to follow* > This 
is the case, at least, with a large majority; 
and it is only in time, and by degrees, and 
by the example of their more prudent compa- 
nions, added to the efforts of the manager, that 
the habit can be corrected. Upon the thought- 
less, then, and the volatile, the only class who 
require the exhibition of the whip, the new order 
in council will operate most assuredly to their 
disadvantage. It will lead to an increase of pu- 
nishment ; they will be flogged the succeeding 
day with twenty-five lashes, for omitting to ^db, 
on the day before, what in the old system woiiM 
have been done without any penal compulsion 
whatever ; so powerful^ in their minds, is the pre- 
dominant feeling of the present over that of the 
future. On some estates the order will have no 
effect, matters having been already anticipated. 
On others, where, in the natural course of events, 
task-work is on the eve of being established, it 
will have rather an injurious tendency, as it may 
create impatient feelings, and thwart the best in- 
tentions of the manager. And again^on many it 
will be most pernicious j it will not only diminish 
the produce obtained, but as to the negroes^ they 
will be lounging about doing nothing one day, 
and all getting punished the next : a regular suc- 
cession of idling days and flogging days. 

The conclusion, then, is clear ; to those who 
were never affected by the old state of things, the 
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, order will make no difference, and to those who 
were affected, it will increase their punishment. 
From what has been stated in the ninth chapter, I 
think that the desired improvement must have 
taken place in a very few years in the regular 
course of events ; and if such be the case, we can- 
not much admire the wisdom displayed in fram- 
ing measures which, independent of precipitancy, 
aggravate the grievance they profess to alleviate. 
Persons need not dread that there is any desire 
to perpetuate a system of harshness and inhu- 
manity. On large well-managed estates, an im- 
mediate coercing power is not, perhaps, neces- 
sary. And the influence of example is so great, 
as well as an emulation existing among planters 
to conduct their business with ease and quietness, 
and to acquire a character of humanity, that, 
whenever circumstances will permit, task-work 
must become general. Any external interfer- 
ence must seriously impede the accomplishment 
of this object. I am well aware that the Court 
of Policy in Demerara, in a laudable desire to go 
the utmost length to satisfy the people in this 
country, and silence clamour, have acceded to 
the innovation. I must still, however, state my 
opinion, — on some estates it will make no differ- 
ence, and on others it will have a bad effect. 

The 12th clause prohibits 'any person from 
punishing a negro until twenty-four hours after 
the offence, and orders that one free person at 
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least should be present, beside the persoii who 
orders the punishment. 

I consider this regulation as exceedingly 
proper. It will make the punishment more 
formal and imposing, and give something of the 
dignity of a judicial proceeding. It will also 
correct what the best of men may be subject to, 
an occasional violence of passion, which might 
prcHupt them to hasty measures, of which, on 
more mature reflection, they would disapprove. 

(if /:f/ The 13th clause prohibits the use of the wliip 
. to females for any offence. 

^^ The object of this regulation is avowedly for 

the purpose of giving a higher tone of humanity, 
and exalting the negroes generally in their moral 
feelings. It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
the principle a little in detail. 

When we judge of the result likely to arise 
from any measures, we are too apt to take our 
own sentiments for our guidance. We generally 
imagine that others will feel as we fee], without 
at all taking into consideration the adventitious 
influence of artificial institutions, and the power- 
ful effect produced on society by education, 
manners, and customs. In all barbarousnations, 
it is perfectly well known that the women are held 
in degradation. Ttey are doomed to perform all 
the drudgery, and are treated by their husbands 
with peculiar severity. Such was the case even 
in Greece and Rome, where we seek in vain for 
those generous and elevated sentiments of de- 
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ference and devotion to the softer sex which 
form the noblest characteristic of modern man- 
ners, The great change was not accomplished 
on a sudden : it took its rise amid the institu- 
tions of chivalry ; and it is now so identified with 
our feelings, that to treat a woman with harsh- 
ness is felt to be shameful and brutal. On revert- 
ing, then, to the West Indies, it is necessary to 
keep this consideration carefully in mind. As 
may be supposed, the negroes have not yet ac- 
quired those liberal and humanising ideas ; they 
are still disposed to treat their wives somewhat 
similarly as in all savage countries. But what 
is principally to be considered is, the unhappy 
consequence of this debasement on the minds of 
the women themselves. They have, as yet, little 
or no feeKng of self-respect ; they are therefore 
frequently profligate and vicious, and probably 
tjhe most difficult persons to manage on an estate. 
I am not acquainted with a single manager of a 
property who does not entertain this opinion jj 
and his interference, in the way of punishment, 
is generally exercised to prevent some of the 
men from inflicting it in a much more violent 
and a brutal manner. In such state of society, it 
is obvious that any comparison with this country 
is out of the question. All men will admit that 
it would be disgraceful and disgusting to flog a 
woman in England for any offence. But what 
is the reason ? Because the population at large 
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have certain notions of delicacy and decorwt 
towards the female sex, which renders any prao4 1 
tice with regard to them, in the least indecent^ r 
particularly offensive^ In the West Indies thiii: 
feeling does not exist The male negroes View 
the women as inferior to themselves in the scale 
of existence; and they would be far from ac*-: 
quiescing in a corresponding forbearance, ^ pnv - 
portioned to the altered authority of the manager. -> 
In most instances where the women are punished^ 
at present, it arises from their viciousness, and 
exciting riots among the men : should the mode^. 
now adopted in such cases be superseded^ woe • 
betide the unfortunate woman, for she will .in* 
evitably receive a most unmerciful beating when 
she again returns to the negro-house. 

From these observations it will aippezt, that 
it is very erroneous to imagine that the prow 
posed measure would be at all efficacious, or 
produce the least amendment in the state - of 
scKjiety. To raise the tone of morals — to give 
the female the sense of delicacy and dignity be- 
longing to her sex — and, on the other hand> tJG^ 
eradicate and destroy the unmanly passions, and 
the brutal tyranny which disgrace the mal^ 
would be most important and desirable* But 
there is no short method to accomplish this obu 
ject. The question is entirely one of manners ; 
and, I apprehend, the best, and indeed the only* 
mode, is to allow the example of the whites t© 
work its sure, though gradual influence, in so(^v 
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^tAng the manners of the negroes among^whom 
thiey reside. It should be recollected that " tlie 
generous loyalty to sex, the proud subtmssigo^ 
the dignified obedience*' and all the grac^ 
df chivalry, were not established in Europe by .a » 
^iligle e(Kct of the sovereign -— it would be exr ^ 
tfavagant then to suppose that a change^ equMly », 
extensive could be accomplished at once in i^p , 
colonies. In the progress of time, no doubt, all, 
will' be done. There is a surprising aptitude of 
imitation in manners universally prevalent. Jft 
towns, where there is a greater example of the 
influence of white society, it is even now consi- 
dered base and cowardly to strike a woman; 
when this feeling becomes more general, the wo- 
men will imbibe a higher opinion of themselve^.^. 
they will become decorous, and then the whip 
may be abolished both with safety and utility^ v 
Ha^ving thus shown tlie principle of this mea?. 
sure to be fallacious as regards the. effect c^r. 
sired, one or two observations may be further, 
necessary as to the punishment substituted. Ifii 
Trinidad, Sir Ralph Woodford has introducQ^' 
solitary imprisonment^ and confinement in the, 
s|;ocks. In the consideration of the efficacy pf 
these, I do not intend to dwell on the intere^, 
o4* the proprietors j I confine myself to the w^Jrr 
jforeof the negroes themselves, which at aU tinj^s,, 
ly keep principally in view. . Now, suppose.^j^ 
woman to be under confinemeutj i who jspfji^^j 
cii«dly punished?, NQti;^Jtainlyoli)e wpim ^^ 
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self, but the husband and the family. Whea 
she is absent, who is to keep the house in order, 
to cook the dinner, and to perform all the dp^ 
mestic offices ? Her family, I think, would cry 
out loudly against the innovation. It would be 
imposing many severe privations on the in- 
nocent ; and I am morally certain the manager 
would find it so difficult to conduct matters la 
quietness, that he must give up his authority over 
the women j by this they would be at once 
in effect emancipated, but they would become 
subject to the more painful, the brutal do- 
minion of their own husbands. I know of none 
of the regulations which shows such an una(>> 
quaintance with the domestic manners of the 
negroes. To say nothing of the positive loss 
of income caused to the masters by the diou- 
nution in the quantity of labour performed^ 
it will lead to no improvement whatever. At 
present it is very common for a well-disposed 
and valuable negro to go to the proprietor or 
attorney of the estate, and ask him to purchasie 
a woman on some other property, the negro 
wishing to have her for his wife. These offices 
of kindness and attention are almost always 
conceded, and they tend greatly to the sati3- 
faction and happiness of the parties. If the 
altered laws take place, I am persuaded there 
will be nothing of the kind ; no inducement wUl 
exist to have persons on the plantation who can- 
not be properly controlled, or who are difficult 
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to manage* On the whole, then, I think this 
regulation may be pronounced premature. It 
originated, no doubt, in a mistaken idea that it 
would improve the morals of the slaves. Our 
legislators should consider, that it is not their 
own feelings they are to consult, but those of 
the governed. They should have recollected 
tiie profound saying of Solon, that the object 
is not to make the best laws, but to make the 
most appropriate for the people for whom they 
are intended. Had one of our ministers of 
3tate, Mr. Canning, for instance, after he had 
made his speech in the House of Commons, 
been suddenly transported to the negro-houses in 
the colonies, I have no doubt he would have 
laughed heartily, as he discovered, that his fine 
notions were rather visionary, and not the best 
calculated to promote improvement. 

The six next clauses direct that a record book 
shall be kept on each plantation, in which every 
punishment shall be inserted ; and that four times 
n year an oath shall be made to its correctness 
%y the manager before the rotator. j ' 

On this regulation, a great diversity qf opinioti 
has prevailed throughout the West Indies. I 
shall state the arguments on both sides. Againat 
it, it is urged, that it is humiliating and degrading 
to every proprietor ; that no person would pur- 
chase a property to be subject to such a pens^oe; 
that, in consequ^Qce, all transf^s would be. at 
an ^nd j that if a man could be cruel to his slaves. 
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he would not scruple to.screen his conduct by 
an oath ; that, therefore, while it is insulting to 
the humane master, it is no check upon the bad ; 
that it would lessen the feeling of respect on the 
minds of the negroes ; that the Anti-Slavfery So- 
ciety would get hold of the books, and excite 
public feeling, until all their ends and rancour 
were gratified. In favour of it, it is siaid, thit 
it will give punishments more the nature . of 
judicial proceedings ; that it cannot, therefore^ 
be termed degrading ; that even if some men df 
nice feelings did not like it, they should accede, 
nevertheless, as there is no other mode' to 'cbiv 
rect improprieties in some of the coloured slaVfe 
owners, as well as in occasional jobbers ; that A 
will be a check even on a bad man, because it is 
necessary a person of free condition should, bfe 
present at each punishment, and that thus iJiere 
must be a collusion, or a false oath would be.dii^- 
covered ; that it will increase the feeling 'of re- 
spect, instead of lessening it, as there will bendVv 
no opportunity for hasty or vulgar passion on 
the part of a manager ; that it will put an enfl 
to the calumnious aspersions in this country, as 
there will be a regular record to refer to, whidh 
will bring at once to the test of truth the rekl 
treatment of the slaves. ' ; ' 

These, I believe, are the heads of the argu- 
ments generally advanced. I think the redder 
^ill agree with me, that there are more solid 
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reasons for its adoption than for its rejection. 
For my own part, I think it may even be made 
an improvement in management. Each estate 
znight be regarded as having something similar 
tp one of the old baronial courts in feudal times j 
and every thing being made as public as pos- 
sible, at the same time that it was dignified, and 
imposing, I conceive it would tend materially 
to improve the conduct of the slaves. I con- 
sider, likewise, that it would afford unanswer- 
able means to correct the unfounded statements 
which are continually advanced to rouse the feel- 
ings of the people in England, and which ope- 
rate so strongly in creating prejudices against 
the colonies. I am morally certain, that persons in 
general conceive the treatment and punishment 
of the slaves .. to be far worse than is really the 
case ; and, in my opinion, the recording of pu- 
nishments shonid have been in operation for a 
few years before a single other regulation was in- 
troduced. Some insight would thus have been 
given into the nature of the present system; and 
it is more than probable, that the measures tbie 
government would have in consequence adopted 
might have prevented the melancholy conse- 
quences which have arisen, and are still Ukely 
to ensue. 

The 21st clause orders, that if a slave prose- 

' cute a manager for improper punishment, and if 

any marks remain, it will be for tbe manager to. 

1/ 
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prove that he did not so punish, or otherwise he 
shall be convicted. 

This regulation I consider particularly objectioa- 
able. In the first place, it militates in a stroag 
degree against the harmony which, in the com- 
mencement of this chapter, I have shown to be 
necessary to exist, if it be intended to continue 
the colonial system. The tone of the order is of 
that nature, that all feeling of respect on the part 
of the negroes for the manager would be entirdy 
removed. In such a case, few persons of re- 
spectability would undertake the direction of a 
property. Secondly, the regulation in itself sup- 
poses the practice of perjury. It was provided 
before, that no punishment should take pls^^e 
unless at least one person of free condition was 
present. It was likewise enacted, that a record 
book should be kept, to the accuracy of which 
an oath should be made, quarterly : now^ it is 
not to be expected that an illegal punishment 
would be inserted in this book ; and for a negro 
to be flogged unjustly, the manager must not 
only swear to a falsehood, but there must be 
collusion with another person. The order we 
are considering supposes both those crimes to 
exist, and on that account the colonists depre- 
cate the measure as unnecessary, as well as pe- 
culiarly grating to their feelings. 

The 22d clause relates to the encouragement 
of marriages ; here, I have no doubts a cordial 
co-operation would be universally offered. 
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The 23d clause orders that no families shall 
be separated on being sold. I think this like- '- 
wise commendable. 

The 24th clause empowers the slaves to possess 
and bequeath property. I am persuaded there 
never was the least violation or difficulty in this 
very important particular. The sacred right of 
property is rigidly adhered to throughout all the 
colonies. 

The 25th, 26th, and 27th clauses direct that ^^ "'i 
savings banks should be established. This has 
excited but little attention in the West Indies ; 
and what has been there observed is rather in 
commendation. I am obliged, however, to differ 
in opinion. I consider this clause as the most 
'fundamentally erroneous of the whole, and shall 
therefore investigate it a little in detail ; first, as 
it concerns the slaves ; and, secondly, as it affects 
the masters. 

It is apparent that the intention is to hold out 
every inducement to the negroes to free them- 
selves as quickly as possible, without at all pro- 
viding or contemplating what they are to do 
when they acquire their liberty. I take it &r 
granted, that it is desirable the colonies should 
continue to be valuable possessions to this coun- 
try. In that case, it is surely indispensable that 
the slaves and their descendants be productive 
labourers, though in a istate of freedom. This, I 
apprehend, can only be ^ected by measures dia- 

18 
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metrically opposite to the one in question. Instfead 
of preposterously encouraging the' negroes to 
save, the object should be to teach them how to 
spend. In place of calling on them to hoard up 
their money to enable them to retire into the 
woods, run about naked, and live as savages^ 
the great point should be to instruct them how 
to lay out this money, and to acquire such 
habits, that they, or at least their children, will no 
longer have any relish to lounge in the interior, 
but vnll betake themselves to regular industry. 
That the present generation, especially those in 
mature life, would prefer the former mode of 
living, I* have no doubt; but surely that is not 
the consideration of an enlarged humanity, which 
contemplates one day to behold the black popula- 
tion enjoying the blessings of freedom, combined 
with orderly government To achieve this de- 
sirable, not to say magnificent and glorious work» 
it is most essential to correct superficial notions 
of precipitate manumission. Every means should 
be adopted to instil into the mind of the negro 
an aversion for savage life; to teach him by 
degrees to extend the range of his gratifications^ 
and to elevate his wishes to the desire of enjoy- 
ing as many artificial wants as possible. Many 
have already a strong desire to dress themselves 
in finery. Such a disposition cannot be too much 
encouraged. It evinces the possession of that 
feeling which is the forerunner of all civilisation» 



self-respect. I have frequently lamented in De- 
merara the indulgences too freely bestowed on 
the negroes, their owners satisfying all their wants, 
^nd allowing them to do little or nothing for theoi* 
selves. This proceeds from a most laudable 
feelmg, but it is really reprehensible. The negrp 
sbould be gradually brought to look more. to 
himself, to depend on his own resources, and ta 
feel a pride in having his house and his family 
in decent and reputable condition. All this the 
new order goes to check j it holds out a lure to 
him to stop short in prosecuting what most meji 
i^^gard as the attendants of civilisation, apd en? 
cpprages his relapse into savage life as. quickly, 
ag^ possible. v 

, I shall now consider the effect the regulation 
lia3 on the proprietor. 

, And first, by giving the negro the opportunity 
df.piirchasing himself as quickly as possible, ijt 
^necessarily makes it a primary point in liis mmi) 
to make his value as little as possible ; that is %a 
say, he strains his ingenuity to find out how to 
give as much trouble in managing, to do as little 
w^yrk, and to annoy his master to thq utmost; 
pops^^le degree, consistent with his own safety^^ 
'!yhe; result will certainly be apparent in a maoi^, 
fe^t depreciation of property. . _, \ 

,.^ In tlie next place it will be observed, that, i^ 
all^ other cases np family can be separated. Bi|t 
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in manumission here, a married man can free 
himself from these ties. The consequence is, 
naturally, that an able man who has a large 
family, may procure his own liberty, retire 
into the interior, amuse himself, come in oc- 
casionally to see his wife and his children, and 
allow the proprietor the comfortable consolation 
of being obliged to find the unprofitable part 
of the family subsistence as before. So long 
as the proprietor was obliged to do this by 
law, it is not to be supposed the free man would 
much further trouble himself ; it would only- be 
detracting from his own ease ; and the treatment 
of his relatives must be harsh, indeed, before he 
would lose sight of so powerful a consideration. 
It is well known, that on every estate not 
more than the one fourth of the gang can be 
considered really effective, or of much service. 
If those individuals are removed, the remain- 
der not only suffer a relative reduction in value, 
but they become almost useless. According 
then to the new regulation, if a facility be 
afforded to those prime people to free them- 
selves, the proprietors may be almost ruined, 
though they received nominally a fair value for 
the slaves manumitted. This consideration is 
peculiarly deserving of attention by the colonists. 
If I mistake not, measures would very speedily 
be devised in this country, that would quickly 
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ftitter away the properties, without exhibiting 
any open invasion. For the sake then of preserv- 
ing family connexions, as well as in justice to 
the proprietor, I am of opinion that the same 
law which prohibits the separation of any family 
on being sold, should, with proper modifica^ 
ticms, be made applicable here, if it be deter- 
mined to enforce this regulation. 

Thirdly, it should be observed, that a slave is 
allowed to deposit twenty dollars a week, with- 
out consulting his master. This amount is about 
ten times more than what could be honestly 
earned ; and as it amounts to above two hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, it is plain, that a slave 
could acquire his liberty in a very short time, 
I think if any person has ever been in the co* 
lonies, and reflects much on the nature of the 
society, the many temptations afforded, the laxity 
itf the police, and, I acknowledge, the extraordi- 
nary carelessness with which money and property 
are scattered about, it will be admitted, that the 
savings banks would become little less than depo- 
sitaries for stolen goods. It may here, however, 
be said, if such be allowed, the government and 
colonists are as much to blame as the negroes. 
This might be partially correct, but it should be 
remembered that slaves, being property, are not 
likely to be punished for criminal offences so 
severely as freemen. They enjoy, therefore, ^ 
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greater license to practise theft I have heard 

many persons state, that none of the negroes 

would be willing to make deposits in the manner 

designed. This feeling might operate for a time» 

but it would be a great mistake to imagine it 

would be perpetual. 

V >r > :<^- * The 28th clause directs, that the fee for m^ 

numission shall not exceed twenty shillings* 

> /» ThougU I have strongly deprecated any im- 

' proper encouragement to precipitate freedom, 

yet I see no reason why manumission should be 

attended with expence. 

The 29th, 80th, and 31st clauses regulate an 

appraisement to take place whrai the slave is 

<.>''^^'' affected in a mortgage, or law settlement, or 

-,4t f^ when the proprietor is unwilling to agree to the 

,\ terms of impeachment. 

This is in unison with the foregoing regula- 
tions, as holding out every facility to speedy 
. ' T V manumission. On this head, I shall relate an oc- 
, currence that took place shortly before my leav- 
^ ^ ing Demerara. A negro woman belcmging to 
" ' ' a coloured female proprietor, presented herself 
> r/y ^ before her mistress, and stated that she wanted to 
,,/,,/ purchase herself; her mistress, somewhat sur* 
prised, asked how much money she had got; 
the answer was, 440 guilders. This being deemed 
little more than the fourth of her value, was of 
course refused ; the negro rejoined, that it was 
all she was worth, and she would go before 
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the fiscal^ and have herself ^^raised* I beU^ve^ 
however, the matter went no further ; but it 
shows how quickly the negroes learn what is 
going forward, and how the measure will ulti- 
timately operate. , 

The 34th clause orders, that when a slave is ^*^, ^ 
manumitted gratuitously, if under six yiears 
of age, or above fifty, or labouring under a '^ 
bodily infirmity, a bond shall be given to the . 
amount of 200 pounds to provide for subsistence. - - * ^^^ 
This seems to have been framed for the purpose '' 
of preventing the proprietors from repudiating 
any of their slaves. I consider the old regula- 
lations, at least in Demerara, as much preferable. 
• The 35th clause authorises clergymen of the ^-^^^} I 
church of England, the kirk of Scotland, or the/^f < 4 V ^^ 
Roman catholic religion, to give certificates to . ,. > ; > * *^ 
the negroes, stating them to be sufficiently in- \;v ■ * 
structed in religious principles, as to understand/^ /^/^ :.f 
the nature of an oath. ^, *^JM 

The 36th clause directs, that a slave possessed ,/^ /^ 
with such a certificate, shall be deemed compe-\^^ ,{ , 
tent evidence in a court of justice. These ^ ? 
two regulations may be pronounced the best*, . / 
in the whole order» and I am sure will meet 
with general approbation throughout the West 
Indies. The remainder is principally taken up 
id regulating the office of the protector. I shall, 
ilierefore, only allude to the last clause, which 
seems to have been got up for the purpose of 

T 3 
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giving the whole an imposing theatrical finish, 

..^.\^f ' Jt enacts, that on the repetition of any offencie, 

^' , It. ^ the property of the delinquent is forfeited tb 

^^ , His Majesty. An unhappy person then, who, 

' ^" \ during a long life, might heedlessly commit a 

second offence, though at an interval of thirty 

. or forty years from the first, is at once stripped 

of his possessions, and reduced to beggary. That 

proper penalties should be inflicted forany breach 

of the law, every man will admit ; but I believe 

the wisest legislators maintain, that to secure 

the most rigid obedience, it is necessary the pu« 

nishment should be proportioned to the crime. 

It ought also to be observed, that, no matter how 

deficient Trinidad may be in not having a local 

legislature, still the right and security of pro* 

perty is confirmed by act of parliament. At the 

. period the ceded colonies were recognised as 

British possessions, as the means of encourage* 

ment, and as a proper security to the Britis^i 

merchant, the right of property was guaranteed 

as similar to that of the oldest settlements. On 

the faith o£ this enactment, a lai^e capital has 

been invested. If its inviolability rests on the 

virtue of an act of parliament, who gave the privy 

council the power to take it away ? 

Having now gone through the different clauses 
seriatim, I think it proper to state, that I have 
followed only my own individual opinions* It 
has-been stated, that the different suggestic^ 

17 
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were originally acceded to by the West India 
committee in London j whether this was the case 
or not, I am quite ignorant; at all events, I 
have still hopes, that these remarks will not be 
deemed unnecessary oi' superfluous. I have 
refrained from alluding to the proceedings of 
the court of policy in Demerara ; but I may 
observe, that the utmost solicitude prevails 
throughout the colony, to go the utmost length 
consistent with safety, to satisfy the people in 
this country. It will be for the administration 
to decide before the ensuing meeting of par- 
liament. It was stated, I believe, by Earl 
Bathurst, and Mr. Canning, that the new regu- 
lations were intended as an experiment in Tri- 
nidad. If I understand correctly the meaning of 
the word experiment, it certainly supposes some 
time to elapse to ascertain whether or not it will 
answer the purpose. To hasten measures, and 
introduce them at once into other colonies before 
a reasonable opportunity is afforded to see suffi- v , ; 
ciently how they will operate, appears to me not I /" 
only precipitate, but inconsistent. His Majesty's ^ ^ 
government is, doubtless^ in possession of more 
authentic inf<»:mation than I am respecting Tri- 
nidad; but, I believe, I shall be justified in as- 
^s^rting^ that the superseding the mode of pu- 
nishing women is not likely to answer the 
end expected. Throughout the colonies gene- 
rally^ the opposition to ibis particular ixmovation 
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will be the most pertinaciously maintainecL It 
is immediate in its effects, and therefore strikes 
more palpably upon the observation of the pro- 
prietors. The use of the whip generally as a 
stimulus to labour, is particularly revolting to 
the ideas of a person in this country. I freely 
admit, that such are my own feelings ; but regret 
and commiseration are unavailing, if the nature 
of the society, and the preservation of indus- 
trious habits, will not yet with propriety permit 
an alteration. Legislative enactments here are 
of little service. For my own part, I would 
venture to predict, that if the law be enforced 
to the full extent in Demerara, and resisted in 
Jamaica, the latter will be the first place where 
the whip will be abolished altogether. To allow 
a fair trial to take place, no doubt, might be 
desirable ; but, in the mean time, the probable 
diminution of income, and the jeopardy in which 
the property of the planters in Demerara would 
be placed, render them unwilling, as far as they 
themselves may be consulted, to hazard any 
useless changes. The present state of irritation 
and impatience among the slaves renders inno- 
vation peculiarly delicate, and liable to be mis- 
interpreted. No matter, therefore, how far the 
functions of the internal government may be 
recognised by ministers, one discretionary power 
should at least be granted, that of the local au- 
thority chooi^ing the precise time of introducing 
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the regulations ; and, in case any part of the 
colony exhibited a refractory disposition, they 
should possess the privilege of putting that dis- 
trict out of the pale of the new regulations, until 
tranquillity was restored. 

One circumstance yet remains to be alluded 
to, and it is of considerable importance. From 
the general tone and sentiments which exist at 
present throughout the colonies, I am persuaded 
that if measures are prosecuted much further, 
all managers of respectability will leave the pro- 
perties. This is already beginning partially to 
take place ; and having, on a former occasion, 
pointed out the injustice to them, I shall now 
consider how it affects the negroes. I think it 
will be generally allowed, that if slaverj^ exist at 
all, there must be a very great discretionary 
power intrusted to those who have the super- 
intendence of the properties. It is perfectly 
idle to attempt to regulate the conduct of those 
persons in all their minute duties. Power 
so extensive in its very nature as theirs must 
necessarily exist beyond the control of any 
law. It is no exaggeration whatever to say 
that the happiness or misery of a slave is in the 
manager's keeping. If he takes any dislike or 
pique to an individual, he can harass the poor 
creature incessantly in a thousand different 
shapes. This is, no doubt, objectionable. I have 
expressed myself on this point already sufficiently 
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strongly^ and I have done so to show, that though 
I am an advocate for the continuance of the 
system until the proper juncture arrive for its 
cessation, I am, nevertheless, not blind to its 
evils while it exists. Here, however, there is 
no possible remedy, and the question is, natu- 
rally, to devise measures best calculated to have 
this authority exercised with moderation. This 
point, which seems to have been unaccountably 
overlooked by the administration, is to the ne- 
groes one thousand times more material than 
the projects of amelioration. I believe that men 
of reflection will agree, that it can only be aq- 
complished by employing as managers, men of 
liberal education, of a respectable rank in society, 
and, consequently, for the sake of their own 
character, and to preserve the good opinion of 
their connexions and relatives, not disposed to 
tyrannise, or to be guilty of improper conduct. 
I i^eak it not invidiously, but as a truth that 
should be generally known, that as far as my 
own experience goes, the negroes are tihe most 
comfortably treated on those estates where the 
managers are such as I have described. I may 
iurther add, that where they are married, still 
fiirther advantages ensue. The influence of 
white female society produces the most bene- 
ficial effect, and could it be further extended, 
it would be difficult to find any other im- 
provement of equal efficacy. Ifi then, I am 
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correct in these sentiments, I must say the new 
order in council completely shuts out the pros- 
pect of persons of respectability filling respon- 
sible situations. It does worse, for it will induce 
many to give them up. None would wish to 
hold offices restricted by laws, the tone and 
tenor of which, in reality, presumed 2II within 
its principal jurisdiction as criminds, or inhuman 

w 

btutes, continually disposed to revel in cruelty^ 
Tile result will be, a very inferior society will 
succeed; for it would be a great delusion to 
suppose the proprietors will go to live upon their 
estates, so long as they can get them managed 
by persons of any description. In this altered 
aspect of affairs, the negroes will undoubtedly 
suffer, and sensibly regret the change. They 
would find, that while you ostensibly put forth 
one hand to their assistance, you deeply injured 
them with the other. 

I have now concluded my observations on the 
measures designed to improve the condition of 
the negroes in slavery. I say in slavery, because 
they have no relevance to any thing afterwards. 
Foresight there is none ; they look forward, 
at best, for but a very few years. I have 
stated in the preface, that in reviewing the pre- 
sent question, there are two great points to be 
considered : first, to take the colonies as of no 
value, and merely to get the property of the 
colonists extricated j secondly, to continue them 
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with the negro in freedom as productive settle- 
ments. It will appear obvious, that the order 
in council is founded upon the principles of the 
first, though a person would conceive, from the 
speeches of ministers in parliament, that they 
intended differently, and had still an idea of 
perpetuating the colonial system. If the first 
only were the case, I do not think they have 
chosen the best or the easiest method ; and"' If 
the latter, should the principles of this workJbe 
at all correct, they have grounded their meau 
sures upon a very erroneous basis, . ^ 
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CHAP. XII. 

« 

PROPOSED MODE OF AMEUORATING THE CONDITION OF 

SLAVERY. 

^^When we attempt to frame measures to improve 
the condition of men in a comparative state of 
barbarism, if we take experience and wisdom 
for our guide, we shall naturally enquire how 
nations in general have been civilised. On this 
great question, many conflicting opinions have 
been formed. In most countries, a number of 
accidental causes have combined, which render 
it difficult to ascertain to which principally the 
advancement and prosperity may be attributed. 
There are, however, two preeminently deserving 
of consideration, and to which all others may be 
deemed as more or less subservient. These are 
industry, and the dissemination of knowledge. 
That these act in conjunction, each assisting 
and promoting the other, is perfectly apparent ; 
but it is indispensably necessary for our purpose 
to separate them as well as we can, not to con- 
found them J to investigate which is the cause, 
which the effect. Is it where knowledge is es- 
tablished that industry will follow as a matter 
of course ; or on the other hand, are we to con- 
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elude, that where men are industrious, all the 
^)., other advantages of civilisation will necessarily 
,.i, .//.ensue ? I believe we can be borne out in main- 
^ y taining, that the latter Is the case. Little more 

than forty years have elapsed, since it was de- 
monstrated, in a work which may still boost "^acs 
being the foremost in political science, that la- 
bour was the foundation of wealth and coito- 
mercial greatness. In a few years more, I \idpe 
it will be equally established, that labour is Ae 
immutable precursor of order, science, and civfl 
liberty. If we review the history of the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, we shall find, that 
wherever industrious habits took root, prosperity 
and civilisation speedily succeeded. Even in 
ancient timea, we discover that all the states 
which acquired renown were distii^uished for 
their early industry ; whenever the feeling was 
lost, their learning and philosophy proved Un- 
equal to prevent their relapsing into barbarism^ 
In the middle ages, the first ray of renovated 
l^ht broke in upon the miercantile republic^ of 
Italy. There, from Ae crusades^ and other in- 
cidental causes, a great demand was created £»r 
labour ; as the consequence j wealth was promoted { 
and the natural conclusi<m followed, in know^- 
ledge and science flourishing on the Idnd. ' Ih 
the Hanseatic confederation, and in the Lo# 
Countries, the same principle may be discovered^ 
The odious and sanguinary Duke of Alva finind 
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himself resisted by the industrious Flemings, in a 
manner very different from that which would 
have marked the opposition of men in other partd 
<rf Europe at that period. In our own country, 
we have the fullest proof that our liberty rose 
with the extension of industry. There certainly 
could not be pronounced to be a great difference 
as relates to knowledge abstractedly between the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. ; but 
there was a marked contrast in the extension 
of commerce. It was the activity that then 
began to pervade the kingdom, and the conse- 
quent sentiments generated in the community, 
that prompted them so vigorously to oppose the 
monarch, and to establish a more regularly de- 
fined authority. On the continent, at this day, 
a similarity of feeling is evinced j we perceive 
civilisation, and knowledge, and liberty, furthest 
advanced always in those places where the peo^ 
pie are inured to labour. Look at Germany ; is 
it not upon those provinces where commerce k 
rapidly dilfiising itself, that the philanthropist 
dwells with fond and eager anticipation, as one 
day to present a bulwark against the encroach^ 
ments of oppression. The same in France. Where 
was it that disapprobation was loudest during 
the Spanish invasion ? Invariably in those places 
most distinguished for their industry. This dt^ 
cumstance should be well attended to. If the 
blessings of peace continue for a dozen years 
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longer, persons need pot feel alarmed at the> 
dreaded evils of the holy alliance. The con^ ' 
tinental potentates will find themselves cbeckeii 
in their measures : they may have resuscitated- 
their treasures, it is true ; but in that resuscitatioiK ' 
they will have equally engendered feelings in their - 
subjects by which they will be compelled, whether 
they are willing or not, to pay a deference to ^ 
public opinion. The Emperor Alexander ha» 
been the most assiduous in encouraging evetyi > 
species of labour. If this has proceeded froaa: ^ 
an enlarged philosophy and a sincere desare^ia > 
promote the happiness of his people, not the? 
name of the great Peter will descend dovm to : 
future generations with more deserved renowu.^ 
But if it has arisen from a mere thirst of tempo^-J 
rary popularity, and that at a future period hei t 
may adopt it as an instrument to accomplish hia^- 
views of despotic ambition, he will find himself ■-. 
bitterly disappointed. Did our limits permit us^ ^ 
it would be most instructive to trace, in all it& ' 
extended ramifications, the powerful effect pro- 
duced in a country where every inhabitant ba*^ ] 
takes himself to some species of work, and wher9i 
idleness becomes reproachable. Great Britain 
has long been so distinguished, and it is to this ^ 
alone she owes her celebrity and her- power. 
The intelligence and dissemination of knowled^ 
among the lower orders is now becoming prcv 
verbial. Perhaps all Europe does not affords a 
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mote grateful^ exhilaratuag, and splendid object 
for the real fiiend of humanity to contemplate^ 
thsai the Mechanics' Institution of Glasgow. It 
id difiusing around an invigorating influence 
that bids fair to form an era in the country* 
In its plan, too, there is one distinguishing 
characteristic, more than all others deserving of 
consideration. There is in it no shallow pre- 
sumptuous patronage ; no morbid ill-directed 
charity, leading to officious interference; nothing 
that can tend to weaken the feeling of per- 
sonal independence^ that most estimable posses- 
sion • of a Briton. Every thing centers in the 
people themselves, as the ^ir, honest, aiid le« 
gitimate end of then- own industry. We may 
be the more sensible of this inVahiable im* 
provement, if we retrace a few years, and mark 
the conduct of those same operative classes in 
a cessation of their accustomed employment. 
In 1819, they were loud and clamorous for 
the redress of grievances ; then the whole go- 
vernment was a mass of corruption. Since that 
period no reform has taken place ; popular in- 
dignation has become silent ; yet, I believe^ were^ 
any real oppression attempted, it would sooii 
find itself arrested by a far more steady^ deter- 
mined, and vigorous resistance. 

I trust these observations wiD not be deemed 
irrelevant. They have been indulged for the 
purpose of showing, i thit when a country be^ 
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comes prosperous, industry is always the cause ; 
knowledge the effect. Industry is the prii^ajy 
principle that puts every thing in motion j knpiy- 
ledge the accessary that springs from it; and 
which, by a species of. re-action, strengthens atnd 
accelerates the march of improvement. .The 
one leads to the solid formation of the socfal 
edifice, giving it permanence and stability \. tbe 
other decorates and refines it j removes impedf- 
xnents, and opens the prospect of still further 
improvement ..^^ 

If these principles then be correct, the pro- 
motion of industry must be the first consid^f- 
ation when we commence the work of civiliaypg 
a people. It is the only groundwork upon which 

t<. ^^ ^■•' to advance a community to distinction. And 

yet it is on views diametrically opposite tjb^t 

the administration avow their determination Ip 

proceed* They say, when the negroes become 

free, tiien instruct them, and they will heri?- 

after become good subjects. I deny the pro- 

, position. In place of it, I say, when the negroes 

, become free, establish industry among them, and 

l^nowledge will follow. There is here no nice 

) casuistry. Jt ^s of vital importance carefully^ to 

analyse these principles, in laying a ^ bas^s on 

*/ ^ *^ r- which to rest our measures of amelioration. If 
y^' ■ ' we start in a wrong direction, every thing af^er 

:.t i becomes fallacious. I have no intention to enter 
into any unnecessary flisquisition, but I m^ 
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state, that, in my opinion, the elements of good i ■ 
government may be reduced within a small com- 
pass. First, the lowest classes should have plenty j^ /""'' 
to eat and drink, and be able to compass the /^^*. i 
ehjoyment of many comforts. It appears to me ^^^ . ^ i^ 
unfeeling and criminal in a legislator to assert, 
that these things should take their natural course, 
and that no interference is necessary : there is a 
material difierence between narrow-sighted con- 

4 

trol and a well-directed assistance j and I deem 

this point as incomparably of paramount im- ^ 

portance. The second is to establish habits of ^ ^' '^ ' 

industry, and institute good laws, easy of access, ^tt^ ' ^^ 

that every man may have justice, and security > 

to his earnings. The last is to allow free, open^ • *? '< A 

' and fearless discussion on every subject j no i^^, t A/ 
dark suspicious secrecy ; every thing evincing 

Hhe consciousness of good intentions and up- 
rightness on the part of the rulers. When this 
liiuch is established in a country, there is little 
danger but that all other matters of minor con- ^ ,: 
sequence will follow, and that civilisation will ■^*' *f 
make rapid progress. '..*/-'!- 

To revert then to the West Indies, the first of 
these great blessings is abundantly enjoyed ; thg 
next grand object, if we contemplate a state c>f 
freedom, is to create industrious habits ; and 
having, I hope, removed any prepossession that 
might exist in the mind of the reader, in favour 
of giving an m^due influence to the mere dis- 
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semination of knowledges I shall now proceed to 
point out the measures to be adopted for attain- 
ing the end desired. In the tenth chapter it has 
been shown, that at present whatever bears the 
name of amelioration, is associated in the minds 
of the negroes with the idea of exemption from 
l^our. The African Institution deny that such 
is their intention : they are eagerly solicitous to 
evince in all their publications, that the end they 
seek is to bring the slaves to the state of free 
peasantry. If this be the case, we agree at least 
in* our ultimate object. 

I shall first consider those of the negroes who 
may hereafter become free } and secondly, those 
who are so already. 

I think it has been made apparent from the 
statements of the managers,' that every oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the negroes, through the 
.indulgence of their masters, to acquire and sav^ 
if -they please, considerable sums, of money. I 
conceive also it has been as clearly established^ 
by a strict examination of the springs of human 
action, together with the extensive examples of 
experience before our eyes, that no man will 
work without an adequate inducement ; and that, 
when all his wants are satisfied, in conforn^ity to 
the condition of society around him, his gi*eatest 
gratification is to live in idleness. It appears 
tiien to me, that the regulations should hscve 
reference, in a great degree, to tiie state of free* 
dom. I consider that government, in framing the 
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Trinidad Order in Council, left off precisely where 
the diflSculty begins. The great object is clearly 
to frame such measures, that the slave may be at 
once desirous to obtain his liberty, and pre^ 
vented, when it is acquirec^ from indulging in 
pernicious habits, or sinking to the deplorable 
condition of the savage. 

My plan for accomplishing this point is to 
establish a species of feof&ge. Let the crowB ^^'^ T^ 
take formal possession of all the land, and wh^t '^ ' ^ 
a slave becomes free and wishes to settle MmsdbT /' 
in any particular district, make it necessary fi>r ^^ 
him first to acquire a grant, under the tenure of/x ^<- .,& 
which, as is the case with many of our old noy > ' 
bility, he is bound to perform certain services to 
the sovereign. The best kind of tenure is, per^ 
haps, in lieu of service, to exact annually the /^ ' * 
payment of a sum of money, to be regulated ityy^y^^ 
amount throughout the West Indies^ in poropoiw .• Vf .'^ 
%ion to the disparity between the ordinary cost of - 
a man's subsistence and the value of his laboar. '. U ^ 
This, it is well known, varies materially in the 
different colonies; in Barbadoes, perhaps, it* is 
the least, in Demerara the most. I do not mean 
to subject the negroes so freed to a very rigid 
exaction ; the only object isi to correct <he mon- 
strous evils of habitual idleness, until such time - 
as artificial wants shall be introduced, and a suf-. ; 
ficient inducement created to incite men ta ex- 
ertion* The African Institutitoa frequently stete, 
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that this period has already arrived^ and that 
a most favourable opportunity therefore oflfers for 
carrying their measures into effect. Consistently^ 
then with their own doctrine, I certainly antid^ 
pate their cordial co-operati<m ; the dif&cuby 
only being to ascertain whether or not any dis^ 
parity exists ; and if so, its amount. 

It is on all sides admiQ;ed, that men in freedom, 
working for themselves, and having an adequate 
stimulus, wiU do a great deal more than when 
in slavery* In my own opinion, this prindipld 
operates to a very great extent. When, theH^ 
the negroes become free, according to my plan^ 
they will find themselves in the most desirable 
and happy state of society. Let us suppose the 
sum of money exacted by the king in the wfly 
of rent, to be equal to the full amount of the 
present disparity between the cost of subsistence 
and the returns of labour. This disparity is! re* 
gulated by the quantity of work performed in n 
state of slavery; but in freedom a great deal 
more work will be done j the relative difficulty, 
therefore, of paying the rent will greatly diminish ; 
land it is apparent that the negroes will find 
their condition precisely similar to that when 
slavery of itself dies a natural death. This pe^ 
riod I have described as forming the commence- 
ment of the middle era, and as beyond all com<^ 
parison the happiest for the people at large. It 
was that of England in the time of Queen 'BUj^ 
zabeth, when nothought of future distress preyed 
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<Mfi the minds of the working orders; all werd 
cheerftal and contented ; subsistence was eMily 
earned, with so little toil, as on the one hand, al- 
lowed those fond of pleasure, to amuse them- 
selves on the bowling-green; while to othei* 
more provident and ambitious, the opportuniftjr 
was afforded by continued labour rapidly to ad- 
vance their station in society. I think thi^ ia 
obvious. It has been shown in a former chapter; 
how slavery expires in a natural course of eventiJ^ 
3y framing, therefore, my proposed regulations^ 
y<ou' strike into and act in unison with the sato^ 
^eat principle, and practise what all eminent 
nlen have termed the first and wisest maxim ill 
legislation, the following nature, and not cohtrcdN 
ling her. I cannot foresee the possibility of an? 
objection. Should the writers on the opposite 
side demand, What signifies this freedom, if a maa 
is still obliged, through necessity, to labour? 1 
answer. Your question shows you would Itwt 
be contented to bring the negroes to the hajp^ 
piest state that ever European peasantry enjoyedi 
We all allow that the working orders are bMt 
circumstanced where no press for sustenanc«( 
can aeriously operate. This is the state to wMcb 
tihe n^oes would be brought ; and if the Aftb 
can Institution cavil here, it is in efiect to mkin^ 
tain, that they prefer to see men living asunu 
viiges, without the least prospect of impTOvemetit; 
rather th^n •- attaining ^o the. moBti Comfortable 

•♦v ?=f'j - jtj'i!' *n«f«'^ Uu^iib H;iiiJ *pi\ iijfr// ..u^jdi.". 
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condition of civil society, where an oppcMEtuni^y 
i^ afforded of realising the utmost limits of ci'* 
vilisation. 

Jt may be proper here to observe^ that it is 
not intended to have it imperative on the part 
of the negroes to settle themselves on any parr 
tiqular piece of land ; ail that is required is tb^ 
payment to the crown of the stipulate^ re^tf 
The negroes may, consequently, live a9 they 
please, go and hire themselves, or attach themn 
selves as freeholders on any estate they choo^^ 
and in every respect enjoy perfect freedom. 
The rate of wages they receive will unifbrinly 
I;^e according to the quantity of labour they p^<^, 
form ; they will feel themselves perfectly inder* 
pendent; and if they conceive themselves iUU 
used in any instance, they have only to chaog^ 
^eir employer as in this country. Every mBfk 
likewise may exert more or less energy to rise 
in the world, agreeably to his disposition. Sup«- 
pose ten men to be freed ; one of them, 'perhap% 
gifted with superior energy of mind to his fe)U 
lows, more fertile in resources^ stimulated by 9 
loftier ambitiop, desirous of becoming the ar-- 
i^hitect of his own fortune, will natqrally b€^ 
disposed tp take a grant of l^nd, and the 
sum of money he is obliged tp pay in lie^ of 
feudal services, will, in a short time, become re^ 
l^tively but a small pittance, offering but littj^ 
iinpediment in his ^ndeavpurs \^ attjjiii i^tw^ 
distinction. A great objection then t9 the pre- 
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sent system yfUl be removed. A man high- 
minded by nature, and endowed with superior 
firmne3s of purpose, will have full 9cope for 
perseverance in his aim to arrive at wealth and 
re^ectability. The nine others -— and the dis- 
proportion is not too great — would be deterred 
from seeking their livelihood after an untried 
manner ; they would attach themselves as free 
peasantry to some estate, and would be obliged 
to be industrious to pay the king the prescribed 
annual rent. 

I shall now conaida: the appropriation of the ^', ^ 
money so acquired by the crown j and in this 
particular I expect to meet the approbation of , 
all parties. I purpose to have it expended in 1],^:.^ 
promoting the improvement of the children of /^ ' . 
those freed people, and of the rising generation' 
generally} principally in establishing a g0!pd 
wholesoipe course of ed^^tion, adapted to tbe 
circumstaQce^ of the society, and evincing that 
it is by labour, either of their parentis or of 
them^elvea^ that all men, whites as well as blacks^ 
attain respect and (Ustinction< To use every 
exertion, in a word, to eradicate barbarous noi-' 
tions and maxmera, A considerable, a powerful 
good could be apcompliahed in this way ; and in a 
^Qxt timet the men who might hereafter becooici 
free, would pay their yearly tributes not only 
without murmuring, but even with alacrity* A *""" 
part of the funds miight likewise be devoted^ tb 
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provide for the superannuated, and those ttnaMle 
to work. As these people would all be teaaiito 
' of the crown, a proper person should be ssp-*' 
pointed to look into and superintend the varioaS' 
duties. While he ought, for the sake of humani^^ 
, to preserve the utmost strictness, and be .rigid 
in a stem exaction of duty, he at the same time 
* should kindly explain, and give every facility te» 
the negroes under his charge to discover, the 
Unes of life it were most advantageous for tbem- 

to follow. ' ' !»»' 

It is now necessary to point out the mode of 
ensuring the performance of the services here ^ 

^ detailed. I conceive that this can be accomplishedi 
in* a very simple, efficient, and satisfactory man*' 

"^ner* Establish a vagrant law, by virtue of 
which every person found deficient in perform- 

^ vag the prescribed duties to the crown, and 
gdng about the country in idleness, should 
be convicted as a vagrant, and condemned ta 
labour at the tread-mill. In this I cannot ima^ 
giae the shadow of difficulty. If you punish 
an unfortunate Englishman for being idle when 
he can obtain no work, surely you are called on 
ten times as strongly to punish an inhabitant in 
the colonies for being idle when he can obtaia 
plenty. It would be superfluous to depict the 
extraordinary improvement such a measure would ; 
produce in the general tone of morals. It would^ ■ 

if i I . mi/stake not, = f brm quite a oew ^ppch'inr* 
West India society. 
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What has been hitherto stated^ has reference « 
only to the agricultural classes. I shall, there-» . ^ 
fore, now treat of the negroes in town. These;. ^ ' 
it' is evident, are principally mechanics ; among<^ ^ 
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them artificial wants have made greater prou. 
gress, and they are accustomed to spend more;,, 
money in clothing and lodging. Still, however^ 
there is a considerable disparity between the 
r^nrns of their labours, and the cost of living. ;f* 
some regulation, therefore, is required ; and, bcM ^ 
sides, it is indispensably necessary to institute 
measures to prevent the agricultural negroes who 
have acquired their liberty from coming into town 
and living in profligacy. This may, I conceive r-^ /, 
be avoided bjr dividing the mechanics and other 
tdwn operative classes into companies, something 
similar to those in many places in England, and 
of these it shall be necessary for each persofft^ '>v^' 
practising his respective calling to be frea - 
Such an institution might lead to many beneficial ^ 
results, as, relieving and assisting members mi 
distress, and other objects not immediately vm^} 
cessary to be considered at present. In the 
case of a slave acquiring his liberty, on be^ 
coming free of one c^ those companies, it would' 
be proper for him to contribute a certain fine^^ 
payable, not at once, but annually, and regulated 
of course according to the difference between' 
the usual town mode of subsistence of his brother: 
mechanics^ and the returns \ of ordinary sldve^ 
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f 

labour in that profession. This difference is a 
good deal less, generally speaking, than in tbe 
CQuntiy. The niqchsviics, as has already been 
statedf live in a mcNre reputable manner ^ and 
should a person newly admitted amovig them be 
disposed to live meanly and in i^eness, the rest 
of the company should piit him out of the pale 
of communication, or take such steps as would 
rouse him to a proper performance of his duties. 
If these points are thus accomplished, it is plain 
that the main object of preventing the agriciil- 
tural negroes from ccmiing and skulking in town, 
would be effectually provided for. A person 
who was discovered about the stelUngs drinkings 
or gambling, or engaged in. other profligacy, 
could immediately be brought to give an. ac- 
count of himself and at once discovered if 
guilty of falsehood. If he lived in, town, he 
must of course belong to some companyt and 
on re&rence to it, his character could be aacer- 
tained ; if he did not belong to town, he would 
he presumed to be and treated as a vagrant, 
and thus a powerful auxiliary might be aflGorded 
ta strengthen the police, forming, perhaps, not 
the least of the improvements* The fundft ac^ 
cruing in town might be appropriated in the same 
manneif as detailed above, and in case of de^ 
linquency a similar punishment would ensub. 
Should it be said that the negroes would steal 
the money ta defray the rent annually exactAi, 
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I must in reply observe, I cannot admit the 
objection ; it supposes two evils which may be 
remedied; first, a great carelessness of pro- 
perty ; secondly, a bad police. Here, it is to 
be remembered, that free men are the probable, 
delinquents, and not slaves j the case therefcn^e 
is different from that where, on a former occa- 
sion, we admitted the difficulty. 

Having thus provided with regard to those 
who may hereafter become free, I shall now 
advert to those who are so already. 

In all the colonies there are a number of 
abandoned characters, such as disbanded sol- 
diers, who go about in a state of vagrancy, prac- 
tising every species of vice. In Demerara, I 
believe, there are less than in the islands ; but 
still the number is considerable. Since theit» 
it is obviously the province of government to 
promote the good behaviour of all its subjec*i> 
and to lay the foundation of future civilisatioif, 
I conceive that the plan I have pointed out should 
come into operation immediately. All those 
idle profligates who infest the different estate 
instilling bad principles, and showing a vicious ex*- 
ample, should be called on to adopt an approved 
mode of living. Announce to them that there iK 
abundance of land on which they may live an , 
paying an annual rent, or, if they please, thifcy 
may attach themselves on an estate as freehold- 
ers, or they may go into town to learn a trade $ 
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bat if they will accede to none of those alterna- 
tives, there can be no hesitation to declare, iJiey 
should be taken up as vagrants, and cohdemned 
to hard labour. This would not militate against 
the comfort or happiness of any well-disposed 
industrious free person ; it would only be di- 
rected against the dissolute and vicious, whotn, 
could they be but seen, I am persuaded the ad- 
ministration would deem deserving of legislative 
control. 

The tradesmen and artificers in town should 
likewise be formed into companies. It would 
not here of course be fair to exact any payment ; 
means could only be taken to inculcate feelings 
of proper pride ; to rouse the more sluggish ito 
a ftill exertion of their faculties, and to create 
such a general degree of respiectability, if I thay 
«ay so, as would induce a person hereafter freed, 
en joining them, to pay willingly his fine for 
admission. 

J' I have nbw given a brief outline of my plan ; 
**lftd periiaps it will receive further elucidation by . 
tt recapitulation of its advantages. These may 
be ranged under six heads. 
' I. It will be gradual in its operation ; no in* 
4trcement is held out for precipitate emanci- 
pation. Any valuation of property would be 
at once superseded, and a certainty given to 
continue the colonies in an 'active? state of ciil- 

y. I • 

^ "tivation, and as valuable appendages to the 
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cxqy^j^. The slaves would acquire their freedom 
^Ot in .bodies, creating dangei^ous excitement, 
})ut separately, and in that silent ^nd imperc^ 
jtible manner which is so desirable to produi^iie 
:g;^neral harmony and security. By conunencjliig 
9\t t})is ea^ly stage, the duties of the superintend* 
^t for receiving the rents could be easily 134^ 
^^ged, and the general routine and nature, rQf 
tl^e proceeding be fully exemplified before tji^ene 
could be any great press for enfranchisement* 
T^iough the negroes wonld learn that thpy would 
I have to work to a certain extent when they 9fC- 
quif.ed their liberty, still it would not destrpy 
the laudable desire to be free from restraint. 
^ ^ better feeling would be established. In plac^ 
9f the wild eagerness to live in an uncpnttupJlQ^ 
.^jtate of nature, more subdued, sober, and ra- 
^qnal sentiments would succeed, which, if .i^pt 
imnptediately, yet in a short time would ,^twi^ 
greater eflScacy to call forth general ^ exertion* 
T^e peaceful and more industriws care little 
|bjr the fojrmer state of liberty.; They know y^f^ 
^^ley^^x^ the sufferers, and. reditced in^de^- 4;lje 
hated dominion of some of their fellows. , ,Bji^t 
pl^c^^ before thipse men the prospect of being no 
longer subject to irksome restriction, unqofli- 
stfa|ned to ^ye, und^r a bad master, privileged 
tp ghpose what calling or business they please^ 
in e^^;:y respe^cl; treated as fr^jQ , citizen^i . and 
tJ^fiy;>^o»ld the,i\,, become ax/ient ip their appli- 
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cation to attain so enviable a condition- „ JCheaa 
Mfe the tneii whose circhmstances should he nnn*. 
dually consulted. They would mef el^ ^^'*!^^- 
^ovk t6 a wholesome extent, anS even thj^t^nf^^ 
liOT'Ue presumed to continue perp^tu^y,^^;^ 
lS(e ^prinpple that wealth creates weaUh, ^:^c^j 

tlie state of things in the West Indies* thft €»*, 

'i'-' ij '■■■•■ ' • '■ '■' ■••-■-■ *-^^ 

ihtncnised hegyo might, by regular per^evex^^igy^ 

^ ;imi)rove his circumstances that tbe reiit y^HWi 
soon to him become insignificant. .,^ ^.^^.^ 

It is thus apparent that the measure .i^pulfji^agii 
complish every thing desired by the best part f^j^ 
thfe negroes. It is a very great mistake to^^n^^ 
gp^ne that the liberty of the Anti-Slavery Sod^^, 
is longed ifbr universally. It is only so by tJjiS; 
turbulent and daring, the ringleaders whofiigbtf^^ 
the peaceable and timid into acqui^cencewit^h; 
their projects. It ought to be added^ that the 
being under the immediate protection of the kipg 
wou|d create a species of pride well calculated^ 
t(^ increase the desire for manumission. , Py^^ 
prOTjgr measures on the part of the crown office^ 
aiiy feeling of hardship in paying the rent m^h| 
b? wholly removed. It would be easy to pokit 
oi|[t;/(1;iat it was to the benefit of the freed maa'a[ 
family. 

.11. Though the measiu*e is gradual as affecting 
tli^ natiire of property, or in changing the gle-j:,^ 
mejQtary constitution of West India sociefy. It? 
is nevertheless immediate in^ tot^Uy alteti^ i^e., 
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views and tone of thinking of the slaves ; wheij 
it ' is feirly established, and properly under- 
stood, the dread of insurrection will at once 
terminate. This circumstance in itself demands 
attention/ no Ifess on account of humanity to the 
blacks, than in justice to the whites. The dan^ 
ger and apprehension that exists throughout the 
colonies, is really melancholy. The severity of 
militia duty on the part of the young men, I am 
convinced, occasions a great mortality. As to 
the negroes, surely, if any benevolent man re- 
flects on the blood that has been shed, the num- 
ber of misguided criminals who have been exe- 
cuted both in Demerara and in Jamaica, and 
the general suffering which has visited their 
unhappy families, he will allow that any regula- 
tion which tended to allay the ferment, and gave 
security for the future, would be of signal ser- 
vice. So desirable an object never will be ac- 
complished until the negroes learn that they 
must still work when they become free. No pro^ 
clamation will ever produce the proper effect ■ 
Any such measure is generally conceived to' 
be fabricated within the colony ; it is at best but 
litfle attended to, and is very soon forgotten. 
The illustration must be presented visibly be- 
fore their eyes, and be permanent in its operation. 
An astonishing change in their views relative tb 
the irksomeness of labour would then manifest 
itself throughout every estate. ' 
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2. .If in different parts of the colony tBeadrmijlls 
•were established, exclusively for the punishment 
-of free delinquents j and if from time to time 
'Vagrants were taken up to be there punished, I 
jltn persuaded it would make no small impression 
on the negroes passing and repassing. When 
they were told that those persons were punished 

. for . not working agreeably to the King's com- 
4nands, they would find how woefully they had 
deceived themselves ^ and instead of indul^|ig 
/in laziness, gloom, and dissatisfaction, they would 
ll^ccHne active, cheerful, and contented* ; Tk^ 
system would haye incomparably more efficacy^ 
and tend to greater security, than all the nulitary 

;posts which it is now judged necessary to erect. 

.Peace and harmony would be restored. The 
master, no longer agitated with continual alarm, 

j. would re-assume his accustomed kindness. The 

1 aegrO) taught by practical example, would cease 

• t<» be haunted with* visionary phantoms of ex- 
^ption from labour, and would peaceably piir- 

,^ue bis regular duties. 

Independent o£ these great and general ad- 

, va;ntages, as an improvement in police the regu». 
iation would be most useful. Bad characters 

,:^pjuld not have the opportunity to roam about 

;4he country, introducing vicious habits ; crime 
coald be more easily detected; in town, the 
dissolute would be checked in their career, and 
a general amendment in morality would neces- 
sarily ensue. Besides, as every free black man 
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would be better known, and more distinctly re^ 
cognised, he would enjoy superior protection, and 
could not be subject to any improper treatment 
under the assumed pretence of his being a slave, 
III. In the proposed state of tilings all persons 
would unite in desiring the prosperity of the 
West Indies* It has been stated, that the an- 
nual rent exacted from the enfranchised negroes 
would be in proportion to the disparity between 
the returns of labour and the cost of subsistaice. 
The reader, in considering the r^urns of labour, 
must not view merely those articles havii^ an 
elchangeable value in this country. In that 
cise^ to render the disparity little or nothing, 
all that would be required would be to depress 
thid price of colonial commodities. Here the 
proprietor would be ruined, while all the evils, 
existed as before relative to the negroes. They 
would still be dble, from the quick v^etation of 
a tropical climate, to raise as much food in one 
day as w6uld last them the week. Now it was 
the main object to correct this injurious fecundity. 
The dispsuity, therefore, must have reference to 
80 material a circumstance ; and must be regu- 
lated, if I may so express it, in conformity to a 
compound junction of the returns of exchiuige- 
sd)le commodities with those articles of more 
-local consumption. It will be pei^ceived firom 
this, that tlKiagh the price of sugar would in 
some degree a£fect the disparity, it would be tkr 
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from being the governing cause: a multiplicity 
of other articles. appertaining to sustenai:^e:iei>- 
ter into the enquiry, and exercise a greater or 
less. degree of influence, according to the natural 
sppntaneousness of ihe soil. This, as has faieen 
{^ready stated, varies throughout the West 
Indies. . / 

.Having thus pointed out the principles on 
which the disparity is deternpiined, it remains 
to be shown how an advance in the price ff 
"sugar would benefit all parties. It must .«I)i^ 
apparent to any person who reads the debajtes^ifj 
parliament, that there: exists in a certain quarts 
a strong desire to depreciate West India property. 
Whether this is for the purpose of injuring th/? 
proprietors, . or proceeds from a mistaken notion 
that it would tend to abolish slavery, is not for irv? 
^p determine. If the latter be the case, I think it 
can be proved erroneous. It is allowed that agrir 
culture is the main groundwork from which ey^jgf 
other species of industry must originate. . Wk^^ 
it is in a,- prosperous state, activity soon perv^jij^^^ 
other branches of business. In England, durii^ 
the period of general distress, its importance was 
fully exemplified j . and here the eflfect .w?ls 1^^ 
than would have been the case in any other coffp^ 
try. The extent of the manufactures prevented 
the evil both from. being so visible aud so.inju- 
rious. In places solely agricultural, there can bfB 
no redeeming counterpoise. There any distress 
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visits all classes. Such is the case then in the 
West Indies ; and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the negroes can possibly, even at a remote 
period, derive any advantage. It should be re- 
collected that expence in a country is entirely 
relative. The workmen will allow that a dear 
rate of living is of little moment, when there exists 
a corresponding high rate of wages. So in the 
West Indies, when every thing is going on pros- 
pierously, all, down to the poorest negro, eri-: 
jby a better opportunity of making money. 
This fact is notorious; and, judging from ob- 
servation, I should conceive that a negro 
would have more difficulty in raising a peculium 
ofSOL at present, than he would 100/. if sugar 
^ere ten shillings higher. When this is thexiase, 
and when it is considered that his master is/ in 
the latter event, enabled to indulge him with 
more comforts, we may safely infer that the 
negro is immediately benicfited by high prices, 
arid that they by no means make the prosjpect of 
enfranchisement more distant. *^ 

Secondly, The negroes manumitted accord- 
ing to my proposed plan would find their con- 
dition improved. If their rent were in some 
degree regtdated by the present price of sugar, 
and the majority of them, through choice, lived 
as free peasantry on a plantation, they must par- 
ticipate in any advantages accruing from the in- 
creaised value of the article cultivated. Say the 
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price of sugar afforded ivages equal to two shu*^ 
Ungs per day, and suppose the price rose so as to 
affiird three : in this case it would be an objject 
for every proprietor to hire negroes at any thing 
under that rate* Competition would therefore 
be produced, as in other places, and the labourer 
Would naturally receive the utmost that could be 
gi^n* If his former condition then were the 
same as tiiiat of a peasant in the most comfortable 
state of society, any increase in the price of the 
artad^ cultivated would still further improve his 
situation. 

Thirdly, It would be for the benefit of the go^ 
vemment, or the state itself. I have endeavoured 
t€^ show, in the second chapter of this work, that 
the colonies contribute very materially to the 
prosperity of the empire. It is, on this account, 
peculiajrly important to continue the existing 
qpecies of cultivation* According to the present 
measures, the upshot Assuredly would be, that the 
lemancipated negroes would but raise mere suste* 
nance. According to my plan, sugar and cofifee, 
ai?ticles having an exchangeable value, must of 
necessity continue to be raised. Suppose the 
disparity was adjudged precisely agree^le to the 
present state of things. In that case it would be 
a matter of indifference whether a free n^ro 
should hire himself as a labourer oh an estate, or 
commence a plantain-w^k, the returns of ijach 
bekig presumed equal. In the coarse of tim^ 
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$oine diminution would necessarily ensue in the 
extent of sugar-cultivafioh: out let any ^dvanOe 
take place in; the pride of that article, \high^r 
wages could theri be aflR)rded, arid this.woijiW 
have the obvious effect of indlieing all labourers 
to engage in that business, to the evident dd- 
vaiitagfe of keeping tip the commerce- with this 
country. Again: in the reverse taking plaee, 
the cultivation, nevertheless, could not be i$up>er- 

' ieded. "A great number of persona, at the first 
.setting outj would of course betake themi^lve»'to 

"Vaiiie articles of mere local consumption as b^ing 
more profitable. But the least reflection wili^'sbow 
that such could not be perpetual. What h for 

^ locdl consumption must be limited. An eitoess 
of production, therefore, would soon c^aui^ie prices 
to fall in proportion : the evil- would reujeiiy 
itself; and the superabundant hands wouki sf^n 
liajve rfecourse to their former employmeHtto^it)- 
yide their rdnb We thus perceive* the proprftity 
of uniting the value of exchangeable - <*6iWttlo- 
dities with articles in the way of ifood, Ih dutec- 

' mining the disparity between- tKe^ eest o!^ Wb- 
si^tence and the returns of labour^ - iThe W^e 
to the West Indies wonld be perpetuated f^aild 
if the foreigft ^lave trader t^juld be iftc^^d, 
prices would atl^in a - fair remunernfting' rate^^'to 

' *|^e benefit of all* patties. '^ ? ...nr ^. 

! iPotirthly, 'The {Jhilanthropists* could n6 IhWH^er 
consistently oppfose the planters, and endfeilvdur 
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to^^fJe^^ ^^^^, gripe of .^ijgar^ U' yf^tklS^ 
forwajrd ,a h^ej,,8flfl .comc^ye ^,-^^faUsr.^q(f^ 
the ' blaj-ks^.ejtf^cipsted, , ^^^., jpiter«^...»Reii4ff 
sum^ as ni^c(»^ in .(Jfee fall of pricey as tfae pkifH^t^i 
their wages jHfpuld be, affected ultipaat^anf<lte!l 
same manner ps in any otl^er country. ..ifii^Wtol 
th^ weuafe^ Qf, the blacky be the .Uue^qhpekMu 
our opponents, a cordial union inq^t jb^ at.'Aftffts 
effected. - .■ -ii !'fr)0£b 

Xastly, It may be deemed scEper^w^ toS 
reti^ark, that the planters would be tdvly>|06lbja 
tiffed by any ttung that would in^feastt^^^thfiiibs 

XK. We h^ye pqisyto oooader .tbe,gr88ttadfctrij 
vantag<? 4f riyed^.from. the crowa ^eaCs. S-S^thti^m 
iuuds the. colpny is burdened. with< ^o.r^Kjt^M^es'i 
A most exteosjye system of edoqation- co«feJ> A»^£ 
established: and means would beaff<»^d'.t0 Cl>if- 
trifmte to many other useful pii^rposes.. .Aft^,8ni 
little time an accumulatioa vwuld x^qt^j||^«b'ti;a 
crue, and it would almost be ipipos^iU^^^^oJ 
scriije the assistance given to oivili^tion,.. , -Afsg^ilj 
nificent institutions and spleodifj iworks . fff-^fit ni 
might arise and orniiment thaj^;land»;t>¥h|qh,^4t^90 
formerly been the abode of l^H)^^fistB, ,; ,., ,^\sMi 

v. After the considerations of^'ttfliniaiiitjj^J^jdi 
prospeiity of our country stjQ^d,:iiext,.*!CCwp^a-(i 
our thoughts. Could but tl^^j ppIfflpRy. fa?JiBfiS>3<| 
which ntfw ex^st,jto>var4s,the,'Vy!eptIjBai^b«f-re>(yi8 
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pitaliiiSia fir c6Mliifer<Sil;'eWSrjfflsp.'''ffl''lKe^ 
piSsent' gloomy. !i^p6ct' of al^9, no iilerphani _ 
\Jltmifrnitdil3Sis sffiattest'sdilln to relieve' temjjw-' 
ra^aistMM' "'jtdeiiKlbla'l>utlit''for tiie circu-i'' 
laion'Of -eapiWis Hias 'litet'J and the sineWof ' 
fotrfgh -J^weH art' Iniae Jty flidse Iniins wliicl?,'^' 
U*d*'«*i8el' ^oHiy, Sharild rtr<!ri^l{etf oiir^wn'' 
ei^*c.'s At ttlis is Wih^'lo tfie'iilst'JunS'knct" 
danger in which the colonies are, involved: 
But let' i "dlange lakS piste, "Siid'thf'liarm 
subsMe/ 'ftiM Idaris on 'mortgage would' be freeH 
a(katteed.' In 'adopting the niga^ure' in- ques- 
tion, I think it has been satistactonly ihown 
thati ttanquilUty would qftiaily follow. We 
ra^ght''tbyn fl6e coriiparties fii^Bft,''c6nfi(^aice^,^ 
restwedi aid'the national meani tfaefenmin" 
aigi)fd(»e'wtu-po*eriullyiirighie4tte!(.''.' ■ "™ 

m. Not^hteteasl Of the ad^khia^es' consist"'' 
in >thaJ«ilawi»g11iany othlSt irijifovtiWen^'to'lje" 
safety tiil»Od«<ieft OiiS'rf'thii'^SM 'objeciions ' 
to-«Helplre^tfnt? ptaii of attieKorittbii'aJises'feo'm"' 
theaafeesifiof the slave 'bttng-preSSiined io 'be^' 
in ai»ei«optkBmoii'tt)'tetiSlf-hl4^W&te:': tp^' " 
cesfeioh 'bfetttmfe*,' therefore, more critical, and 
likely to be tftfeihterpreted. Besidesi as everv 
indtf^ifliiHt-ISilrcld out for the negro to become 
fi-e«,MWitWoiil?^thef iriost remote prospect of liis' ' 
be<!8iaiig'aV*ltt)dtictive labourer, the iiroi>rietor"" 
!ee»'tt«li*yi 'tJlktlKiS' prOpetty will be fritterecl' " 
away* By< d%tetis,"'aiid 'that ciil'tivation in'tfie'"' 
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^nd |i\ust^ijtirelx cease. He knows we^ that 
the value of hU gang^ will sinl^ at ^ach step i^till 
lower j^ ^riid thp-t even supposing he gets some 
indemnifi9ation for each slave, ultimately tjie ca- 
pital sunk in the lands and buildings will be loit 
It is this reflection of losing, at least, one half of 
his property that renders him so averse to precipi- 
tate means of manumission. But let there be a 
certainty of the continuance of cultivation, so thistt 
the works on the estate shall still continue nejpes- 
sarj, and then it is a matter of no importance tp 
liim liow many of his slaves are freed, provilied he 
Receive the fair value. The prime pedple bejupg 
obliged to work, in a state of liberty, would also 
remove the likelihood of their separating them 
selves from their families, and another gre^t ap- 
prehension is consequently greatly diminished tt 
ought, moreover, to be observed, that the autho- 
rity now unavoidably exercised in coercing lar 

' ' ' , . . 'fJV* 

bour arises from the peculiar habits of thinking 
of the slaves, and thek identifying the idea m 
freedom with that of idleness. So unfortu- 
nate an error once eradicated, an obedient' ^i- 
crity would soon be displayed, reniiering' tile 
duties of management comparatively easy. From 
. what is here stated, it will be convincing' that 
the rigours of slavery might be abated in geo- 
^netrical proportion. Many of the objections 
to, certain regulations, urged in the foregoing 
chapter, would no longer be applicable. They 
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were there made in conformity to the principle 
and end of the Order in Council under investi- 
gation. If that principle be changed, a corre- 
sponding alteration may ensue in the bearing of 
eacli individual enactment. 

It may not be unnecessary briefly to enume- 
rate the various accessaries of subsidiary amielio- 
ration that could with propriety be introduced^ 
after the proper ground- work was established. 

In the first place, I conceive it a primary point 
to create as many artificial wants as possible. 
Even at present there is more progress made in 
this particular than would be generally supposeci. 
It is very erroneous to suppose the blacks slow 
or inapt, in imitating the manners and customs 
of the whites. In town, a great' anxiety pre- 
vails to make a display in dress : the feeling 
would soon extend itself over the countfy, aiid 
awaken a species of pride that powerfufly acfe in 
Ibanishing barbarous habits. Any dispositidn of 
this kind cannot be too much encouraged by the 
proprietor.. But it is the clergyman of the pa- 
rish on whom principally should devolve the 
duly of directing the conduct of the negroes 
under his charge. He should not allow one to 
come to church, unless attired in a proper and 
reputable manner; and if he were to make him-^ 
self acquainted with their domestic concerns,' to 
see that their houses were clean and comfort- 
able, their fufiiiture kept in order, ahd^ very 
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m^ans tii^en to ejievate their taste and senMTCtf' 
enjoyment, in a little time, any dread of < theiri 
retpr;iing to a state, of nature would be com^i 
pletely removed, , . Ji?.- 

^The next great object is to abolish, the use/ofi 
^Q.whip., Though I have reprobated the idea) 
of r^complishing this point by a legal enacts: 
m^i^ I. have nevertheless admitted the practice 
to l^e jepulaive and degrading. It has, howevQiy 
al|:e^y b^en stated, that it can only be supeiMt 
s^(^^dl:.l>y task- work; and if my projeoti(were> 
c^i^djii^tp effect, that desirable system lof imaf< 
i^e^ej^t would be speedily attained* * {>i8baU' 
ojQTfr,^ few^ suggestions which I think; wouUI) 
s^];ve ,|x> l^ten that period. On every 'estate) 
thi^re.must be. some vicious characters,^ and im 
reality it is on account of them, alone, that the' 
whip^ is use4 as an instrument of authorityvt Uluat* 
. -g^^t^.r, part .pf the gang thus seem d^praded^^ 
QXi ^(^imt of the conduct of a few. Nows»if^ 
tl^^^ l^^tter wer§ separated from the rest, foneaingf 
as it ^gjbi^ b^. termed, the refractory ^Ust,'widil 

'< / « / ^itl9V ^ :9^^ .V^9^^ ^^ Goqrcion and punishment « 
cy^t^.i^ed^ wjule ; ,th^i gang at large »were • in-^* ' 

AJj^4 yv}fti^tk^,^^i^l^pg^^»tioxh I- thmk the hati i 
ei^|o^ Vr^\44,^Wi%.ii.In Ailittie tune, .the'iW> 
b^W.^^Ji^^f ng d^|:^e^ ,4|id treated with oom^l 
p^t^Yf 9PP^9N!IVMil[^4^P^^ amend in their om^'^ 
duct,,,^^jfti»ft J^y^ftpe, get removed from^ the 
ignominious list . An institution of this kind 
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would make a marked impression on the minds 
of the negroes, and effectively fadlitdtiS'tWeiK 
ingi of *laboun When this "efad isMdttdihed, tKfe 
third state of slavery is fully eststbfished; ^ ' SfeVe- 
ral other of the proposed imprbvetndht^ *c0<il(i^ 
iiow> be 'adopted. It will be recollected I ^Idom- 
m^ided the reco^ng of {)uniShtn^nts;*ldk' *afe6 
giving them a formai imposiBg^^*eifebtl''^^h^ 
celebration of the marriage^cefembhyi'ltiS t(ii>ii 
sppposed^ would be gaining grouttdj^iititl^^^ip 
ji;fidipious nueans instituted to' qualify ^^^ts^^, is 4^^ /^ 
eyjdenoe in courts of justice, \*^otfld* a\iiakfeii*d^^^^. / 
spirit !of emulation, and lead id W pHiptikt^ ' Hf 
dtodudt exceedingly conducive ' to ^ the" g&h^ir^^ 
pbosperitjr. After a few years, ntelins^'cbuidlje' 
taken to raise the negroes still Mghei^, l^tid to 
makb nthem, in the eye of the law, n6 forf^i^r* 
chattels^ > la l^is cai^, k\l the agricultural clstk^^s^ ^ 
would be attached to the soil, and the 'pii^ifege ^ 
iitouldibei gkfea t&the mechanics ^dnd^mheii^i^ 
chop^M/foek-wm masters. Asf thiii^'eififeScI^ W' 
cti9iigc> in the jiatiire ^of jrt'Operty," stiffiii^iiV kiit^ * 
stouJd^)elapse^' «fter the passitig ofHhe Mt^ t^^^^^ 
rdmove^anycdetimr 'tbeH;^' might ' ddi^e 6h ^ie '|ir^k' 
ofrinjostice/.uAbi^^ai^dsvthe^Ailt^ 
tbe^i4aveB;th0msfelv%fi,%hi»6Ttffe^^dt!ildHb^ (^^b^^^ ^ ' 
dBTable. ,r-ItJh«lbe€tn^Hsua*'^<*f esthtxktf^ W^^^ ■ 
India, picc^ertyjat* fifteen 'yeai^^ piit^M^f^^t^' ' 
thiiifc tbepefbreyiioni ^passing the^lair, tttfS j)tt*lt]Mt|tr 
should«be allwred' before ittbegatt td^bpeWfte:'"^^^' 
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^ ^f this, be considered long, I have only to r^ 
.qm^t, that one or two drcumstances be attended 
tfh , The slaves would then be in the last stage 
<^f slavery,, just preparatory to a general merging 
iQto freedom ; and what is very essential £0 con- 
tenxplate, the rising generation, being instructed 
in a superior manner, would better appreciate 
an increase of personal privileges. 

It will thus appear that I design the system to 
he in a feir way to expire in what a statesman 
would deem a very few years. In order to im- 
print the plan of proceeding more strongly upon 

jtli^ understanding of the reader, I shall here 
present at one view the heads of the measures, 

, ^ First, To establish a proper tenure in illie land 

;j^r all free persons; also, to institute imme- 

J. diately a vagrant Jaw. 
., After the foregoing had become understood, 
and had totally altered the views and sentiments 
4£>f the negroes, as to the true nature of civil 

^ ^liberty, to carry into effect the other minor im- 
|M?ovements we have enumerated. 

By this time, it is to be presumed, the ^cer-^ 
tions of the managers would have abolished the 
whip. In five years or so, the laws to be passed 

\a^ching slaves to the toil, to come into force iji 
^een years. During this interval, and indeed 

/froinri the commencement of the sjrstem, ton- 

. tiinu^l manumissions would be taking pl4(^e 

agreeably to my plan. 
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J In twenty years hence, cliiattel property in /:^^ •'^ \ 
slaves would no longer exist. By thi^ titri6' * a v ^. 
great number of the active and' enterprizfng 
would have become free, and woiild be rfiipidly 

, rising in circumstances; the routine of drth^^ 
measures would be fully known, and the otdHr 
and constitution of civil society would be cleatiy 
developed. It will be perceived that I haVe 
held out no undue encouragement for the ne- 
groes to procure enfranchisement, though evc»i 
becoming tenants of the crown, and obliged to 

^ bejindustripus. I have purposely avoided dbing 
so. I think that knowledge and civilisatidti 

= should first have made ftirther progress, aM tne 
rising generation have attained manhdod. At 
the expiration of twenty years such would fee 
the case, and then every facility should be held 

^ out to promote manumission. Perhaps the >// 
best mode of pursuing that end would be to /; - 
divide the peculium into six parts, allowing they^.. 
slave to purchase by degrees one or more days ' 
ill the week as he pleased* It is easy to pierceivfe, 
that then, in a very short space of time,^ the lost v 

^vestige of slavery would disappear. Many m6n, 
now in the prime of life, might witness the happy 

, consummation. They would dweH with pilea- 
sure on the magnificent achievement j thby 

^ would behold, with proud exultation, throughdteC 
the western archipelago, that while the ill-:^^ 
African still pined in slavery' in fiM^ijgii' colo- 
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TrtX* the public opinion is at present hofitSe 

tllf^^& colonies it would be folly to dispute/ 

'Blfe word slave strikes directly at the feel- 

i^^- djhd prompts an immediate exclamation to 

mi§fish the system at once. " What is morsBy 

\i^Wig tian never be poHtically right,** h an ad** 

nffirabie precept, worthy of the celebrated man 

fibiii'Whom it originated. But admitting to the- 

fiffl^extent its unanswerable truth, it is apparen*^* 

tlittt a wrong may exist which cannot have im-**^ 

nAidiate redress. Were it now proposed to tike '* 

nriBlr from Africa to make them slaves in the^** 

West Indies, perhaps an individual could hftrdly*''* 

be found to palliate its injustice and criminality^.'" • 

Af present, however, the case is entirely dif-"* 

ferfttit J jffl that we can think of, is the best aiirf' 

wiflbisit mbdte of abolishing the evil. It is to be- 

hop^' the British pubUc wiU carefully sepsaMe 

these considerations. It is but imperfcfct htt- ' 

mMity; to feel for a victim, without employing'^ 

tiie best means of affording relief. The men 

who are loudest in denouncing the cdlMiet;^ * 
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seem to think more of their own ostentattioiis 
popularity, than the welfare of the slaves ; and 
they resort to mere declamatory appeals, where 
the judgment alone should be consulted. If 
they stopped even here, the injury would be 
limited ; but with unwearied activity they pro- 
pagate statements of the most calumnious nature, 
which must necessarily produce an extraordi- 
nary effect, as from the distance of the scene of 
action,, a considerable time must elapse before 
they can be refuted. The result has produced 
on both sides a degree of rancour perhaps un- 
paralleled in ordinary political controversy. Mo-^ 
derate men would conclude, that the accusers 
and the accused were equally deserving of rjB- 
prehension ; but in the present question, as ri^- 
lates to the latter, there are some paiticularS; 
which materially qualify this censure. 

I believe the great majority of the natioiv 
are inclined to be impartial^ Some bias un- 
(jiiestionably exists, but I still conceive it ,not 
so insuperable as seriously to obscure th^ un- 
derstanding. If then in private life two men 
were discovered wrangling with inveterate acri- 
mony, the one exclaiming, " Ye selfish^^ baijd- 
hearted, brutal scoundrel,*' and the othei' rejoia- 
ing, " Ye base, lying, canting hypocrite,'* woyld 
not the first measure be to examine into the cause^ 
oif, the quarrel. Should it be found that*?isif 
affected the one, its source were simply wj^j^fpejs;^ 
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or not he was to be made a beggar, exposed to 
the taunts and scorn of the world ; while, on the 
part of the other, it were a mere matter of spe- 
culative opinion — in this case, would not the 
parties be viewed with very different feelings ? 
Supposing, what in such instances is generally 
the fact, that truth lies in the medium, would not 
the indignation of the former be regarded as ex- 
cusable ardour, while the violence of the latter 
would be deemed malignant acrimony? This 
would be the natural conclusion, and it is ob- 
viously applicable in the great controversy now 
at issue. I can readily imagine a man, defending 
his property, to express himself with warmth ; 
but it is not reconcileable to my ideas, to employ 
defamatory libels in the advocacy of benevolence. 
Mr, Buxton, seated at his fire-side, and conning 
over his speech to be pronounced in parliament, 
may behold in perspective the termination of his 
projects — the blacks hailing him as their deli- 
verer ; he may fancy he sees in the burning 
embers before him, the future senate-house orna- 
mented with his statue; and with such delicious 
thoughts of the approaching immortality of his 
name, he may retire to repose and dream of the 
enviable distinction* * On the morrow, when he 
returns to his ordinary pursuits of life, he be- 
holds the smoke of his brewery quietly curling 
upwards emblematical of the perfect security he 
is enjoying. Not so the unfortunate West India 
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planter ; his mind is disturbed with the prospisct 
of irremediable ruin ; he finds men rancorously 
. determined to accomplish his destruction : turn 
which way he will, he perceives danger ; and' It 
is no wonder that he will be indignant and sore 
at heart to be unheeded in his appeals to hts> 
countrymen, arid treated with contumely- 

I make these observations to endeavour, if 
possible, to induce the public more accurately 
to consider the real situation of the two con- 
flicting parties. The one is engaged in a spe- 
culative object J it may be right, or it may be 
wrong, but as humanity is the avowed motive,. 
' to be deficient in fair dealing is not only re- 
prehensible, but it is scandalous and criminal- 
Yet scarcely a publication could be found 
emanating from the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
dpes not contain the most palpable and bare- 
faced mangling, if not perversion of facts, evin- 
cing an evident determination to stop at no means^ 
for the attainment of its end. Even among the 
leaders of the party, no discrimination is exer- 
cised in the selection of authorities, I need only 
recal t9 recollection the debate in the House of 
Commons on the 1 6th March last. Mr, Buxton 
then made a statement relative to the cruel treat- 
ment of a negro on plantation Clonbrook in Deirie- 
r^a,. I am persuaded, from the manner in which 
Ills observations ai*^ r^fM)rted, that they must have 
nuuie a great impression on the Houses It yr'M 
be enough for me to observe, that Sir B.D'Urban 
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ii;v*ti)tuted an enquiry in the colony, the proceed- 
ings of which were transmitted to the Colonifrl 
X^ce, and which fully proved, that the assumed 
flagrant injustice depicted by Mn Buxton w^ 
<:ompletely unfounded. About the same time, 
-Mr^ Gurney of Norwich, in a speech at a public 
meeting, described in exceedingly . strong lan- 
guage, a horrible case of atrocity that had been 
exercised on the negro, named Jack Gladstone, 
whose wife had been taken away from him by 
the manager. On enquiry being made here, it 
appeared that the statements of Mr. Gurney 
.lyere quite erroneousu * Mr* Brougham also, in 
the debate relative to Mr. Smith the missionary, 
Jbut partially stated some circumstances, which 
produced all the effect of misrepresentation. In 
alluding, for instance, to the conduct of the 
Jyidge-advocate in making a very short speech 
^t tiie opening, and an elaborate one at the cio§e 
of the trial, Mr. Brougham induces a belief 
that.it was from premeditated design. I wou|d 
appeal to every member who was present on th^t 
occasion, and ask if the manner in which this in- 
cident was handled did not materially influence 
the decision. Now the assumed impropriety 
might have been contrary to the usual mode of 
proceeding, but in common fairness it ought to 



* 



I have alluded to this example^ as several paperi^ of 
'^ the day, presuming it to be true, have comment^; -.on ^e 
I ; cm^^y of jthe system in Den^erara with peculiar severitv, 
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have been stated, that it was quite accidental. 
It was the fiscal of the colony who acted as 
Judge-advocate at the commencement of the 
trial. This gentleman, being a foreigner ad- 
vanced in years, and perhaps not thoroughly 
acquainted with the routine of proceeding, cer- 
tainly did not occupy the attention of the court 
very long in his preliminary address. In the 
course of ^ the trial, he became indisposed, and 
his place was taken by another gentleman, who, 
being engaged in the active duties of his pro- 
fession, would naturally feel disposed to exert 
himself to a greater extent. Had the speech 
commenting on the evidence of the prisoner 
been spoken by the same person who commenced 
the trial, I acknowledge there might seem some 
intentional deviation from ordinary procedure. 
But it will appear from what I have stated, that 
nothing of the kind was intended. I make these 
remarks to point out the extraordinary disad- 
vantages under which the colonists labor. I 
am well aware that the first impression is gene- 
rally the strongest, and the nature of the case 
preci|Lides the possibility of detecting any er- 
roneous statement at the moment. The great 
majority of the people too unfortunately form 
their opinion from isolated cases. I say unfor- 
tunately, because in this manner no intricate 
and complicated question can ever be judged 
of correctly. If I were inclined to recriminate 
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on the characters of our opponents, I could 
produce abundance of instances where, to speak 
in the most moderate manner, facts have been 
distorted. ^ 

But it has been my anxious endeavour te 
rgect so unworthy a mode of meeting the con- 
troversy. ' I do lament that the We&t Indian 
advocates in general should have condescended 
to notice every ridiculous calumny which has 
been propagated against them j unmerited ac* 
cusJation may certainly justify a spirit of re^ 
taH^tion ; but it should be recollected that the 
best part of the nation, in the mean time, become 
thoroughly disgusted ; and that, on the whole, 
that party will have the advantage who are most 
industrious in disseminating their publications. 

On this account, when any insulated case of 
atrocity in the colonies might be brought fori- 
ward, I would suggest, along with another writer; 
one general answer : Your statement, at best, is 
likely to be exaggerated; whether exaggerated y 
or not, it is but a detached instance of hardship '\ 
which might happen in any other country ; and • 

whether it might happen in any other country J 
or not, emancipation is not^ the cure for the 
evil. For my own part, it appears the extreme 
of mental imbecility for some member of the 
African Institution to be seen holding forth on a 
single case of cruelty with a ludicrous affectation 
of importance, as if the fate of the whole West 
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Indies depended upon its truth, or its falseho<i^ 
}£ 2L community, in this manner, is to be cosb^ 
demned in the gross, even in England we need 
only go the length of a street, and we shall find 
Abundant occasion of condemnation, 
. The debates in the House of Commons, where 
we should naturs^y expect that an eplarged view 
^f the question would be taken, also exhibit, ui 
general, but a partial consideration of those grapd 
and primary principles which should be firs|t 
disposed o^ befora minute and minor parljicur 
lars are noticed^ If we analyse the speeches 
of Mr. Buxtop, aad ^ome others of that party* 
what do they amount to ? Why, that slavery is 
fiupposed contrary to Christianity; that some 
years ago the British went to Africa and stote a 
pumber of negroes ; that those negroes are liable 
to be flogged ; that they cannot choose their em^ 
ployment as in this country ; and that therefoi» 
the system should be abolished. I never could 
discover any further reasoning. Some case of 
cruelty, which, perhaps, had occupied the fore^ 
ground on twenty preceding occasions, is gene«- 
rally introduced to excite sympathy and relieve 
the dull monotony of common-place assertion. 
Even if we take Mr. Wilberforce's pamphlet, I 
am afraid we would seek in vain for any thing 
worthy of the name of argument ; there is no 
attempt to define the future condition of the 
blacks y every thing is supposed to be accom« 
plished the moment they are made free, I 
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speak this with the utmost sincerity. I can. 
not he ignorant of the influence which Mr. 
Wilberforce exercises on the opinions of the 
community. I acknowledge that, at one period, 
I myself* regarded him as one of the most 
eminent statesmen of the day. But when I com- 
menced to examine more attentively into the 
question of colonial slavery ; and when, to go to 
the fountain head, I read over the efiusions of its 
principal advocate j it is no affectation whatever 
to declare, that I could not help involuntarily ex- 
cl^ming. Are these the arguments of that man who 
has made his name another word for humanity ? 
Is this all that can be said to justify the stripping 
a great number of our own subjects of their pro- 
perties ? Had the absence of reasoning been its 
only objectionable feature, little attention would 
prc^ably have been excited j but, unfortunately, 
as I trust it has been sufficiently shown, its in- 
flammatory appeals have stirred up aspirit of rebel- 
lion in the colonies, which probably may never be 
subdued. It should be carefully recollected, that 
before the question w^ last agitated, every thing 
in the West Indies was perfectly quiet Mr. Wil- 
berforce uniformly asserts, in his speeches in th^ 
House of CommOjis, that the danger of insuf reo- 
tion is always impending over the colonists. J 
must be allowed to say that this i^ very erroneous. 
Previous to the publication of his pamphlet, I am 
notawareof asingle part whereev^n thesetnblwce 
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of discontent existed; unless, indeed, it was whdrfe 
Mr. Smith the missionary preached. Surely thfe 
conclusion then is manifest, if any reflection be 
given. Had partial disturbances been continually 
taking place, Mr. Wilberforce, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, might have some grounds fot 
exculpating themselves from being the <5ause'of 
the bloodshed ; but as there was nothing of the 
kind, men cannot close their understandings 
against the plain palpable conviction, that it was 
their intemperate and inflammatory statements 
which instilled thoughts into the minds of- the 
negroes, which would never have been awakened 
had they been left to themselves. 

For fear of extending this work to too great 
a length, I have refrained from animadverting 
on many imputed cases of inhumanity in the 
colonies, which, if not completely unfounded, 
could easily be shown to be so coloured as to 
amount, virtually, to a perversion of truth'. 
Indeed, in my opinion, the publications of our 
opponents carry, in a great measure, an antidote 
along with them. Any impartial person must 
perceive that they come from a party, preju- 
diced, and inveterate ; and it is enough to say, 
that their representations of colonial society are 
obviously all on one side. Any redeeming cir- 
cumstance in favour of the system is carefully ex- 
cluded, while whatever can be urged against it, 
is magnified to produce the most imposing eflfedt. 
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This may be excusable in a lawyer pleading for 
his client j but I do again intreat the intelligent 
enquirer to consider if it be in unison with that 
sacred feeling which the philanthropists avow 
to be the governing motive of their proceed- 
ings, and on which alone they rest their claims 
for popular applause. I am well aware, that 
where an opinion is once fully formed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to remove it. I may, how- 
ever, make one or two observations which are 
peculiarly deserving of attention by all good 
men, anxious to decide with justice. In ge- 
neral, when any doctrine or argument is ad- 
duced contrary to our previously-received sen- 
timents, the first impulse is, not to consider 
whether it be right, or whether it be wrong, 
but to, view it as an attack upou our principles, 
and, therefore, for consistency's sake, to use 
every effort to refute it It is not that there is 
a want of ingenuousness ; the feeling in a great 
degree operates unknown to ourselves. Let any 
man in private life search his own bosom even on 
the most trivial occasions, and he will be sensible 
of the truth of this remark. How much more 
then will it operate in the great question now 
under discussion. There are very few persons, 
indeed, who have that coolness, that patient 
desire to attain the truth, which would lead them 
to weigh well and deeply every single argument 
advanced by an opponent j and if such be the 
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case with the very best men, it should be further 
considered that many Wduld be unwillij^ to 
acknowledge an altered opinion. ' 
''''This proceeds from a most mistaken idea of 
consistency. That the abandonment; *ofhi^ poli- 
tical principles should expose a man to^corn iatid 
derision, when he deserts his party to accept^a 
place or a pension under government, is a natural 
consequence of such dereliction ; but in ordinlury 
life no such result can be dreaded; and I do 
believe obstinate adherence to an opimon, luidor 
all circumstances, to be very injurious to morality. 
What is it but to maintain that age should per- 
sist in the errors of youth j that the exp«K 
rienced man of fiffy should regard things inrt^e 
same light as the raw youth of twenty. £01"- 
severance in erroneous opinion is no very com- 
mendable quality, and indeed it implies a waiat 
of susceptibility to that wliich is the foundatkm 
of all virtue — self-approbation* Let me hop|e 
that the present work will escape the mAfSL- 
ence of this weakness. Many, doubtless, will 
at fii^t be disposed to shut their ears ^i^riBt 
its conclusions ; but I can only request, if the 
views I have taken of slavery be difSere^t fyom 
what they had previously conceived, tljat $boy 
will endeavour to divest themselves of Umiue 
pr^udices, and go into the inquiry fairly liaod 
impartially. The Anti-^Slavery Society, L am 
afraid, will remain incorrigible. If we^ w^re 
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to'i9<Tutinise any one of their most zealous and 
active writers, I am persuaded. his conduct would 
exemplify the feeling I have been endeavouring 
to illustrate. When this work is honoured with 
hcs^ perusal, I am certain he would consider 
little whether it were correct or incorrect j he 
/woidd only think of straining his ingenuity to 
find out some argument to be urged in reply- 
That this is not a very estimable kind of bene- 
volence none would dispute ; but I believe its 
ptevalaatce is suflBciently verified in our inter- 
course with society. 

Should ever at a subsequent period our oppo- 
nents find themselves deserted by the intelligent 
part of the public, and their views of free la- 
bour be found to be visionary, what must be their 
ftelings? When they recollect the property 
that has been destroyed, the many lives which 
have been lost, and the deep injury which the 
power of their country lias, sustained, how will 
they justify themselves in the eyes of the com- 
munity for the indiscreet precipitance and the 
intemperate violence by which they had been 
actuated! 

I am afraid they would find the common-.plaee 
excuse that they had done every thing £&f 
tHe^b^t, Mttle calculated to screen them from 
general obloquy;^ It behoves the more moderajte 
and virtuous of the party to reflect in time* o» 
the very critical- situation m which they are 
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placed. They have, unquestionably, a gr^kt 
deal in their power. I am not so illiberal as to 
deny that there are many among them' eminent 
fot thieir candour, and solely guided in their 
conduct by the most upright and patriotic senti- 
ments ; but I would wish to impress itpon thfeSr 
minds, that even animated by the best motives, 
they may do a great deal of injury if they dct 
merely from the first impulse of the feelings, 
and neglect that patient investigation whicli 
may draw conclusions very different from mere 
appearances. Even among the leaders of the 
French revolution we must admit there were 
some excellent men; but in a little space 'of 
time their voice soon became drowned in the 
general clamour, and their name was alone used 
as a puppet to deludfe the unsuspicious, amcJto 
screen the atrocious conduct of their less Con- 
scientious associates. Something similar in piin- 
ciple may be the case as to the African Institutidn: 
Though I have reprobated strongly the pamphlet 
of Mr. Wilberforce, I would, nevertheless,- wish 
to believe that he is carried further by the impor- 
tunities of friends than his own judgment would 
prompt him. He should carefully recollect 
that his future fame is at issue. For my own 
part, I hope it will not appear presumption, btif 
I must hazard the prediction, that, twenty years 
hence, the censure that will be passed on his 
name, for his latter exertions against the colonies. 
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Ay^l^^more than balance the celebrity he had pre* 
viously and deservedly acquired in his zeal and 
perseverance in abolishing the slave trade. Let 
it. not be understood that I suppose he will ev€r 
be CQudemned for his animosity against slavery, 
ah^U'actedly. I mean only that he will be cen^ 
sured for his superficial notions as to the praper 
mode of doing it away, owing to which a mortal 
blpw has been levelled at his own country, with- 
out tlie slightest benefit to the objects of his 
humanity. It is very well, in ordinary affairs, 
tp ; get rid of an error, by exclaiming, I was 
mistaken. But it is materially different in le- 
gislation; there, want of impartiality is injustice, 
and ignorance becomes criminal. 

; In the next session of parliament, it is more 
tl)aiji probable, the fate of the West Indies will 
be^ finally decided. 

, In conclusion, let me once more conjure the 
r^ftder to give an enlarged view to the whole of 
thp qiiestion, and not to take it in patches. To 
facilitate so necessary a proceeding, I would re- 
commend that whenever a discussion arises, fom?- 
grand points be kept carefully in mind. 

First, To consider the principle of free w4 
s|ave labour, in all its extended ramifications. 
To reflect on its operation in times past ; and jto 
vi^jv the state and progress of society not. oa^ly., 
thj'pughout the different parts of the West Indies, 
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out likeHM^jut to Jrbe W^Mi^^cl«iileiriniDilvbiiW 

the cobnml -syistem to thci {iareht tlMbe. :^iTflao-it5 
vest^te iiii|Mrtially'the benefitif'it CMAfes^^^flMd 
commerce^ as well as the eid it afK^da te towyjr ^ 
nadoual^irieana; <:^ defenc^i ':;;^r\.; h^^ ftu^^^^ 

Thirdly, -^To compare the evilsi wh]cb««pBsto£ 
in the slavery of the West. Indies with thne igS^ii 
free black society in any other- part of the ^iroiidyiiftT: 
arid to give Idie imagination a little xaagfe^ittiiD 
reflect^ what would probably take place ittitdtesdR 
cdomes^ if the slaves were freed. ' ::>*'M*>i mtsOf 

Lasdy,' — When any case of heinous: crue^M 
is vadvanoedf not to form a final opinion at 1im*<^* 
moment, eith^ fbr or against; but to recoliQQi^«^ 
that the accused party is at great distance, anA /«. 
that^ in common justice, he should be- heard m^^i^ 
sel&de£toce. iix^^h 

^If these points are attended to in the «diMvy^ 
bates* in either House of Parliament, no matter^a^ 
howtlie decisibn may go, the members ^will' at «;s> 
least' hove the proud consolation thiEit they?dfabiii< 
nofe^proceed in an imperfect^ heedless? mjBntiei}|i#ii 
biKt that tile subject raceived that grave Mti^v- m 
tion its importance demanded. ^ .^ >' '*Miu> 

One more consideration of fearftil^ ^n^gnitiiila< f > 
may likewise be noticed: If ^uiy writefr advo«iil> 
cateathe continuance 'of slavery^ bUjb^i^bra'Btttgltt^ 



da)^ db»Q rtooi the mk of beitig atigfinliwd m 
illiberal f wtule^ oo the otker aidei tha eoctremb 
of eeMum And deimnciatioii agiubMt the cokmim 
m mif ihe wite lauded^ as etinomg «al and 
bcneiMtoMicu The irriteni and speakers m the 
eip y e a to aide mAfotmly make the most of wo 
gnat mk advaBtagen They insinuate that tfce3^ 
«M 4;mKNDiig a powerful body lof men^ bf vAmm 
thejr iriM be ealummated, but that an honeM 
seme flf duty prompts them to pelsevero^ 
Okrthed m the engaging garb of sanctity, it tfiay 
fce irrfy gatd» that prepossession is so much ki 
SBLvofur^ that their point is alaiMt canied 
they haire uttered a sylkfale^ I mmM 
te cast the slightest aspersion against ^ 
leliljiaus creed of any man $ but tlMre is teatty 
a ftehxig^ generating in this oountiy whidi^ j^e^ 
§on k4rtopa» may produce flerimis aiid laathig 
eidL I allude to what is generally regaifded aa 
WMmth of charity, but whichi in truths ia ceid 
as iet^m some of tiiase rdiationik whieh awst meii 
cherish with sacred ardour« Many of thOMl 
meat inveteiateiy opposed to the coloniid syateaa 
mprobttte^the idoa of lotel attaehmentb UmM 
a vague^ indefinite Ctniversidity of.&ebig^^^MQir 
affect to regard the most remote inhabitants of 
the globe with the sa^ne degree of affection that 
they do their nearest l^indred. The common 
cai^is noWf any one of God's creatures, or s(ay 
^ece of God's earth, is equally estimable. This 
lie ve^ fipe i^ui^^ 



a pore rdi^n ; but I must be allowed to say, 
it destroys^ at one fatal blow, that aensatioii 
which, of all others, tends most to exalt the hu^ 
man mind, and to rouse the nol^st senttmmts 
of our nature, the love of countrt. It -will 
be a rueful day for England when this feeling is 
lost When her power becomes diminisdiec^ her 
most valuable colonies laid open to desolation; 
and when all has been accomplished by meek 
philanthropists, reckless in their career, and cal- 
lous to remorse, I apprehend that their tempo* 
rary popularity will soon be exchanged into last- 
ing execration. Let the infatuation be. resisted 
in time, lej; patriotism be cemented with huma- 
liity^ and let the wel&re of the British empire not 
be wholly overlooked. The colonists are united 
to you by the ties of kindred arid of blood j they 
expect riot to be severed from their common pa- 
rent with unnatural harshness, but to be taken to 
her bosom in amity and friendship. ErroiB.and 
evils may exist : they wish not to screen them, 
but to lay them bare to your inspection ; they 
only make one request, that whatever is at- 
tempted for amendment, shall be grounded on 
proper principles. 



THE END. 
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